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SARATOGA  AT  THE  START. 


By  B«t.  Thtodor*  L.  CnyUr.  I 

Dr.  Btronc't  InstituM,  June  38,  1880. 

During  the  thirty  Summers  that  I  have  visit¬ 
ed  Saratoga,  I  have  always  found  that  this  is 
the  best  place  to  begin  my  vacation.  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  not  yet  crowded,  and  a  restful  feeling 
broods  in  the  quiet  atmosphere.  Whatever  of 
benefit  these  wonderful  waters  bestow,  should 
be  gained  at  once ;  and  then  with  purified  and 
invigorated  system,  one  is  better  able  to  enjoy 
the  remainder  of  the  season  of  respite  from 
work.  This  ybar  my  vacation  has  been  en¬ 
larged  in  order  to  allow  me  to  attend  the 
''Baikes  Centennial  Jubilee”  in  London;  but 
the  hand  of  our  heavenly  Father  has  held  me 
back  to  watch  by  a  sick-bed  under  my  own 
roof,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  I  shall 
not  cross  the  ocean  at  all. 

On  Saturday  I  ran  up  hither  for  refreshment 
to  body  and  mind ;  and  oh  1  how  grateful  was 
the  bath  of  cool  verdure  to  eyes  wearied  with 
the  hot  glare  of  our  drought-smitten  city.  Here 
the  rains  have  been  sufficient,  and  Congress 
Park  is  a  living  emerald.  Yesterday  morning 
as  I  strolled  there  at  the  dewy  dawn  of  the 
quiet  Sabbath,  I  thought  that  the  spot  never 
seemed  so  bewitching.  The  fiower-beds  were 
sparkling  with  moisture;  a  sweet  breeze  was 
singing  through  the  trees ;  and  a  Sabbatic  calm 
pervaded  the  cool  atmosphere.  A  draught  of 
Hathom  water  prepared  me  for  a  morning  ser¬ 
vice;  for  if  the  ancient  Psalmist  could  have 
had  such  a  fountain  of  living  waters  hear  his 
palace  on  Zion,  he  might  have  made  it  a  type 
and  an  inspiration  for  his  sacred  song.  At  the 
service  several  hundred  Summer  visitors  were 
assembled.  I  observed  also  that  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  worship  in  Dr.  Strong’s  parlors,  a  goodly 
company  was  gathered. 

The  hotels  are  in  their  best  attire  for  the 
Summer.  The  new  “  Windsor  ” — a  large  cha- 
teau-like  structure  with  plenty  of  gables  and 
balconies— adds  a  new  variety  of  architecture 
to  the  town.  Saratoga  is  at  her  very  best,  and 
sends  out  the  Oriental  invitation  “Come,  for 
all  things  are  now  ready.” 

I  have  found  great  delectation  here  in  finish¬ 
ing  the  fascinating  Life  of  Dr.  Bushnell — of 
which  I  prepared  a  hurried  sketch  for  the  last 
Evanoxlist.  In  enumerating  the  foremost 
men  of  the  American  pulpit  during  the  last 
half-century,  it  was  an  unhappy  oversight 
which  omitted  the  precious  name  of  Charles 
Q.  Finney,  who  was  certainly  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  revival  preacher  and  dissecter  of  the 
human  heart  in  all  these  modem  days.  Of 
Dr.  Bushnell  as  a  brilliant  discourser,  as  a 
master  of  vivid  imagination  and  keen  insight 
into  the  spiritual  life,  and  as  an  original  think¬ 
er,  we  all  had  a  pretty  definite  idea  already. 
But  this  biography  presents  him  also  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  as  a  traveller,  and  as  a  racy 
humorist.  Some  of  his  witticisms  sparkle  like 
diamonds.  When  addressing  the  students  at 
Andover  Seminary,  he  said  to  them,  “Analysis 

Ottma  kills  a  sermon.  I>eaife  is  a  8nr«at  an¬ 
alyzer,  and  nothing  ever  comes  out  of  the  an¬ 
alyzing  process  alive.”  Again  he  said,  “  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  know  the  German  when  we  do 
not  know  the  human  ?  or  to  know  the  Hebrew 
points  when  we  do  not  know  at  all  the  points 
of  our  wonderfully  punctuated  humanity?” 
Four  talents  which  he  regarded  as  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  minister  are  a  talent  for  growth,  a 
great  conscience,  a  large  faith-talent  with 
“high  windows  in  the  soul  opening  Godward,” 
and  a  good  personal  atmosphere. 

Bright  pleasantries  of  speech  exuded  from 
him  continually.  When  he  was  closing  his  la¬ 
borious  career,  and  for  years  he  was  a  coughing 
invalid,  as  friends  met  him  in  the  street  and 
inquired  “Dr.  Bushnell,  how  is  your  health  ?  ” 
he  used  to  reply  “  I  haven’t  any.”  The  superb 
Bushnell  Park  in  Hartford  vvas  his  conception 
and  achievement ;  and  some  one  said  to  him 
“  There  will  be  a  statue  to  you  here  yet ;  where 
would  you  wish  it  to  stand  ?  ”  The  Doctor,  as 
quick  as  a  fiash,  replied  “Down  under  that 
bridge  yonder.”  In  the  discussions  of  a  cleri¬ 
cal  association,  some  one  suggested  that  our 
Lord’s  declaration  to  the  i>enitent  thief  should 
be  so  punctuated  as  to  read  “  I  say  unto  thee 
to-day,  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.” 
Dr.  Bushnell  slid  in  the  sly  query  “  I  wonder 
if  he  looked  at  his  watch  ” !  This  reductio  ad 
obsurdum  brought  down  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
the  ingenious  theory  of  the  brother  with  it. 

But  it  was  not  the  brilliant  eloquence  or  the 
caustic  wit  of  this  most  versatile  man  that  im¬ 
presses  us  most  deeply.  The  most  beautiful 
thing  about  him  was  his  tender,  sweet,  and 
almost  seraphic  piety.  He  lived  with  God. 
When  he  was  on  his  dying  bed,  he  said  “  I  do 
nothing  but  simply  talk  with  God,  taking 
small  draughts,  but  oh!  how  strengthening 
and  sweet,  from  the  good  Word,  sin^ng  a  song 
of  praise  without  sound,  and  letting  go  even 
family  affairs.”  When  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  John  was  read  to  him  by  his  wife,  he  said 
softly,  “Oh!  what  a  sweet  and  soft  infolding 
of  all  highest  things !  ”  To  that  same  faithful 
wife  he  had  remarked,  “I  cannot  think  that 
God  has  let  any  shadow  fall  op.  us  but  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Bock  in  the  weary  land.” 
His  last  words  were  “  We  are  all  going  home 
together ;  the  Lord  be  with  you,  and  in  grace 
and  peace  and  love,  and  that  is  the  way  I  have 
come  along  home.”  So,  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  little  child,  the  great  genius  who  had  moved 
the  men  of  might,  laid  his  head  on  the  bosom 
of  Jesus  and  fell  asleep. 

I  have  been  taking  in  this  soul-feeding  book 
under  the  quiet  shade  of  these  maples  and 
pines.  Yonder  fountain  plays  its  lulling  mu¬ 
sic.  The  pine-tree  above  me  whispers  softly  to 
the  breeze.  It  is  good  to  be  here,  and  to  rest. 


HTDEPENDKIVT  CATHOUC  CHURCH. 

The  neat  and  commodious  edifice  which  Fa¬ 
thers  O’CJonnor  and  McNamara,  the  Reformed 
Catholic  priests,  have  rented,  and  hope  ulti¬ 
mately  to  purchase,  on  Madison  avenue,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Twenty-eighth  street,  lately  occupied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Tiffany  and  the  congregation  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Atonement,  will 
continue  open  all  Summer.  Three  services  are 
held  every  Sunday,  and  prayer-meetings  every  ! 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening.  Rev.  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.,  the  learned  author  of  “  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom,”  and  Professor  of  Sa¬ 
cred  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  preached  in  this  church  at  a  union  ser¬ 
vice  of  priests  and  ministers,  and  before  a 
crowded  audience,  on  Sunday,  June  90.  Rev. 
Dr.  Tefft,  a  former  president  of  Genesee  Col¬ 
lege,  now  Syracuse  University,  preached  last 
Sunday.  Distinguished  ministers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  will  follow  these  gentlemen 
every  Sunday  evening.  The  interest  in  this  Re¬ 
formed  Catholic  movement  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  all  Christian  people  heartily  pray 
for  its  succees. 

J 
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THE  COMFORT  OF  STATING  AT  HOME. 

Whoever  goes  gadding  about  in  these  hot  Summer 
days,  trying  to  find  rest  (7)  in  hotels,  and  quiet  (7)  at 
watering-places,  will  not  be  likely  to  have  our  corre¬ 
spondent  “Ambrose  ”  in  his  company.  He  is  too  old 
to  be  caught  by  such  enticements.  Even  though  tempt¬ 
ed  by  solt  persuasions  to  places  where  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  combined  with  the  attractions  of  lectures  on 
science  and  discourses  on  religion,  he  shakes  his  head, 
and  thinks  he  can  find  more  comfort  under  the  pine 
woods  of  his  own  Michigan.  To  the  latest  invitation 
which  has  reached  him  in  his  Western  home,  he  re¬ 
sponds  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  just  now  of  a  newspai>er  en¬ 
titled  “The  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald,” 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  set  forth  the 
values,  virtues,  and  splendors  of  Chautauqua 
as  a  place  of  resort.  It  gives  a  programme  of 
what  is  to  be  done  there  this  Summer  for  a 
month  or  two ;  how  to  get  there ;  how  to  live 
when  there;  what  it  will  cost  to  stay;  and 
so  forth.  It  tells  us  how  many  lectures  can  be 
heard  there,  and  who  from,  and  on  what  sub¬ 
jects.  It  describes  the  police  regulations  also, 
from  which  I  infer  that  a  sort  of  camp-meet¬ 
ing  multitude  is  expected.  In  fact,  the  ijaper, 
which  is  a  large  quarto,  is  filled  with  Chautau¬ 
qua.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  heard  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  before,  and  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent’s  do¬ 
ings  therewith.  But  I  shall  not  go  there,  for 
all  that.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  grand 
place  for  such  as  like  it — at  least  a  part  of 
them ;  and  I  would  advise  such  as  want  to  go, 
and  who  can  go,  and  who  can  find  any  good  to 
themselves,  or  do  any  good  to  others,  by  going, 
to  go  by  all  means — unless  they  can  find,  or  do, 
more  good  by  being  somewhere  else.  But  I 
have  come  to  have  a  profound  distrust  and 
dislike  of  all  this  rushing  in  crowds  together, 
i  to  spend  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner 
the  most  uncomfortable  days  in  the  whole 
year.  Who  wants  to  listen  to  lectures,  day 
after  day,  when  the  dog  star  is  raging  ?  Who 
wants  to  plod  through  the  labors  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  or  Sunday-school  Institute  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  mercury  up  to  90,  or  above  ? 
True,  it  may  be  bettor  than  dancing  and  flirt¬ 
ing  at  Saratoga,  and  there  is  no  prescribing  for 
tastes,  and  to  some  people  it  may  be  just  the 
thing.  Our  Methodist  brethren  seem  to  have 
a  sort  of  aptness  for  it,  and  it  may  be  good  for 
them. 

But  for  one  who  wants  rest  after  toil,  I  can 
imagine  nothing  seemingly  more  absurd.  If 
one  wishes  to  sleep  upon  the  earth,  cultivate 
■  the  barbarous  condition,  in  company  with  mos¬ 
quitoes,  ants,  and  fieas,  a  tent  can  be  set  up  any¬ 
where  in  the  woods,  on  the  sand  beach  of  a  lake, 
or  by  a  river’s  brink ;  but  to  find  all  the  world 
going  your  way  in  the  cars,  with  a  south  wind, 
and  the  earth’s  surface  fioating  powder,  and  no 
seat  except  on  the  wood-box  or  the  stove ;  and 
all  the  hacks  and  omnibuses  filled  before  you 
can  get  out ;  and  no  seat  at  table  when  you 
reach  the  dining-room ;  and  then  to  court  sleep 
in  a  cell,  such  as  they  punish  convicts  in,  or  on 
a  settee,  or  in  no  particular  place,  with  mercury 
feeling  its  way  in  the  darkness  up  to  eighty,  and. 
i  mosquitoes  at  ninety— it  will  all  do  for  those 
having  a  taste  for  it.  The  stories  which  vis¬ 
itants  at  Minnetonka  last  Summer  told,  on 
their  return,  were  such  as  are  told  by  those 
:  lost  in  the  wilderness,  encountering  famine, 

1  and  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck,  pursued  of 
I  beasts  and  squeezed  by  mobs.  It  was  sufficient 
to  hear  them,  without  going  to  see  and  suffer, 
i  But  the  lectures !  Yes,  a  good  lecture  or  two 
can  be  endured  almost  any  time.  But  do  peo¬ 
ple  affect  4hem,  day  after  day,  though  having 
nothing  else  to  do  ?  Why,  Brother  Pierson, 
who  is  a  lecturer  needing  not  to  .be  ashamed, 
went  from  Michigan  to  Minnetonka  to  lecture 
to  fifty  and  odd  people,  by  actual  count,  while 
thousands  were  swarming  about ;  and  no  disre¬ 
spect  to  Brother  Pierson  either.  People  are 
not  so  greedy  of  knowledge  as  assumed,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  would  not  listen  to  the 
best  lecture  ever  heard  on  the  earth,  on  an  Au- 
i  gust  afternoon,  with  mercury  at  ninety-six,  if  I 
could  help  it ;  even  were  the  subject  protoplasm 
or  dynamite.  No,  give  me  Thomas  k  Eempis, 
and  meditation,  rather.  What  does  one,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  treadmill  all  the  year,  want,  when  get¬ 
ting  a  week  or  two  relief  from  it,  if  not  rest ;  a 
modified  seclusion ;  at  least  a  well  defined  com¬ 
panionship,  and  an  entire  change  in  subjects  of 
thought.  But  for  all  that  can  be  said,  hurly- 
burly  will  have  its  reign.  And  well  is  it,  if  it 
can  be  directed,  at  least  in  part,  by  men  as  capa¬ 
ble  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent.  Let  all,  therefore, 
who  long  for  Chautauqua,  Minnetonka,  or  any 
other  human  menagerie — go.  I  shall  not  go ;  nor 
to  Saratoga  either ;  notwithstanding  the  annual 
charming  of  your  genial  and  wise  and  good  cor¬ 
respondent  “  T.  L.  C.”  By  the  way,  is  not  that 
water  getting  scarce  by  this  time,  after  such  po¬ 
tations,  actual  and  recommended  ?  Long  life 
and  pleasant  days  to  T.  L.  C.,  though  I  fear  a 
little,  unless  Saratoga  does  give  out. 


CHURCH  EECOVSTBUCTIOH  HT  EAST  TEHITESSEE. 

Panon  Brownlow’i  Welcome — State  CoBvention,  1866 — 
How  a  Legislature  A(ljoarned — Mt.  Horeb — Seven 
Classes  of  Rebels — The  Beast  with  Seven  Heads  and 
Ten  Homs. 

Dear  Evangelist :  In  1861  I  was  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Marion,  Ind.,  and 
president  of  a  college  at  the  same  place ;  had 
just  given  diplomas  to  my  first  four  graduates, 
two  gentlemen  and  two  ladies — when  some  one 
asked  what  Mr.  Sawyer  meant  by  keeping  so 
many  young  men  studying  Algebra  and  Latin 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  army  ?  Impressed  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  to  defend  the  life  of 
the  nation,  the  college  was  closed  until  the 
question  was  settled  whether  we  were  to  have 
a  country  any  longer  to  keep  school  in.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission  as  chaplain  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Indiana  regiment,  under  Col.  James 
R.  Slack,  and  over  sixty  of  my  students  entered 
the  army  as  volunteers. 

After  serving  three  years  as  chaplain,  letters 
from  Dr.  Kendall  and  Dr.  Hatfield  reminded 
me  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  Church,  and 
urged  me  to  go  to  East  Tennessee  to  reorganize 
the  churches  there ;  so  I  tendered  my  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  in  November,  1864,  began  my  labors, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Parson  Brownlow,  who  had  helped  to  run  me 
out  of  the  State  in  1857,  welcomed  me  back  very 
cordially ^.pajing  that  the  State  needed  just  such 
men ;  that  he  had  found  the  gradual  putting 
down  of  slavery  was  the  gradual  putting  down 
of  the  rebellion,  and  he  had  come  over  to  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  and  universal  emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  I  was  a  newspaper  man,  his  office 
and  columns  were  at  my  service.  He  helped  to 
furnish  me  comfortable  quarters,  and  insisted 
that  I  should  go  as  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville 
State  Convention,  and  furnished  me  transport¬ 
ation. 

As  we  were  coming  out  of  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  one  day,  during  the  Convention,  Brownlow 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  how  the  rebel  leg¬ 
islature  adjourned,  adding  that  it  was  well  worth 
hearing.  Putting  out  his  tongue  in  his  peculiar 
style,  he  said  “  word  had  come  to  Nashville  that 


Buckner  had  captured  Gen.  Grant  and  all  his 
army ;  and  the  bells  were  rung  and  the  streets  il¬ 
luminated,  and  cannons  fired  for  joy,  and  many 
of  the  people  got  drunk.  Towards  morning 
Mr.  Martin,  Si)eaker  of  the  House,  received 
word  that  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg ;  that 
Grant  had  taken  Fort  Donelson,  Gen.  Buckner, 
and  ten  thousand  prisoners,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  adjourn  and 
remove  the  public  archives  to  some  place  of 
safety.  The  bell  of  the  State-house  was  rung 
to  call  the  members  together,  and  the  Si>eaker 
announced  the  situation,  and  that  he  would  en¬ 
tertain  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  some  safe  place, 
and  he  hoped  a  quorum  would  agree  on  the 
matter  without  delay.  One  suggested  Frank¬ 
lin,  but  some  one  objected  that  it  was  too  near 
Nashville ;  another  said  Murfreesboro,  but  that 
was  no  better ;  another  said  Knoxville,  and  was 
answered  “  Too  many  Lincolnites  over  there.” 
The  members  began  to  gather  up  their  papers 
and  hats  to  leave,  for  fear  of  Grant  and  his 
gun-boats,  when  the  Speaker  brought  down 
his  gavel,  saying  he  hoped  a  quorum  would 
stay  to  vote.  “  It  is  true,  gentlemen,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  that  the  Lincoln  vandals  have  invad¬ 
ed  our  soil,  but  by  the  good  Providence  of  God 
and  the  valor  of  our  troops  we  hope  to  beat  them 
back;  but,”  he  added  with  great  emotion,  “if 
we  never  all  meet  again  in  this  world,  I  hope 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven !  ”  A  Mr.  Simpson, 
member  from  Hawkins  county  and  a  Union 
man,  sprang  up  and  said  “  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  this  body  will  not  adjourn  to  meet  in 
heaven,  for  they  will  never  have  a  quorum 
there ! ” 

Soon  after  the  Knoxville  church  was  reorgan¬ 
ized,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  R.  P. 
Wells,  an  urgeht  appeal  was  made  to  me  from 
a  church  named  Mount  Horeb,  a  few  miles  from 
New  Market,  for  immediate  reorganization. 
They  were  put  off  several  times,  on  the  ground 
that  the  session  stood  four  rebel  to  three  Union 
men,  with  ft  rebel  minister  on  hand ;  but  at  ihe 
proper  time,  taking  with  me  Rev.  Mr.  Lyle,  who 
had  been  refused  licensure  by  Union  Presbyte¬ 
ry  because,  as  the  record  shows,  he  would  not 
“  make  common  cause  with  the  South  in  her 
struggle  for  independence,”  but  had  been 
clothed  with  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel 
soon  after  Longstreet  .left  Tennessee,  I  went 
among  them  to  help  carry  out  their  wish.  Mr, 
Lyle  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  treason, 
from  the  words  “  The  powers  that  be  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God.  ”  I  had  discovered  seven  classes 
of  rebels— the  original  secession  rebel,  the  Fort 
Sumter  rebel,  the  Bull  Run  rebel,  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  proclamation  rebel,  the  negro  soldier 
rebel,  the  negro  suffrage  rebel,  and  last,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  religious  rebel,  who  was  mad 
at  the  Lord  because  Lee  surrendered,  and  who 
accepted  all  the  excuses  the  pro-slavery  relig¬ 
ious  press  set  up  in  defence  of  rebellion.  The 
postmaster  handed  me  the  names  of  forty -odd 
subscribers  to  The  Christian  Observer,  and  af¬ 
ter  reading  the  names  I  spoke  very  plainly  of 
the  character  of  The  Observer  and  the  natural 
suspicion  that  would  rest  upon  those  who  loved 
to  read  it.  A  number  of  the  subscribers  came 
to  me  and  begged  me  to  have  their  paper  dis¬ 
continued,  and  as,  in  the  round  of  the  church¬ 
es,  I  succeeded  in  striking  the  names  of  fi]^e 
hundred  or  more  subscribers  from  his  list.  Dr. 
Converse  honored  me  with  the  title  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Secretary  of  War. 

It  was  a  time  for  bold  measures,  and  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  work  had  to  be  done.  The 
son  of  one  of  the  rebel  elders  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  to  his  father’s  for  dinner.  The  old 
gentleman  I  had  known  well  before  the  war, 
and  he  had  professed  warm  friendship;  but 
now  evidently  he  did  not  wish  to  see  me.  As  I 
entered  the  door  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  head 
of  a  sprightly  little  boy,  and  said  “  My  little 
man,  whose  son  are  you  ?  ”  A  sharp  voice  be¬ 
hind  me  answered,  “He  is  one  of  the  little 
rebels  you  and  Billy  Lyle  were  talking  about ; 
if  his  father  did  die  in  the  rebel  army,  he  went 
to  heaven,  where  I’m  afraid  you  and  Billy  Lyle 
will  never  get  to.”  “You  are  the  very  woman 
I’ve  been  looking  for,”  I  replied,  “  ever  since 
I  came  back  to  Tennessee.  You  call  up  the 
story  of  an  old  lady  whose  husband  was  very 
sick  and  likely  to  die  (and  did  die),  but  who 
was  inclined  to  talk  a  great  deal.  She  laid  her 
hand  affectionately  on  his  forehead  and  said 
to  him,  ‘  My  dear,  don’t  exhaust  yoiirself  that 
way,  talking,  but  go  on  with  your  dying,’  It 
may  be  unpleasant  for  you  rebels  to  go  on  with 
your  dying,  but  it  don’t  help  matters  to  ex¬ 
haust  yourself  that  way  talking.” 

The  elder  was  reading  the  large-print  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  at  length  turned  to  me  with  the 
question,  “  Mr.  Sawyer,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  beast  in  Revelation  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns?”  I  answered,  “I  think  he  had 
about  enough  for  one  animal.”  “Well,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  said,  “it  means  this  Lincoln  govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  mark  on  their  foreheads  and 
in  their  hands  I  believe  has  prophetic  refer¬ 
ence  to  amnesty  oaths  and  the  passes  you  have 
to  get  nowadays  of  provost-marshals.” 

That  night  another  rebel  elder  invited  me 
home  to  stay  with  him.  After  family  worship, 
he  said  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us 
rebel  elders  ?  ”  I  asked  “What  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  with  you?”  He  replied  “I 
was  conscientious  in  this  matter.”  I  told  him 
‘  conscientious  ’  was  a  good  word ;  that  I  always 
liked  it ;  that  he  was  ‘  conscientious,’  I  suppos¬ 
ed,  in  defending  the  setting  of  bloodhounds  on 
men  and  in  starving  prisoners  to  death.  “I 
have  now  surrendered,”  he  said,  “  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cause  as  lost.  When  the  war  began  I 
was  told  that  cotton  was  king ;  that  it  would 
bring  us  money  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  with  it  we  could  soon  build  up  for  ourselves 
a  government  richer  and  stronger  than  the 
old ;  and  believing  this  would  be  so,  I  urged 
my  three  boys  to  go  into  the  Confederate  ser¬ 
vice.  Two  of  them  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
the  third  you  see  is  a  cripple  for  life,  having 
lost  a  leg  in  the  war.  When  a  boy  I  was  taught 
that  one  essential  element  of  acceptable  prayer 
is  to  say  ‘Thy  will  be  done,’  and  although  I 
prayed  for  the  success  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  South,  when  Lee  surrendered  and  Rich¬ 
mond  fell,  I  saw  that  the  Lord’s  will  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mine ;  and  if  I  could  have  called 
back  four  years,  I  would  have  given  my  boys 
very  different  advice.  Now  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  us  ?  ”  “I  will  take  your  hand 
on  what  you  have  just  said,”  I  answered; 
“and  if  you  will  stand  by  that,  and  go  before 
the  session  to-morrow  and  talk  to  the  elders  as 
you  have  talked  to  me,  the  Lord  may  show 
you  the  path  of  duty.”  He  followed  my  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  and  as  he  carried  great  sorrows  (for 
he  was  a  tender  father),  the  elders  gave  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  church  recognize  him  as  acceptable 
still  in  his  office,  and  requested  me  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  members  of  the  church  for 
iheir  approval.  I  stated  the  case  frankly,  and 
the  members  voted  almost  unanimously  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  recommendation,  and  he  took  his 
place  among  them.  At  the  next  meeting  we 


witnessed,  what  Jefferson  Davis  says  he  never 
saw,  a  complete  surrender  of  a  number  of  rebel 
women,  who  came  before  the  session  saying 
“  We  have  said  so  many  hard  things  against 
the  Lincolnites,  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  come 
and  ask  their  forgiveness.” 

The  church  was  happily  reorganized  on  this 
basis  of  fraternity,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lyle  was  set¬ 
tled  as  the  minister,  and  preached  for  them 
very  acceptably  for  a  number  of  years. 

Samuel  Sawyeb. 

Marlon,  Indiana. 


KNEELING  IN  PRAYER  AIDS  DEVOTION. 

How  Attitndei  and  Oestnrea  React  upon  the  Mind. 

Recently,  in  the  large  dining-hall  of  a  ladies’ 
seminary,  after  the  evening  meal,  came  evening 
worship.  The  singing  and  reading  of  Scripture 
having  passed,  all  knelt  down  together  to  join 
in  prayer — hundreds  of  ladies  and  a  few  men. 
It  was  an  impresslve_  thought  that  so  many 
knelt  before  God  in  worship.  One  of  those 
present  had  a  day  or  two  previous,  at  a  large 
meeting  of  an  association  of  ministers,  joined  in 
the  closing  service  of  prayer,  where  all  knelt 
together,  alike  the  young  men  and  the  men  of 
venerable  years.  A  few  of  them  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  StRte  and  nation,  but  they  were  all 
one  as  bowed  down  before  God.  The  two  occa¬ 
sions  forcibly  brought  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  “O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker.” 

Then  were  recalled  the  difficulties  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  with  some  awakened  and  convicted  persons, 
in  getting  them  to  kneel  down  with  him  in  pray¬ 
er.  They  have  never  been  accustomed  to  it,  and 
now  to  kneel  has  meaning.  Parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  the  same  room ;  they  have  never  yet 
knelt  down  together  in  worship.  If  now  they 
will  do  it,  the  act  will  assist  in  their  commenc¬ 
ing  the  service  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  persons  not  Christians,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  wandering  from  their  Saviour,  have  some¬ 
times  felt  when  in  the  posture  of  kneeling  for 
prayer,  that  their  heads  were  lower  than  their 
hearts.  Yet  the  kneeling  of  the  person  seemed 
almost  to  pull  the  spirit  down.  It  was  at  least 
the  body’s  requisition  upon  the  spirit  to  bow 
before  G^. 

Here,  plainly,  is  a  law;  the  actions  of  the 
body  tend  to  control  the  passions  or  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Parents  teach  their  children  the 
acts  of  reverence  toward  their  seniors,  and  of 
politeness  to  all,  in  order  to  produce  reverence 
and  politeness  of  spirit.  The  outward  courte¬ 
sies  of  life,  unless  perverted  by  hyiwcrisy,  are 
constantly  breeding  the  inward  courtesy  of 
mind.  Action  awakens  thought;  thought 
awakens  emotion,  and  often  it  awakens  appe¬ 
tite.  Who  has  not  felt  thirst  for  water  because 
he  saw  another  drinking  it  ?  That  bright  array 
of  shining  decanters  in  saloons,  is  on  purpose 
to  whet  appetite  for  the  intoxicating  cup.  And 
those  bottles  serve  their  purpose  well. 

Like  many  other  laws,  this  one  of  the  relation 
of  the  body  to  the  mind  may  he  used  for  both 
good  and  evil.  While  a  reverent  posture  tends 
to  true  worship,  an  irreverent  one  in  time  of 
worship  tends  to  hardness  of  heart.  Boys 
playing  at  fisticuffs  are  in  unusual  danger  of 
becoming  angry.  Boys  or  men  carrying  pistols 
th«reb|y  invite  the  temptation  to  shoot  some 
one.  Even  reading,  which  carries  the  mind  in¬ 
to  loved  imaginings  of  evil  actions,  excites  the 
passions  corresponding  to  those  actions.  Boys 
that  read  with  delight  about  piracies,  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  become  pirates.  Several 
sons  of  well-educated  families  enlisted  in  the 
navy,  went  to  sea,  planned  piracy,  were  detect¬ 
ed,  and  executed.  In  the  sequel  it  was  found 
that  before  leaving  their  homes,  they  had  long 
been  filling  their  minds  with  the  horrible  sto¬ 
ries  of  piracies.  Turning  the  thoughts  upon 
evil  actions,  unless  with  aversion,  or  with  sopie 
protecting  purpose  of  good,  creates  and  inten¬ 
sifies  evil.  Beholding  or  contemplating  evil 
conduct  for  pleasure  or  entertainment,  is  sure 
to  swarm  a  whole  brood  of  evils.  Exhibiting 
evil  in  miniature,  or  in  spectacular  form,  for 
the  delight  of  others,  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
methods  of  corrupting  both  beholders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

This  principle  applies  to  an  important  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  evil  to  enact  evil  for  ,the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  others.  The  design  of  theatres  is  to 
entertain  spectators,  not  to  teach  morals.  A 
theological  student  once  thought  to  perfect  his 
education  by  going  to  hear  Booth.  He  watched 
the  boys  and  young  men  there,  and  noticed 
that  their  chief  delight  was  not  in  the  portrayal 
of  some  fine  sentiment,  but  in  the  brilliant  act¬ 
ing  of  tragic  iniquities.  He  rightly  concluded 
that  the  tendencies  were  evil. 

Grant  and  affirm  that  some  stage-players  are 
virtuous,  yet  will  it  not  be  conceded  that  in  no 
other  class  of  equally  well  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  are  there  so  many  who  are  vicious? 
Why  is  it?  Because  they  so  much  exhibit  vice 
for  the  pleasure  of  others,  and  their  own  pecu¬ 
niary  profit.  With  only  such  objects  inview^ 
the  practice  must  be  corrupting.  He  who  plays 
the  clown  for  the  amusement  of  others,  is  likely 
to  make  clowns  and  become  clownish.  The 
lady  that  feigns  and  sings  love  in  an  opera,  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  likely  to  have  a  heart  for 
true  love  herself.  And  they  who  can  and  do 
hear  it  much  with  pleasure,  are  they  notin  dan¬ 
ger  of  suffering  their  own  sentiment  of  love, 
however  pure  before,  to  become  gross  and  low  ? 

This  law  of  which  we  speak  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  notice  by  philosophers.  Maudsley,  an  able 
English  author  on  the  “  Physiology  and  Pathol¬ 
ogy  of  Mind,”  says :  “Any  particular  passion  is 
rendered  stronger  and  more  distinct  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  bodily  states  which  it  naturally 
produces,  and  which  in  turn  tend  to  engender 
it.  Mr.  Braid  found  by  experiments  on  patients 
whom  he  had  put  in  a  state  of  hypnotism,  that 
by  inducing  attitudes  of  body  natural  to  certain 
passions,  he  would  excite  those  passions. 
When  we  put  ourselves  into  an  attitude  that 
any  passion  naturally  occasions,  it  is  most  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  acquire  in  some  degree  that  pas¬ 
sion.”  The  stage-player  and  the  opera-singer 
very  often  take  the  attitude  of  some  evil  pas¬ 
sion.  It  is  their  pursuit  in  life.  It  is  most  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  more  and  more  acquire  in  some 
degree  the  passions  which  they  exhibit.  And 
they  for  whose  entertainment  the  exhibition  is 
made,  by  beholding  the  lascivious  attitudes  and 
the  portrayal  of  the  passions,  often  imagine 
themselves  in  the  same,  and  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  in  them  also  is  to  produce  the  vices 
which  the  ptassions  unrestrained  will  certainly 
engender. 

If  objectors  say  that  this  reasoning  equally 
condemns  reading  the  drama,  and  therefore 
must  be  erroneous,  the  reply  is *Nay,  because 
the  reader  may  refuse  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
the  evil  passions ;  may  study  only  the  style  and 
art  of  the  author ;  while  if  he  were  a  witness  of 
the  acting  on  the  stage,  the  exhibition  of  pas¬ 
sion  would  be  forced  upon  him,  and  often  por¬ 
trayals  of  it  demanded  only  by  the  gross  and 
impure  who  might  be  present.  His  own  soul 
would  often  be  the  unwilling  receptacle  of  what 
only  corruption  craves.  A  French  stage-player 


remonstrated  with  a  matron  for  allowing  her 
children  to  witness  a  certain  play  at  the  theatre. 
“What!  ”  said  she  in  astonishment,  “  is  it  not 
pure?”  “Though  not  very  impure,  madam, 
remember  it  is  not  the  play  itself,  but  the  act¬ 
ing,  that  demoralizes.”  If  the  histrionic  art 
could  ever  boast  of  a  genius,  Frances  Ann  Kem¬ 
ble  was  one.  Yet  she  makes  frequent  confes¬ 
sion,  in  her  “  Records  of  a  Girlhood,”  which 
show  that  exhibiting  evil  for  the  pleasure  of 
spectators  is  itself  evil.  These  are  some  ex¬ 
pressions  that  fall  from  her  pen :  “  My  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  dramatic  profession  is  on  the  score 
of  its  uselessness  ” ;  “  The  moral  dangers  of  the 
life  upon  which  I  was  entering” ;  “  The  vanity 
and  love  of  admiration  it  can  hardly  fail  to  fos¬ 
ter  ” ;  “  It  is  astonishing  what  a  different  effect 
real  and  fictitious  distress  has  upon  one  ” ; 
“  Neither  have  I  ever  presented  myself  before 
an  audience  without  a  shrinking  feeling  of  re¬ 
luctance,  or  withdrawn  from  their  presence 
without  thinking  the  excitement  I  had  under¬ 
gone  unhealthy,  and  the  personal  exhibition 
odious  ”  (pp.  292,  222,  221,  609,  221).  If  such  a 
woman  so  clearly  perceived  and  keenly  felt  the 
evils  of  the  stage  in  its  better  condition,  the 
evils  of  stage-playing  in  all  its  phases  must  have 
carried  many  down  the  vortex  of  ruin. 

W.  D.  L. 


lB\}tninan  Uiitti 

KOSSUTH’S  “HEMOIRS.” 

Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  now 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  sends  out  from  his 
retreat  in  exile  a  volume  of  “  Memoirs,”  which 
will  be  eagerly  read  in  many  quarters  where 
his  name  starts  a  train  of  eloquent  echoes. 
The  volume  is  likely  to  disappoint  many  Who 
take  it  up  expecting  to  find  in  it  an  account  of 
its  author’s  life  since  his  memorable  escape 
from  exile  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  United  States 
frigate  “  Mississippi,”  in  1851.  It  is  a  semi- 
historical  fragment,  composed  of  notes  and 
memoranda  relating  to  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Hungary  after  his  famous 
visit  to  this  country,  of  which  the  chief  me¬ 
mentoes  are  an  indefinite  quantity  of  Hunga¬ 
rian  bonds,  a  volume  of  eloquent  speeches,  and 
the  soft-felt  hat  which  was  named  after  him. 
Indeed  he  contributed,something  to  make  the 
moustache  popular.  It  has  not  been  generally 
known  exactly  how  much,  nor  what,  Kossuth 
did  after  his  release  to  secure  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Hungary.  That  he  exerted  himself 
with  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  and  zeal  of  an  en¬ 
thusiast,  is  generally  believed  from  the  esti¬ 
mate  formed  of  his  character. 

This  volume  (published  by  the  Appletons) 
gives  a  spirited  account  of  some  of  these  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  a  contribution  both  to  a  personal 
biography  and  a  general  history.  Kossuth  ex¬ 
pected  much  from  the  Italian  revolution,  and 
the  interference  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  behalf 
of  Italy  against  Austria.  He  had  magnificent 
schemes.  He  corresponded  with  Cavour  and 
Francis  Deak,  and  carried  on  negotiations 
with  Louis  Napoleon.  But  his  projects  mis¬ 
carried.  His  pronunciamentoes  were  nega¬ 
tived  by  events  which  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent,  nor  the  foresight  to  anticipate. 
And  perhaps  one  reason  of  the  miscarriage  of 
his  plans  is  revealed  in  this  volume,  in  the 
character  of  the  man,  in  the  excess  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  his  practical  understanding,  in 
an  idealism  which  outruns  the  slow-footed 
march  of  common-sense.  He  reminds  one 
continually  of  Lamartine,  who  was  essentially 
a  poet  caught  and  held  in  the  meshes  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  affairs,  where,  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  did  little  but  mischief,  and  nothing  very 
well.  In  Kossuth  there  is  an  element  of  ex¬ 
travagance  which  unfitted  him  for  dealing  with 
actual  affairs,  which  require  precision  of  state¬ 
ment  and  matter-of-fact  views.  For  example, 
he  speaks  of  his  receptlonUat  the  State  House 
in  Boston  by  “the  Governor  of  that  free,  culti¬ 
vated,  happy,  model  State,  ini;which  there  is 
not  a  single  person  who  cannot  write,  not  a 
single  imuper,  not  a  single  tumble-down  house,” 
whose  assurance  of  friendship  “  was  refichoed 
by  the  acclamations  which  reverberated  through 
the  heavens,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  gathered  together  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.”  The  carefully -gathered  statistics  of 
Massachusetts  report  quite  an  army  of  illiter¬ 
ates  and  paupers  in  that  ancient  common¬ 
wealth,  which  has  its  full  share  of  dilapidated 
houses ;  and  his  report  of  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  assembled  to  welcome  him,  reminds 
us  of  the  familiar  story  of  the  boy  who  saw  a 
thousand  cats  sitting  on  the  fence  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  but  finally  yielded  to  vigorous  cross- 
examining,  step  by  step  retreating  first  to  a 
hundred,  then  to  fifty,  then  to  ten,  and  finally 
concluding  that  all  he  could  say  with  positive 
certainty  was  that  his  own  black  Tom  and  an¬ 
other  cat  were  there  together.  It  is  the  vice  of 
eloquence  to  deal  in  generalities,  to  amplify 
and  exaggerate,  to  color  and  infiate,  and  Kos¬ 
suth  is  unfortunately  eloquent.  The  hard- 
headed  statesmen  of  Europe,  who  acquired 
their  ascendancy  very  largely  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  details,  and  their  capacity  for  dealing 
with  them,  might  well  be  excused  for  looking 
with  suspicion  upon  a  man  whose  projects  were 
splendid  as  scenes  in  the  clouds,  and  about  as 
remote  and  intangible,  and  whose  common 
talk  was  rhetoric  on  stilts. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  Kossuth, 
with  extraordinary  talents  and  a  personal 
magnetism  which  have  proved  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble,  with  Francis  Deak,  another  Hungarian 
patriot,  but  with  none  of  Kossuth’s  brilliant 
qualities— a  plodding  statesman,  with  such  a 
grip  on  affairs,  such  devotion  to  his  country, 
and  such  transparent  integrity  and  honor,  that 
he  compelled  Austria  to  deal  justly  with  his 
people,  and  grant  them  concession  after  con¬ 
cession  until  they  are  better  off  in  the  Empire 
than  they  might  be  in  independence,  with 
Austria  and  Germany  and  Russia  constantly 
interfering  with  their  affairs,  and  plotting  for 
their  subjugation.  We  may  well  ask  whether, 
after  all,  there  is  not  a  Providence  in  history 
as  well  as  in  human  experience,  and  whether 
at  the  present  time  the  tendency  to  absorb 
l)etty  States  into  powerful  nationalities  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  beneficent  ?  United  Italy  is  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  it  would  be  with  a  half  dozen  jeal¬ 
ous  States  in  constant  rivalry.  United  Ger¬ 
many  is  happier  and  more  prosperous  and 
more  powerful  than  when  it  was  a  grroup  of 
petty  principalities,  each  playing  at  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  The  railway,  the  telegraph,  com¬ 
merce,  culture,  modern  civilization— all  tend 
towards  larger  combinations  of  people,  and  to 
obliterate  the  distinctions  between  States  whose 
geographical  position  and  interests  and  social 
characteristics  make  substantially  one.  Look¬ 
ing  at  Kossuth’s  career  in  the  light  of  accom¬ 
plished  facts,  and  comparing  its  results  with 
his  powers  and  the  achievements  of  less 
men,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  leaves  the 
impression  of  a  sad  failure.  His  patriotism  is 
of  that  sentimental  quality  which  exhales  in 
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dreams,  instead  of  grappling  fast  hold  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  making  them  even  a  little 
better. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Kossuth  descend¬ 
ed  from  a  noble  Lutheran  family  of  Slavic  ori¬ 
gin.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  gave  him  a 
liberal  education.  In  college  he  won  distinc¬ 
tion  by  his  attainments,  especially  in  languag¬ 
es,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  it  was 
said  that  he  could  plead  a  cause  in  Latin 
(which  was  then  used  in  the  courts  to  some  ex¬ 
tent)  better  than  most  young  lawyers  could 
plead  in  their  native  language.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assessor,  and  became  very  popular  with 
the  people.  Admitted  to  the  Diet,  he  soon  be¬ 
came  distinguished  for  his  enthusiastic  liberal¬ 
ism.  After  the  Polish  tragedy  of  1831,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  patriots  were  watched  with  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Kossuth  became  one  of  the  contrib¬ 
utors  to  a  paper  which  reported  the  debates  of 
the  Diet  in  writing,  and  afterwards  had  the 
sheets  lithographed.  The  Government  inter¬ 
fered.  He  was  Supiwrted  by  the  people,  but 
finally  lost  the  privilege  through  the  treachery 
of  others.  He  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
movement  for  freedom  between  1844  and  1848, 
when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  Then 
he  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  was  frightened  at  what  had  taken 
place  in  Paris.  Mettemich  had  fled.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vienna  rose  in  behalf  of  the  appeal. 
A  Hungarian  Ministry  was  appointed,  with 
Kossuth  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Finance.  But  the  reaction  set  in,  and  revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  result.  Kossuth,  with  a  large 
band  of  Hungarians,  surrendered  and  escap¬ 
ed  into  Turkey  as  exiles  in  1849,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Asia  Minor.  There  he  studied 
living  languages  with  great  succees,  and  is 
said  to  have  acquired  his  command  of  English 
by  reading  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  He 
seemed  able  to  address  with  equal  fluency  au¬ 
diences  of  Germans  and  French,  English  and 
Italians.  He  was  received  with  unbounded  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  this  country,  which  he  reached  in 
December,  1851.  But  two  weeks  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  the  coup  d’etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  crush¬ 
ed  all  his  hopes.  He  soon  returned  to  Europe, 
and  has  spent  most  of  the  time  since  in  Turin, 
Italy.  _ 

DR.  DEXTER  OH  CONOREOATIONAU8II.* 

This  is  a  solid  book  of  permanent  value,  and 
indispensable  for  reference  to  the  student  of 
modern  English  and  American  Church  history. 
Dr.  Dexter  is  a  learned  specialist  in  the  history 
of  Congregationalism,  and  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  patient  study  and  investigation  for 
many  years,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  stately  volume,  which  is  printed  in 
fine  type,  on  good  paper,  and  gotten  up  in  the 
best  style  of  the  eminent  publishers,  consists 
of  twelve  lectures  delivered  on  the  Southworth 
Foundation  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  in  1876  to  1879.  It  discusses  the 
epochs  of  Independency,  or  Congregational¬ 
ism,  in  England  and  America,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  literature.  We  have  here  elabo¬ 
rate  sketches  of  Robert  Browne  and  his  co- 
workers;  the  martyrs  of  Congregationalism 
under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  the  exo¬ 
dus  to  Amsterdam;  John  Robinson  and  the 
Leyden  congregation ;  the  early  New  England 
Congregationalism  of  Plymouth,  Boston,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Salem ;  the  latter  New  England  Con¬ 
gregationalism  down  to  the  Oberlin  National 
Council  in  1871;  etc.  The  statements  are 
throughout  fortified  by  references  to  the  sour¬ 
ces. 

A  most  valuable  feature  is  the  bibliograi^i- 
cal  appendix  of  286  pages.  It  contains  no  less 
than  7,250  titles  of  books  relating  to  Congrega- 
tionalisnS  and  cognate  topics,  beginning  A.  D. 
1566,  and  ending  A.  D.  1879.  American  litera¬ 
ture  has  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  list  in 
completeness  and  accuracy,  except  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot’s  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,  which  is  appended  to  Alger’s  “Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,”  and 
which  is  more  valuable  than  the  book  itself. 
Only  scholars  who  have  themselves  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  bibliography,  can  appreciate  the  im¬ 
mense  labor  and  value  of  this  appendix,  for 
which  Dr.  Dexter  deserves  the  profound  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  historical  students. 

*The  CongrexstlonallBin  of  tbe  Last  Three  Hundred 
Years.  Br  Henry  MartTn  Dexter.  Hew  Tork':  Harper  k 
Bros.  1880.  pp.  716,  and  836  royal  oetaro. 


REVIEWS. 

Th'e  Presbyterian  Review  for  July  has  the 
following  articles:  The  Future  of  Humanity 
on  Earth,  by  Prof.  Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D. ; 
The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  the  Evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Masses,  by  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
D.D. ;  The  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
by  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. ;  The  Catholicity 
of  Presbyterianism,  by  Alexander  Taylor  In- 
nes.  Esq. ;  Bible  Revision  and  the  Psalms,  by 
Prof.  John  De  Witt,  D.D. ;  The  Supply  of  Min¬ 
isters,  by  Rev.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  D.D. ;  Re¬ 
lation  of  American  Civil  Law  to  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisprudence,  by  Rev.  Henry  D.  Jenkins.  Of 
“  Notes  and  Notices,”  and  “  Reviews  of  Recent 
Theological  Literature,”  there  are  about  fifty 
pages. 

The  Princeton  Review  for  July  has  for  con¬ 
tents:  The  Position  of  England  in  the  East, 
by  Canon  George  Rawllnson,  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Elections, 
by  I^of.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Yale  College ;  Genesis 
of  Sin,  by  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ;  The  Edenic  Period  of  Man,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  MaeWhorter ;  Principles  of  Taxation,  by 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Washington;  The 
Philosophy  of  Education,  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie, 
University  of  Edinburgh;  Development  and 
Growth  of  Conscience,  by  President  McCosh. 

The  New  Englander  for  July  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  principal  articles :  Older  England,  by  Rev. 
T.  Harwood  Pattison,  Albany ;  The  Roman  Law 
and  Calvinism,  by  Rev.  John  B.  Gregg,  Hart¬ 
ford  ;  Physiology  and  Philosophy,  by  Henry  B. 
Stearns,  M.D.,  Hartford;  The  Historic  Relig¬ 
ions  of  India— I.  Brahmanism— by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Clapp,  Godfrey,  Ill. ;  Oppert’s  Kingdom  of  Co¬ 
rea,  by  S.  Wells  Williams,  Yale  College;  The 
Objects  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study,  by 
David  G.  Porter,  Water  bury,  Ct. 

The  Christian  Monthly  for  June  (T.  Nelson 
&  Sons,  London  and  New  York)  precedes  its 
contents  by  “  The  Month,”  a  series  of  jiara- 
graphs  on  the  most  important  of  the  passing 
topics.  Of  leading  articles.  Bishop  Wllberforoe 
is  written  of  by  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D. ;  Re¬ 
nan’s  London  Lectures  are  discussed  by  Rev. 
D.  Morrison  Ross,  M.A. ;  A  Breeze  from  the 
Engadine  is  by  S.  M.  Nugent.  The  Monthly 
includes  a  “  Family  Treasury  ”  and  a  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Treasury,”  with  appropriate  contents. 

We  have  not  read  a  better  book  from  the  pen 
of  Catherine  M.  Trowbridge  than  her  last  one, 
‘Mistakes.*  It  shows  the  oonseovatlng  and 
ennobling  power  of  Christian  principle  against 
the  wayward  impulses  of  the  human  heart  and 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances.  Con¬ 
gregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 
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The  Churchman  is  Impressed  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  with  which  we  Presbyterians  managed 


.  dead  prophet.  We  dare  not  encourage  them  on  yourselves  fetters  that  shall  hold  you  all  and  praise.  Ministers  testified  to  the  great  His  strict  conscientiousness  made  him  a  firm 

in  the  temper  they  are  at  present  to  profess  your  days.  How  many  once  beautiful  and  pure  light  and  spiritual  benefit  received  at  this  and  adherent  of  whatever  appeared  to  him  as  right, 
•  Christianity.  We  must  Instruct  them  and  wait  young  mouths  have  become  so  foul  by  the  use  previous  Conferences.  One  pastor  said  he  and  an  unfiinching  opponent  of  everything  that 

till  the  giving  of  Christian  alms  is  past.  Our  of  this  dreadful  weed,  that  mother  and  wife,  “  came  to  the  meetings  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  was  dishonoring  to  God  or  degrading  to  man. 
ntOM  ■DINBirBOH.  friends  should  know  that  the  door  is  wide  sister  and  daughter,  are  robbed  of  all  pleasure  found  all  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him ;  for  He  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  an  eloquent 

AUnbnrgb  June  16  1880.  many  are  inclined  to  Chris-  in  its  kiss,  and  even  the  breath  that  passes  after  many  years  of  preaching,  the  Bible  now  denunciation  of  the  opium  traffic  by  a  native 

Dear  Evanaelist-  A  five  weeks’’ stay  in  this  through  it  is  an  offence.  was  to  him  as  a'new  book.”  preacher,  and  afterward  expressed  his  cordial 

not  diminished  my  enthusi-  among  the  Jews.  The  centre  of  What  a  pity  that  mortals  put  forth  efforts  Many  conversions  have  taken  place  at  these  sympathy  with  the  speaker.  Untiring  in  work 

asm  for  el^er  its  beauty  or  its  ugliness.  For  is  Hamadan,  under  the  care  of  to  render  themselves  unlovely  and  filthy  1  All  gatherings,  and  the  testimonies  of  recent  con-  for  God,  persevering  in  all  duty,  unwavering 

everr  dln«v  <rfd  stone  the  ancient  Edinburgh  Teheran  station.  The  pastor  there  is  a  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  making  body  verts  were  gratifying  to  all.  in  faith,  and  steady  in  purpose,  he  was  a  work- 

oriea  out  with  the  grandest  and  most  stirring  Nestorian.  The  Jews  foremost  in  character  and  spirit  clean  and  sweet  before  God  and  be-  For  six  days  it  seemed  like  sitting  in  the  er  greatly  appreciated  when  in  the  field,  and 
fUncra  of  dvll  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  wealth  in  their  community  of  5,000  souls,  fore  man.  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  God  greatly  missed  when  removed  from  it.  We 

old  Grass  Market  and  the  Gray  Friars*  church  “®  baptized  Christians,  and  very  few  remain  speaking  to  us  through  His  Word,  and  the  may  not  feel  sad  to-day  on  his  account, 

and  churchyard,  that  above  it,  plain  unmoved  either  for  or  against  the  truth.  The  CHUBCHES  nST  UPPER  MXCHIQAN.  Holy  Spirit  with  us  as  an  abiding  presence.  Though  mourning  our  loss,  for  him  we  can 

enough  in  themwlves,  but  redolent  with  mar-  oPPOslng  Jews  and  the  leading  Moslems  are  Brother  L.  W.  Chapman  of  West  Bay  City  Although  many  schools  of  theology  were  rep-  only  rejoice  that  his  struggles  are  over,  and 
tyr-memories,  are  examples  of  what  fascinates  league,  and  the  Christian  Jews  are  under  has  resigned  his  pastorate  of  about  eight  years,  resented,  there  was  no  controversy,  no  differ-  the  eternal  rest  of  heaven  is  his !  8.  L.  B. 

and  holds  a  stranger,  but  above  all,  a  Presbyte-  e®^®re  persecution.  The  same  state  of  things  Hjg  church  was  formerly  known  as  that  of  We-  ®uce  of  sentiment,  but  all  were  of  one  accord, 

rian,  from  beyond  the  sea.  The  Martyrs*  mon-  ®^i®  in  Seenah  and  Kermanshah,  where  our  nona.  With  its  present  name,  it  has  been  con-  U'Ud  like  the  Bereans  of  old,  “received  the 

ument,  in  Gray  Friars*  churchyard,  commemo-  “®  It  should  known,  founded  with  Bay  City ;  but  it  is  a  separate  mu-  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  search- 

rates  twenty  thousand  worthies  who  refused  too,  that  while  Mr.  Abbott,  H.  B.  M.  Consul-  nicipality  across  the  Saginaw  river.  The  church  ®d  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  * 

not  their  lives  for  their  faith;  albeit  one  cannot  g®u®ral  in  Tabreez,  is  using  his  infiuence  for  was  organized  in  1865,  under  the  administration  were  so.”  W.  W.  C.  The  Churchman  is  Impressed  with  the  wls- 

but  smile  at  what  follows  its  long  rhyming  epi-  Hb®*^  conscience  among  Armenians,  the  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Campbell.  It  is  now  in-good  con-  dom  with  which  we  Presbyterians  managed 

taph:  “For  a  particular  account  of  the  cause  English  Embassy  at  the  capital  gives  no  sym-  dition,  with  about  ninety  members,  self-sus-  THE  IiATE  lUSSIONARY  DOOLITTLE,  the  entertainment  and  mileage  expenses  of  our 

and  manner  of  their  sufferings,  see  The  Cloud  Pn^by  or  help  to  persecuted  Jews,  and  thus  taining,  with  a  pretty  church  building,  and  out  aho,it  to  h«  General  Assembly  at  Madison.  “  There  were 

of  witnesses,  CniUchonk’s  and  Defoe’s  hie-  vl^lly  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  their  perse-  of  debt.  West  Bay  City  is  the  place  where  H.  several  feature,  about  the  Assembly  (it  re- 

torles.”  If  that  is  not  a  first-class  advertise-  ®«“™;  W®  earnestly  ask  the  prayera  or  all  w.  Sage  runs  one  of  the  great  lumber  factories  ^1*  wer  one  who  had  known  him  on  the  other  side  ol  marks),  which  might  well  teach  a  lesson  to  our 

ment  of  the  books  named,  I  do  not  know  what  Christians  for  Persia  at  this  crisis.  J .  H.  ».  of  these  United  States,  and  makes  two  or  three  the  globe,  and  who  as  a  brother  missionary  could  tos-  nhnmh  and  which  not  onlv  indicate  a  hhrh 

could  be.  I  half  suspect  that  their  canny  pub-  - - - '5^  or  four  hundred  barrels  of  salt  each  day.  Mr.  ufy  to  his  worth.  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  8.  L.  Baldwin  of  ^  prosperity  but  a  large  degree  of  good 

Ushers  had  a  hand  in  the  inscription.  A  WORD  OP  REMONSTRANCE.  Sage  is  well  known  as  one  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  Foochow,  China,  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  who  paid  ^  denomination  ”  After  irlancinir  at 

In  this  Gray  Friars*  church  and  churchyard  xo  the  Editor  of  me  Bvangeiist :  Aarons.  The  church  of  West  Bay  City  wants  the  following  tribute  to  his  departed  brother,  which  he  sense  m  me  aenomina  ion.  i  g  a  ng 

was  signed  the  original  Scottish  Covenant.  But  in  your  paper  of  June  24th  I  find  the  follow-  »  minister.  has  kindly  written  out  at  the  r^u^t  of  one  of  the  Pro-  recent  unsucc^ful  efforts  to  reduee  the  repre- 

I  am  afraid  that  the  theology  taught  in  the  an-  ing  paragraph :  '  ■  r  Brother  Chapman  is  at  present  working  up  a  i^ors  in  HamUton  College.— Ed.  Evan.]  sentation  in  the  Assembly,  our  contemporary 

dent  edifice  scarcely  agrees  with  that  of  the  Progresrive Friends.  Presbyterian  church  at  Gaso,  Tuscola  county,  “Rev.  Justus  Doolittle  was  born  in  Rutland,  adds: 

sturdy  old  Reformers.  I  heard  there  a  sermon  a  generation  ago  a  number  of  the  Society  of  ®°®  <^be  most  fiourishing  villages  in  the  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 1824.  He  was  But  the  Presbyteries  were  not  in  favor  of  the 

on  the  religious  education  of  youth.  The  best  Friends,  “commonly  called  Quakers,”  who  had  Saginaw  Presbytery.  The  church  was  but  an  converted  in  Medina,  Orleans  county,  in  1834,  proposed  reduction  ;  theyv^hedtoavailthem- 

form  of  it.  we  are  told,  as  now  taught,  was  from  departed  from  the  evangelical  teaching  of  the  infant  when  brother  Chapman  took  hold  of  it,  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard.  His  strong  m^  ;  there  was  safety  In 

bsithet  the  Ctechism  nor  the  Bible.  The  beet  ?h£'  SS'rt^SlZ  !■“  «««•  He  le  a  father  eooa  alterwartl  remold  with  hie  femlly  ;”“t'h^'roepS%ol  aX" 

form,  tho  prospchor  thought,  would  bo  from  &  yearly  meeting  in  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  which  workman  of  experience  and  that  needs  not  to  to  Indiana.  Justus  returned  to  this  State  in  had  become  too  burdensome  for  the 

book  giving  an  account  of  the  different  religions  drew  together  a  motley  company,  and  strikingly  be  ashamed.  His  engagement  there  is  for  six  1844,  and  united  with  the  Congregational  church  members,  it  had  not  outgrown  the  ability  of 

of  the  world  leaving  the  young  to  select  what  exhibited  the  downward  tendency  of  error.  A  months  only,  at  present.  I  have  hopes  that  in  Rutland.  He  entered  Hamilton  College  on  the  Church.  And  so  they  determined  not  to 

was  best  from  each  and  all.  I  thought  Freeman  S  l^e^ncnlc^  the  Caso  church  will  grow  into  such  stalwart  Sept.  21,  1842,  and  graduated  honorably  from  retrench  in  the  moral  infiuence  of  the  calUng 

Clark’s  account  of  “The  Ten  Great  Religions  ”  woman’s  rights, ^he  taxation"^ of**church*property,’  proportions  as  to  give  him  all  the  work  and  all  that  institution  July  22, 1846.  During  his  whole  together  so  many  men  of  m^k,  but  to  look  to 

was  just  the  book  he  wanted.  I  have  either  denunciation  of  capital  punishment,  and  “sledge-  the  support  he  needs;  so  that  we  may  retain  life  he  cherished  pleasant  memories  of  the  tne  wnoie  unuren  uir  oiner 

been  very  unfortunate  in  hearing  its  preachers,  hammer  speeches  aimed  chiefly  at  the  Christian  him  against  some  church  with  covetous  eyes  President  and  Professors,  and  of  the  students  notice  was  given  to  tl^Presby- 

or  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  far  thnf  Twi:’  abroad.  with  whom  he  was  there  associated.  He  was  the  people  willingly  responded,  and  all 

gone  on  the  way  toward  a  semi-apostacy.  Ills-  ^  a  ^  A  fair  amount  of  progress  is  made  in  the  cul-  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ithaca,  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  recent  As- 

tened  one  evening  to  the  n-nmiRl  sermon  on  would  designeoly  or  even  con-  tivation  of  our  Upper  Michigan  wilderness.  June  7, 1848.  He  entered  Auburn  Theological  sembly  were  paid  out  of  these  funds.  The  As- 

Home  Missions,  preached  by  appointment  of  8®»®Ysiy®® /®J«8«ce  to  anybody;  but  I  must  ^  church  up  at  Seminary  in  September,  1846,  and  graduated  sembly  was  no  longer  a  burden, but  a  welcome 

the  General  Assembly.  In  closing,  the  practi-  think  the  above  parapaph  wholly  undese^ed.  Harrisville  last  year,  and  got  it  dedicated  free  June  20,  1849.  His  graduating  address  was  on  yisipr,  even  to  an  inland  toWn.  There  was  no 

oal»«gge»«on9  made  were:  1.  To  Impria  the  m  the  Srsl  rla»  the  imdyot  persons  allud-  ■■  The  Peculiar  Obstacles  to  the  Evangelization  'fj”* 

masaes  with  the  Importonoe  and  obligation  ejected  tS  name  this  year  at  Alcona,  eight  miles  away,  which  of  the  Chinese."  So  hilly  had  he  studied  the  ^he  welcome  was  hearty,  the  good-bye 

of  baptism.  2.  To  link  with  it  closely  the  I  f  i  h  Pr®mi8e8  to  be  equally  successful  as  a  financial  field  to  which  he  was  going,  and  so  thoroughly  was  reluctant.  The  CJoramissioners  felt  at  full 

Lord’s  Supper;  and  finally  to  secure  the  fre-  choosing  ®*  .tnenas  undertaking.  Thus  we  are  holding  the  fort  up  had  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  pecu-  liberty,  not  only  to  stop  long  enough  to  tran- 

quent  administration  of  the  latter,  and  daily  ,  Propess,  by  which  it  has  been  known  shore  with  some  success,  notwithstanding  liarities,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  sact  necessary  business,  but  enjoy  all  the  beau- 
services  in  the  churches.  Not  a  word  about  |be  distinction  Is  important,  various  rivalries.  Several  new  points,  with  years,  scarcely  a  word  need  be  changed  in  that  ties  and  pleasures  of  that  most  beautiful  inland 

Chript  and  ms  cross,  pressed  on  sore  human  con-  eWefly  because  there  is  anotpr  b^y,  in  ap-  promise  of  early  church  organization,  are  pre-  address  as  an  accurate  presentation  of  its  sub-  to^. 

sciences  and  burdened  human  hearts;  Christ  part  of  Oie  country,  ca,lled  Propessive  genting  themselves  eastward  from  Bay  City,  in  ject.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was 

brought  home  to  sinners  everywhere.  In  the  which  is  m  no  wise  resigns  e  or  what  we  call  Michigan’s  “thumb,”  in  connec-  ordained  as  a  missionary' by  the  Presbytery  of  ft,  ig  bwominir  it  is  said  cumbersome  and  un- 

_ _ that  above  referred  to.  It  is  well  for  every  _ -l,..  _ m  _ _  tt  a  ii  is  oecoming,  n  is  ^lu,  cumoeraome  ana  un- 


ment  of  the  books  named,  I  do  not  know  what  Christians  for  Persia  at  this  crisis,  J.  H.  S. 
could  be.  I  half  suspect  that  their  canny  pub- 

Ushers  had  a  hand  In  the  inscription.  A  WORD  OP  REMONSTRANCE. 

In  this  Gray  Friars’  church  and  churchyard  xo  the  Editor  of  xhe  ETangeiist : 
was  signed  the  original  Scottish  Covenant.  But  in  your  paper  of  June  24th,  I  find  the  follow- 
I  am  afraid  that  the  theology  taught  in  the  an-  ing  paragraph : 


dent  edifice  scarcely  agrees  with  that  of  the 
sturdy  old  Reformers.  I  heard  there  a  sermon 


Progresuve  Friendi. 


uB  kindly  written  out  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Pro-  recent  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reduce  the  repre¬ 
ssors  In  Hamilton  College.— Ed.  Evan.]  sentation  in  the  Assembly,  our  contemporary 

Rev.  Justus  Doolittle  was  born  in  Rutland,  adds : 

jfferson  county,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 1824.  He  was  But  the  Presbyteries  were  not  in  favor  of  the 


brought  home  to  sinners  everywhere.  In  the 


jilviVA  rpferrpd  t/r  Tt  well  far  ftvprv  - ....  - o -  — t,  -tt  .  -at  i  it  18  oecoming.  It  18  saia,  cumoersome  ana  un- 

prayer  offered  on  the  occasion  was  a  petition  rerereeaio.  i  s  ®  ^  tion  with  the  labors  of  Revs.  T.„  Dwight  Hunt  Cayuga,  and  married  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson  wieldy.  It  is  compelled  to  meet  in  great  cities, 

for  the  dead,  that  they  might  rest  in  peace,  and  ®®^  ®®*y  ‘'®  sta®®  upon  its  own  m,  u  Luke  Nott— the  first  at  and  about  Port  to  Miss  Sophia  A.  Hamilton.  for  they  only  are  equal  to  the  demands  it  makes 


come  forth  to  a  glorious  resurrection.  At  Gray 
Friars’  church  we  were  treated  to  a  liturgy  in¬ 


to  have  its  own  name. 

In  the  next  place,  the  body  alluded  to  did 


id  Luke  Nott — the  first  at  and  about  Port  to  Miss  Sophia  A.  Hamilton.  for  they  only  are  equal  to  the  demands  it  makes 

Austin,  and  the  second  near  Caseville.  The  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  upon  hospitality.  It  has  met  once  in  Boston, 

Upfier  Michigan  is  now  in  rapid  process  of  missionary  work,  is  well  indicated  by  the  fol-  once  in  the  South,  and  once  in  the  West ;  but 


comparably  poorer  than  that  of  the  Book  of  originate  in  any  “d^arture  from  the  settlement,  largely  from  Canada ;  and  the  trees  lowing  paragraphs  taken  from  his  letter  to  the  at  other  tim^  it  alternates  l^tween  our  two 
Common  Prayer.  I  incline  to  say.  Let  us  have  ev“g®Wca|  teaching  of  the  Order  of  friends,  egging  down  rapidly,  and  the  sun  is  shin-  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis-  ®^‘®*  “ 

the  latter,  if  any.  But  an  earnest  Church  needs  new-created  wheat-fields,  of  whose  sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  dated  Nov.  15,  honor-at  the  pri^  it  costs.  'Besides  all  other 


or  disbeliefs.  So  far  as  regards  such  matters.  existence  four  years  ago  nobody  had  1848 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Free  *^®  ®®®®‘^®^?  ®’'  the  least  suspicion.  Fifty  and  sixty  bushels  ^  .  ,  •  —  _ _  _ _ 

Church  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  Prof,  dissent,  and  allied  none.  It  was  the  sub-  per  acre  were  had  last  year  by  several  rejoicing  parish  no  less  than  $15,000.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Robertson-Smith  does  not  seem  to  be  a  finality,  serviency  of  the  ^ciety  of  Friends  to  the  pro-  farmers,  east  and  north  of  here.  These  Bay  must  encounter  hardship  suffering  and  peril.  But  ‘8  ^ked.  Shall  we  ffivide  up  into  provinces 

Dissatisfaction  with  it  seems  to  exist  in  various  slavery  spirit  of  the  day,  as  shown  in  prosenb-  gountry  lands,  ten  years  ago  thought  to  be  Christ  died  to  save  me,  and  why  should  I  not  be  General  Conventiem,  or  shall  we 

directions,  and  there  are  low  mutterings  of  an-  ing  and  disowning  members  for  their  activity  good  enough  for  frogs  and  hoop-poles,  are  now  willing  to  toll  and  expose  myself  to  dan^ger  in  J 

other  dtoptlon  to  co^uence  of  the  loose-  “ ‘“if  ’  givlo*  such  helde  of  eom  and  wheat  ae  noho^  to^vTsor ofil 

ness  which.  It  is  alleged,  this  action  mdicates.  ^  thought  possible  this  side  of  California.  Of  of  sin?  If  I  may  be  the  means  in  the  hands  of  there  is  an  assistant  bishop,  ten.  Hospitality 

I  trust,  however,  nothing  serious  will  result.  ‘'^®  oocie^  towara  temperance  ana  <nn-  gourse  such  lands,  though  not  attractive  at  first,  God  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  a  single  hea-  is  provided  only  for  the  clerical  deputies  ;  the 


**8  •  moneys  collected  for  the  purpose,  the  last  Gen- 

“  Should  the  Board  accept  me,  I  do  not  expect  gj-gj  Convention  that  met  in  New  York  cost  one 


tion  necessary.  A  similar  attitude  on  the  part  “TCT:  V..;  Ja”  ..  q,  save  some  n^tnen  irom  tne  eternal  wages  every  uioeese  ims  i«  mue  repieseuLuuves  or  u 

onri toought  possiDle  tiiis  8106  Of  Oaillomia.  Ul  of  sfo  ?  If  I  msy  be  the  means  in  the  hands  of  there  is  an  assistant  bishop,  ten.  Hospitality 
oi  tne  Ola  socie^  towara  temperance  mo  o  -  g^m-gg  guch  lands,  though  not  attractive  at  first,  God  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  a  single  hea-  is  provided  only  for  the  clerical  deputies  ;  the 


But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  reUgious  matters  ®r  reforms,  conduced  to  the  same  end.  The  in  gomparison  with  smooth  prairie  stretches  in  then,  I  shall  be  amply  compen^ted  for  any  expense  of  travel  and  of  a  month’s  stay  in  a 

.a  ..r,  ,  f®under  of  the  new  organization  was  the  late  Minne«nto  heonme  Rttoaetive  when  8™®“"^  self-denial  and  hardship  and  toil  in  gity  like  New  York  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  many 


here.  ^  ^  venerable  Thomas  MiKllintook,  tormerly  ot  m  x  k  iii  f  . _ _ _ 

Such  crowds  on  the  streets  at  church  hours,  tttxi  i  j-jii  -  piow  nave  aone  tneir  prepara  »« should  I  be  accepted,  I  propose  to  go  as  an 

going  to  church,  as  one  sees  here,  would  do  Waterloo,  long  and  widely  known  as  a  Quaker  invading  sunlight.  No  State  in  ordained  minister ;  and  if  I  were  to  have  my  pref-  thg  nossession  ofwisdom  imnlv  the  nossession 

hu^  spiritual  Wes  in  America  goW  iLve  ®r  w®»  an  able  writer.  A  more  ^  ^e  allowed  the  lead  of  Michi-  erence  In  regard  to  my  field  of  labor,  I  should  se-  ^Xlth^  aSd  it  oflr  haniens  that  th^iS 

nun^  spinrum  eyes  m  amenca  gow.  ^  oave  gamtly  man  has  not  lived  within  the  last  cen-  „„„  to  fruits  vAfrotRhlfta  and  anmo  nther  nro-  lect  China.  I  have  been  for  several  years  deeply  or  wealth  ,  ana  It  oiten  happens  that  the  res 
rarely  seen  anything  but  a  full,  if  not  crowded,  .  xr^  „o9  «  rAvorAntinl  dlaAinlA  r>f  lAana  fruits,  vegetables,  ana  some  other  pr^  interested  in  the  character  and  spiritual  condition  angmta  domt  detains  at  home  the  very  men 

church.  And  the  churches  in  Edinburgh  are  ,  ^  •+>,  n  ^  uiscipie  oi  uesus  ducts.  And  by-and-by  Upper  Michigan  will  of  the  Chinese,  and  I  wish  to  spend  my  life  among  whose  services  would  be  most  valuable  to  the 

legion  And  O  how  the  oongregations  sing!  In  JNazareth,  with  a  heart  as  sweet  as  that  or  ghine  like  Palestine  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  them  in  teaching  them  the  way  of  salvation  by  Church.  Even  now  these  considerations  are 
a  United  Presbvterian  church  I  heard  the  Te  aP®8tle  John,  and  a  courage  equal  to  that  churches  will  be  flourishing  up  and  down  her  Christ.”  occupying  the  attention  of  many  minds,  and  we 

n _ _ of  Paul.  He  was  indeed  a  pattern  of  moral  Who««.  dAnomtoRtionallv.  shalFthtk  He  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Chin*  from  Bo».  submit  that  it 


lounuer  oi  me  new  organization  was  me  late  riiinoig  or  Minnesota  become  attractive  when  muuoiuiJ  auu  ton  m  gity  uke  New  York  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  many 

renerable  Thomas  McClintock,  formwly  of  the  axe  and  the  plow  have  done  their  prepara-  »  Sh“  in''bra?cWted\  I  ^  of  the  laity.  The  possesion  of  wealth  does  not 

Waterloo,  long  and  widely  known  as  a  Quaker  invading  sunlight.  No  State  in  ordained  minister ;  and  if  I  werete  have  my  pref-  always  infer  the  po^ession  of  wisdom,  nor  does 

preacher  as  well  as  an  able  writer.  A  more  cnion  is  to  be  allowed  the  lead  of  Michi-  erence  in  regard  to  my  field  of  labor,  I  shoIlS  se-  aSd  it  ofC 

saintly  man  has  not  lived  within  the  last  cen-  fa  zzAcrAfatoAa  aaH  a^mA  Afb«r  lect  China.  I  have  been  for  several  years  deeply  oi  w^^tn  J  ana  it  oiten  na^ens  tnat  tne 


occupying  the  attention  of  many  minds,  and  we 

submit  tbst  it  is  <iuits  posatlol*  thst  our  Pr«s- 


JlWiwt  sumtbv  the  whole  Deoole  last  Sunday  in  He  was  indeed  a  pattern  of  moral  borders.  Whose,  denominationally,  shaH?t«iy  He  sailed  with  his  wife  for  China  from  Bos-  sub^t  that  it  is«iuito 

.^ieuNtsung  by  tne  whole  people  las  »ui^y,  m  g^oeiienoe  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  en-  be  9  Shall  a  fair  nronortion  of  them  be  ours?  ton,  Nov.  22, 1849,  and  reached  Foochow  May  bytenan  friends  have  found  the  solution  of 

a  m^nerwhlohfewchoirs^  home  could ^ual  joyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  men  of  ev-  k  geernfas  iMhev ^u^hT  31.  850.  He  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  ^^at  te  confessedly  a  difficult  problem.  It 

for  taste  or  correctness:  which  none  could  ap-  i.  j  a  t  ^  seems  as  ii  iney  ougni.  leii  lor  me  nrsi  >  ,  jx  ^  x  would  be  no  very  heavy  burden  for  every  dlo- 

proaoh  for  grandeur  of  effect.  I  had  to  amiiA  party.  In  organizing  the  new  So-  ^.^g  yggj^  they  cannot  do  much  for  Church  t^e  language,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  cese  to  provide  the  means  to  pay  the  expenses 

A#  o  “  TT  T>  * «  Vz..^f>zA..  Sr,  eiety,  he  was  influenced  only  by  a  strong  de-  EregfSon.  or  Education,  or  Publication,  per-  difficulty,  and  the  absence  in  those  days  of  the  gf  jt;g  own  representatives ;  if  it  were,  they 


ciety,  he  was  influenced  only  by  a  strong  de-  Ej-ggtion,  or  Education,  or  Publication,  per-  difficulty,  and  the  absence  in  those  days  of  the  gf  jt;g  g^yn  representatives;  if  it  were,  they 
sire  to  do  good.  I  speak  from  long  and  close  ^aps ;  though  with  a  minister  they  may  show  laaay  helps  now  enjoyed,  he  commenced  to  could,  at  their  option,  reduce  their  number, 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  a  thorough  knowl-  their  trood  will  The  census  te  now  taken  up  ^®1J  family  worship  in  Chinese  within  six  The  deputies  would  come,  with  a  higher  feeling 


at  the  remembrance  of  a  “U.  P.”  brother  in  A  x  ar^oir  onH  ninaA  -t^rection,  or  iiiaucation,  or  iiniDiicauon,  per 

America,  who  could  not  exchange  with  me  be-  ^  ^  g®®<i.  I  speak  from  long  and  close  ^aps ;  though  with  a  minister  they  may  shov 

A  1  jTn  1  acquaintance  with  him,  and  a  thorough  knowl-  thAir  cronrl  will  The  oen mis  ia  now  taken  m 

cause  we  had  only  one  of  David  s  Psalms  m  our  „„  j  tueir  gooa  win.  ine  census  is  now  taKen  uj 

hymnbwk  ^dthechurchwas  profon^  byan  ^*^ted.  fwas  present  at  the  formation  of  ® 


prom  en  U.  .  c  urc  Society,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  Bibles.  the  chapel.  June  21,  1856,  he  was  called  to 

A»,or,Aa°oi'!f^f  those  who  took  part  in  it  were  among  the  best  Our  Bay  County  Bible  Society  met  last  evening  mourn  the  loss  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  died 

or  siirh  airain  and  airato  while  here  at  the  purest  in  the  land.  That  they  did  much  in  our  Presbyterian  church.  The  annual  ex-  in  the  full  triumphs  of  faith.  Oct.  19,  1857,  a 
*1,.^  *®^  years  to  elevate  the  tone  of  morals  in  the  hibifc  showed  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  county,  native  church  was  organized  in  connection  with 

thought  of  our  mutual  prejudices.  In  America  community  where  they  lived,  I  am  very  sure.  Six  hundred  and  odd  families  were  found  desti-  ‘ - -  . . .  .x 


months.  In  two  years  after  his  arrival.  May  of  independence,  to  know  that  they  were  not 
27, 1852,  he  held  his  first  religious  exercise  in  ^  ®8k  from  any  man  an  unwilling  hospitelity, 
the  chapel.  June  21,  1856,  he  was  called  to  live  under  the  shadow  of 


Our  Bay  County  Bible  Society  met  last  evening  mourn  the  loss  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  died  '  .  ,  ,  ^ 

i  our  Presbyterian  church.  The  annual  ex-  in  the  full  triumphs  of  faith.  Oct.  19, 1857,  a  W®  ®  ®ur  conteinporary  froin  what 

[bit  showed  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  county,  native  church  was  organized  in  connection  with  ^®  ®®reeive8  have  witnessed,  that  the  adoption 
ix  hundred  and  odd  families  were  found  desti-  the  American  Board’s  Mission,  consisting  of  ®^  some  plan  similar  to  that  here  referred  to 


profane,  or  fu  more  than  questionable. 


I  was  intenselv  interested  during  a  delightful  ®iple8  is  free  discussion  upon  all  subjects,  it  te  is  out  of  debt,  with  a  small  depository  of  books  Jan.  11,  1859,  Mr.  Doolittle  was  married  to  might  assemble.  It  does  away,  at  a  stroke, 

visit  at  Prof.  BlAiete  to  be'  shown  the  ortcrin^  unlikely  that  it  has  furnished  op-  on  hand.  Miss  Lucy  E.  Mills  at  Shanghai.  He  contin-  with  many  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  del- 

manusaripts  of  LivinKstone  the  irreat  minion-  ^^®  utteranre  of  some  hasty,  ill-  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Messrs,  ued  to  labor  faithfully  at  Foochow  until  Feb.  egates  ;  it  lifts  burdens  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 

S?!^^Ct^e^tthevoluTeS^^  judged,  and  un^und  opinions.  But  that  it  Dawe,  Methodist ;  Ford,  Baptist ;  andLearttt,  23,  1864,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  ^le,  too  heavy  to  be  borne  withLt  aid ;  it  puts 
toStanley,^  many  books  and  paiwrs,  exhib-  S  men  ^ stufh^  ^and^^tew^^  Congregational.  The  census  shows  West  Bay  America  in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  apho-  gg^tions  of  the  Ghuroh  whotoAr  rioh  or 

iting  Livingstone’s  care  and  ingenuity.  All  te  xj’x 


all  sections  of  the  Church,  whether  rich  or 


in  the  neatest  and  most  distinct  characters. 

easUy  read.  The  papers  and  books  are  the  P"^“®  discussions  of  spiritualism ;  but  surely 


property  of  a  daughter  of  Livingstone,  resident  ‘^®  ®«;"®®  woman’s  rights  which  finds 
im  this  city.  Prof.  Blaikie  has  just  completed  champions  in  eminent  Judges,  Senators  and 


men,  I  still  ho^  and  believe  City’s  population  to  be  l^tween  six  and  nla^  disease  which  had  precluded  for  some  poor,  on  a  footing,  whereas  without  such  a  sys- 

I  do  not  myself  find  much  to  edify  in  the  thousand ;  Bay  City  nearly  eighteen  thousand,  time  the  use  of  his  voice  in  public  speaking.  i  **.  u  x  »  xu  i  * 

iblic  discussions  of  spiritualism ;  but  surely  Ambeose.  Aug.  11, 1865,  his  wife  was  called  to  her  heav-  ‘‘‘®  latter,  when  remote  from  the  place  of 

le  cause  of  woman’s  rights,  which  finds  enly  home,  leaving  the  most  clear  and  precious  “®®  d  e  practically  disfranchised, 

lampions  in  eminent  Judges,  Senators,  and  CLIFTOH  SPBIHGS  BIBLE  COVFEKENCE.  testimony  to  her  Saviour’s  grace  in  the  dying  Under  this  system  the  round  full  voice  of  the 


in  thispitv  Pmf  HlRikiA  has  inat  ftomnletftd  cnampions  lu  eminent  Juages,  {Senators,  anU  CLIFTOH  SPBIHOS  BIBLE  COOTEBEHCB.  testimony  to  ner  saviour's  grace  in  tne  aying  — - -  xx.a.xxvx  x.x.x  x,x  .xxv. 

the  great  mtesionair’sUfe  It  te^already  ^most  Hlehops,  te  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  any  During  the  past  six  days  the  fifth  annual  hour.  During  this  stay  at  home,  Mr.  Doolittle  whole  Church  te  heard  at  the  Assembly  ;  in  a 

through  the  press  and  te  to  oome  out  in  the  Intelligent  Assembly.  As  for  the  taxation  of  meeting  for  Bible  study  has  beon  held  in  the  prepared  and  published  his  “  Social  Life  of  the  word,  it  is  a  General  Assembly. 

Pall  ’  church  property,  it  is  advocated  by  scores  of  park  of  the  Sanitarium,  and  its  sessions  have  Chinese,”  the  most  thorough  and  valuable  - 

I  leave  this  fair  and  glorious  city,  probably  evangelical  clergymen,  and  by  several  evan-  been  marked  by  an  increased  interest  over  pre-  work  on  the  details  of  Chinese  life  that  has  The  Central  Presbyterian,  as  we  ought  to 

for  the  last  time  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  gelical  newspapers ;  while  one  Presbyterian  yious  gatherings.  All  evangelical  denomina-  ever  appeared.  His  habit  of  accurate  and  have  noticed  before,  finds  fault  with  our  recent 

divine  has  written  a  book  in  its  favor.  And  tions  were  represented  by  their  ministers  or  painstaking  observation,  is  fully  illustrated  in  notice  of  Prof.  Winchell’s  book  on  the  “  Pre- 

. .  X  P™y  f^®w  long  te  it  since  it  was  determined  to  evangelists.  this  work.  Adamites,”  as  if  we  leaned  towards  the  theory 

CHRISTIAN  PROGRESS  IN  PERSIA.  be  unevangelical  to  oppose  the  gallows?  Is  it  The  topics  for  daily  study  were  these:  (first  Feb.  1,  1866,  he  was  married  at  Galesburg,  gf  that  book.  But  this  inference  is  quite  un- 
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Oroomlah,  Mar  19, 1880. 


be  unevangelical  to  oppose  the  gallows  ?  Is  it 


work  on  the  details  of  Chinese  life  that  has  The  Central  Presbyterian,  as  we  ought  to 
ever  appeared.  His  habit  of  accurate  and  have  noticed  before,  finds  fault  with  our  recent 
painstaking  observation,  is  fully  illustrated  in  notice  of  Prof.  Winchell’s  book  on  the  “  Pre- 
thls  work.  Adamites,”  as  if  we  leaned  towards  the  theory 

Feb.  1,  1866,  he  was  married  at  Galesburg,  gf  that  book.  But  this  inference  is  quite  un- 


Oroomiah, May  19,1880.  not  possible  that  the  “motley  company”  of  day)  The  Testimony  of  God’s  Word  in  Bela-  III., to  Miss  Louisa  Judson,  with  whom  he  sail-  ^a„anted  We  aimed  (as  we  always  mean  to 

To-day  was  held  our  monthly  meeting  with  Friends  of  Progress,  however  mistaken  in  tion  to  Itself;  (second  day)  Its  Testimony  to  ed  for  China  April  7.  He  reached  Tientsin,  to  do)  to  cive  the  areument  a  fair  statement  but 

the  native  Evangelistic  Bowd.  Letters  and  some  things,  may  after  all  be.  to  some  fair  ex-  Man;  (third)  To  the  Saviour;  (fourth)  To  the  which  field  he  was  transferred  Aug.  20.  Here  ng!u}„f„gre  We  do  not  hold  to  ito  th^rv 

reports  were  heard  from  Nestonan  laborers  tent,  amenable  to  reason  and  common  sense.  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (fifth)  To  the  Sepa-  he  labored  three  years,  when  his  voice  again  °  iTk 


over  the  wide  region  westward  of  Eoordistan  and  hold  some  views  worthy  of  consideration  ?  ration  unto  God  of  His  People. 


hopelessly  failing,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  ®‘'  ^^®  ®‘^^®  statements  need  any  such  hy- 


and  eastward  toward  the  centre  of  Persia.  Perhaps  those  “sledge-hammer”  speeches  Two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  enter  the  mercantile  house  of  August  Heard  &  P®theste  in  order  to  their  credibility.  But  our 

There  are  some  points  worthy  of  special  atten-  were  not  against  Christianity  itself  so  much  as  afternoon,  were  devoted  to  each  theme.  The  Co.,  at  Foochow,  as  interpreter.  Though  laid  contemporary  is  learned,  and  always  interest- 

tion  in  connection  with  tliis  time  of  depression  against  abuses  and  errors  that  are  screening  flrgt  speaker  treated  the  subject  as  taught  from  aside  from  active  participation  in  the  mission-  ®®  this  topic,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  quot- 

and  famine.  themselves  behind  that  glorious  name.  When  Genesis  to  Job ;  the  second,  from  Job  to  Mala-  ary  work,  he  continued  to  show  the  deepest  ing  from  it : 


There  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  of  any 
man  older  than  the  “  palaeolithic  ”  man,  to 


and  famine.  themselves  behind  that  glorious  name.  When  Genesis  to  Job ;  the  second,  from  Job  to  Mala-  ary  work,  he  continued  to  show  the  deepest  ing  from  it : 

1.  Progress  among  the  Nestorians.  The  fam-  a  reformatory  organization  has  maintained  it-  chi ;  the  third  presented  it  as  found  in  the  Gos-  interest  in  it,  and  his  association  with  the  mis-  There  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  of  any 

ine  is  so  severe  that  travelling  is  impracticable  self  for  thirty -two  years  in  such  a  community  pels  and  the  Acts ;  and  the  fourth  as  seen  in  the  sionaries  was  deeply  appreciated  by  them.  man  older  than  the  “palaeolithic”  man,  to 
westward,  and  will  be  tUl  harvest,  a  few  weeks  as  that  of  Western  New  York,  it  would  seem  Epistles  and  the  Revelation.  An  extensive  In  1872,  feeling  that  his  voice  was  greatly  im-  whom  Prof.  Winchell  an  antic^uity  of 

henoe.  Then  we  hope  to  push  an  evangelistic  only  fair  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  wholly  evil,  range  of  Bible  study  was  presented,  and  at  proved  by  the  rest  he  had  enjoyed,  he  sought  in?liided^S 

campaign  into  the  mountain  districts.  About  but  must  have  something  about  it  to  commend  times  the  Conference  seemed  like  a  large  theo-  to  enter  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Pres-  Wincliell,  the  white  and  'yellow  races  Now 

US  on  the  plains  of  Oroomiah  the  nominal  it  to  fair-minded,  conscientious  men,  as  at  least  logical  school,  many  turning  to  the  various  byterian  Board.  His  wishes  were  granted,  and  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  anything 

Christians,  nearly  en  masse,  are  now  under  honestly  intended  to  do  good,  and  therefore  passages  as  they  were  announced,  and  all  lls-  in  September  of  that  year  he  removed  with  his  ia  the  human  shape  older.  Even  Boyd  Daw- 


evangelical  influences.  The  ranks  of  the  Pa-  worthy  of  respect.  tening  with  intense  interest  to  the  remarks  family  to  Shanghai,  and  entered  upon  work  in  kins,  in  his  recent  work  on  “  Early  Man  in 

pists  are  broken  in  many  places.  In  villages  When  I  take  up  radical  newspapers  and  find  made  upon  them.  that  place.  While  at  Foochow  he  had  begun  Britain,”  gives  it  up.  But  Prof.  Wlnchell’s 

where  hitherto  few  have  been  reached,  there  in  them  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  chur-  To  use  theological  terms,  we  might  say  that  the  publication  of  a  vocabulary  of  the  Chinese  ^*^*®*^  ,-^®  ^*^®^®  » 

are  now  large  congregations  and  ingatherings,  ches,  I  am  pained ;  and  I  am  not  less  so  when  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Bibli-  language,  which  he  afterward  finished  at  giJd  iSdi^'from^whS'^h?  black  orirf 

'The  aggregate  of  native  contributions  we  hope  I  find  religious  papers  ready  to  “  take  up  a  re-  ology ;  the  second  to  Anthropology ;  the  third  Shanghai,  and  published  in  two  large  volumes,  nated.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  to  sS- 

will  not  fall  behind  former  years,  and  the  proach  ”  against  radicals.  Should  we  not  all  to  Soteriology ;  the  fourth  to  the  Doctrine  of  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  a  tain  him.  It  is  only  a  wild  conjecture.  Find- 

number  added  to  the  churches  will  be  large,  learn  to  treat  each  other  justly  and  kindly,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  fifth  to  Sanctification,  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  is  of  much  value  ®®  trace  of  such  a  being  on  the  present 

It  is  a  vital  question  how  to  improve  these  spe-  scan  each  other’s  doings  more  to  enmmend  Your  space  will  not  allow  even  an  analysis  of  to  all  students  of  the  language.  It  is  to  be  continents,  he  guesses  that  there  is  a  submerg- 

cial  opportunities,  and  to  see  this  general  sym-  what  is  good  than  to  magnify  incidental  im-  these  marvellous  expositions,  which  will  short-  feared,  however,  that  he  taxed  his  mental  ^  continent  in  the  Indian  ^ean.  The  recent 

pothy  with  the  Gospel  become  a  real  reforma-  perfections  ?  So  it  seems  to  ly  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Those  who  powers  too  severely  by  the  great  additional  ®*P®^^* 

Yours  respectfully,  wei^  in  attendance  were  amazed  at  the  depth  burden  he  then  placed  upon  them.  His  work  pressly  affirms  that  these  exolorati<^°  of  the 

J.  among  Moslems.  What  is  the  Oliveb  Johnson.  g,  t^uth  unfolded^  and  at  the  power  and  unity  at  Shanghai  was  of  very  short  duration.  He  Scern  de^hresSishThe  fart  SatThere  ?re 

effect  of  the  famine  upon  the  Moslems  ?  is,  no  of  God’s  Word.  Previous  to  each  morning  ses-  was  stricken  down  in  January,  1873,  by  a  very  no  lost  continents,  and  this  has  always  been 

doubt,  a  question  often  asked  by  those  who  “HOLD-PAST  TOBACCO.”  sion,  there  was  a  meeting  for  prayer,  praise,  sudden  attack,  resembling  ])aralysis,  and  al-  Dana’s  view.  .  .  , 

have  given  to  the  famine  fund.  Unljke  Islam  By  Auguto  Moore.  and  testimony,  and  in  the  evening  Gospel  ser-  though  he  partially  recovered  from  it,  he  was  ^^®  8tone  circles,  the  peat-bogs,  the 


pathy  with  the  Gospel  become  a  real  reforma-  perfections  ?  So  it  seems  to 
tion.  Yours  respectfully. 


What  is  the  of  truth  unfolded^^  and  at  the  power  and  unity  at  Shanghai  was  of  very  short  duration.  He  ocean  "depths  establish  The  ^fact^tha^^ttiere  are 

effect  of  the  famine  upon  the  Moslems  ?  is,  no  '  of  God’s  Word.  Previous  to  each  morning  ses-  was  stricken  down  in  January,  1873,  by  a  very  no  lost  continents,  and  this  has  always  been 

doubt,  a  question  often  asked  by  those  who  “HOLD-PAST  TOBACCO.”  sion,  there  was  a  meeting  for  prayer,  praise,  sudden  attack,  resembling  ])aralysis,  and  al-  Dana’s  view.  .  .  , 

have  given  to  the  famine  fund.  Unljke  Islam  By  Auguto  Moore.  and  testimony,  and  in  the  evening  Gospel  ser-  though  he  partially  recovered  from  it,  he  was  ^^®  8tone  circles,  the  peat-bogs,  the 

among  the  Turks,  there  are  many  indications  I  saw  the  above  words  in  a  newspaper.  Near  vices  were  conducted  by  the  evangelists.  obliged  to  return  to  America  in  May  1873  since  8hell-mound8,  the  lake-dwellings,  have  been 

^t  the  Persian  system  is  breaking  up,  and  them  were  the  words  ‘ Chew  Globe  ’  and  ‘ Chew  On  the  Sabbath  there  was  preaching  in  the  which  he  has  resided  in  Clinton,'N.  Y.  As  for  thJ anttmiitvnt  mon 

t^f^ineis  a  strong  force  in  the  process  of  Earth.’  Of  course  these  words  were  in  an  ad-  village  church  in  the  morning;  Young  Men’s  long  as  he  was  able  to  work,  he  was  constant  EgypSan  potter  is  discredited  D^IfoS^s 

^integr^on.  A  colporteur  just  returned  vertisement.  But  what  an  advertisement!  Christian  Association  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  in  his  efforts  to  interest  the  churches  in  the  Red  Indian  excites  only  a  smile.  Thfi  human 

from  his  Winter’s  work  to  the  eastward,  gives  How  true !  The  paper  was  too  far  from  me  At  6  P.  M.  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  missionary  work.  He  gradually  sank  under  bones  from  Florida  turned  out  not  to  have 

Mme  significant  facts.  Open  inquirers  are  for  the  small  intervening  words  to  appear ;  so  was  observed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sanitarium,  softening  of  the  brain,  until  he  closed  his  eyes,  been  found  in  a  coral  formation.  Prof.  Lesley’s 

found  among  men  of  influence.  Very  general  there  it  lay,  telling  the  whole  story.  and  later  a  Gospel  service  was  held  in  the  Pa-’  June  15,  1880,  upon  earthly  scenes  and  entered  Pb®oene  scratched  bones  are  believed  to  have 

discontent,  and  sometimes  cursing  of  the  Mos-  The  boy  or  the  young  man  who  meddles  witht  vilion.  the  glories  of  heaven !  '  been  gnawed  by  an  extinct  beaver.  The 

numbers  of  tobacco  will  soon  find  that  it  is  ‘  hold-fast  ’  For  open  study,  the  Book  of  Philippians  was  One  of  his  fellow  missionaries  has  well  said  MtStJ  of”^000  toav^OMftSu 
the  sectaries  joined  with  him  in  ODOosimr  Is-  stuff.  You  can  take  it  un  a  irreat  deal  more  selected,  and  manv  KSm  “ttio  rxx^mtoo^f  ““riquity  ®f  500,000  (nay,  1,000,^)  ye^  _wjw 


“HOLD-PAST  TOBACCO.’ 
By  Auguto  Moore. 


itions  I  saw  the  above  words  in  a  newspaper.  Near  vices  were  conducted  by  the  evangelists.  obliged  to  return  to  America  in  May.  1873,  since  ®b®B-m®und8,  the  lake-dwel^gs,  have  been 

,  and  them  were  the  words ‘Chew  Globe ’and ‘Chew  On  the  Sabbath  there  was  preaching  in  the  which  he  has  resided  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  As  fir  the  aS^aSv  of  maiT  "^D? 

588  of  Earth.’  Of  course  these  words  were  in  an  ad-  village  church  in  the  morning;  Young  Men’s  long  as  he  was  able  to  work,  he  was  constant  Egyptian  potter  is  discredited  Dr  IfoS^s 


•na  tnousanos  ^  awakemng  from  the  blind-  ‘Earth,’ or  all  that  there  Is  of  it  for  you,  into  the  Conference.  A  large  and  beautiful  model  terized  by  these  qualities.  He  was  eminently  at  Dttrnten  are  given  up.  The 

fi!*!  u  ^“®”^rion8  to  the  fact  strings.  Everything  that  is  valuable,  all  that  of  the  Tabernacle  was  exhibited,  and  explain-  catholic  and  cordial  in  his  feelings  toward  fel-  ^  k® 

that  Christianity  is  a  livfo^wer  of  love  and  is  holy,  you  will,  if  God’s  power  does  not  save  ed  according  to  the  Scriptures.  low  laborers  of  all  names ;  and  his  cheerful-  Sementa  frSS*the^iriaSi  Ve^  JSrSe 

yoa.-»he,'todeath.  At  the  tareweil  meeting  the  Pavilion  ,ae  nets  to  the  eocial  elrole  mkde  his  preaenee  a  ^X^aSS^  pSt 

Tiour-m  oontraw  witn  tneir  aead  system  and  ‘  Hold  fast,’  then,  your  Uberty.  Do  not  put  crowded,  and  all  joined  in  a  volume  of  prayer  blessing  In  the  various  missionary  families,  from  the  auriferous  gravels  of  ^ifornla.  We 


understand  that  in  consequence  of  studies  re¬ 
cently  made  Dr.  Abbot’s  New  Jersey  Imple¬ 
ments  will  soon  be  withdrawn.  And  If  anybody 
believes  with  Prof.  Whitney  that  man  in  C3^- 
fornla  manufactured  stone  mortars  and  pestles 
and  skillets  with  spouts  in  the  Tertiary  Age,  all 
we  have  got  to  say  is  that  he  ought  to  be 
killed. _ ^ 

The  Examiner,  without  making  any  special 
investigations  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  yet 
knows  “  where  there  are  dozens  of  Illegal  dens.” 
It  hereupon  arraigns  our  city  justices,  police, 
etc. : 

But  no  policeman  will  interfere  with  one  of 
these  places,  except  on  a  warrant  or  on  special 
orders  from  the  captain  of  his  precinct,  who  In 
turn  seldom  or  never  issues  such  orders  except 
when  directed  from  headquarters  to  do  so. 
Application  to  the  fount^n-head  of  police 
authority,  the  Commissioners,  leads  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  theory  which  governs  this  action, 
or  lack  of  action.  When  a:^ed  why  notorious 
gambling  dens  and  places  of  dissipation  are 
not  suppressed,  they  plead  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  things.  They  cannot  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  laws  are  defied,  lAiey  must  know 
positively  that  this  is  so.  If  gome  positive  tes¬ 
timony  is  laid  before  them,  showing  that  the 
law  is  being  broken,  something  will  be  done. 
In  other  words,  private  citizens  must  make 
detectives  of  themselves,  procure  legal  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  violators  of  the  law,  and  pro¬ 
secute  them.  If  this  is  done,  the  obliging 
Commissioners  will  “do something” — perhaps. 
The  Commissioner  who  thus  lucidly  stated  the 
case  to  a  recent  inquirer,  added  grimly  that 
the  complainant  would  do  well  to  be  forti¬ 
fied  with  evidence  and  fully  prepared  to  prove 
his  case. 

The  community  in  general  would  like  to 
know  what  the  police  are  for.  If  not  to  arrest 
open  and  unconoealed  violators  of  the  law. 
Let  it  be  well  understood  that  what  is  asked  is 
not  difficult  detective  work,  but  merely  the 
closing  of  haunts  of  vice  which  flaunt  their 
character  in  the  face  of  every  passer-by.  T^ 
is  little  for  the  public  to  ask,  but  even  this  lit¬ 
tle  they  are  told  they  cannot  have,  unless  they 
secure  by  personal  exertion  what  a  laige  force 
of  police  are  paid  from  the  public  treasury  to 
do. 

The  Baptist  Weekly,  it  would  appear,  is  not 
quite  so  ready  as  some  of  its  denominational 
contemporaries,  to  hasten  the  return  of  Bap¬ 
tists  to  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  some  months  back  that  all  ob¬ 
stacles  to  such  cooperation  had  been  removed, 
proved  premature,  inasmuch  as  “  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Versions  did  not  concur  in  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Managers.”  ♦  Our  contemporafy 
says : 

Our  own  position  was,  that  the  rule  substitut¬ 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  for  that  of  1836, 
did  not  materially  alter  the  case,  but  if  any¬ 
thing,  made  cooperation  more  difficult  and 
dangerous.  It  seems  now  that  efforts  have 
been  making  for  some  time  to  bring  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Versions  into  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  so  that  both 
might  adopt  the  rule  of  1879  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  1836,  and  on  the  3d  inst,  we  are  told, 
that  result  was  unanimously  reached.  Under 
the  old  rule,  aid  was  only  to  be  granted  to 
translations  which  “  all  the  religious  denomi¬ 
nations  represented  in  this  Society  can  consist¬ 
ently  use  and  circulate  ” ;  but  under  the  new 
rule,  appropriations  are  to  be  made  to  new 
versions  or  revisions  of  old  versions  according 
to  their  “  catholicity  and  the  fidelity  of  their 
translations.”  But,  since  there  is  no  important 
diffei'ence  between  what  is  essential  to  “  catho¬ 
licity  ”  and  what  is  in  harmony  with  “  all  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,”  we  cannot  see  what  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  change  that  has 
been  made. 

Baptists,  we  are  sure,  will  never  consent  to 
contribute  money  to  a  society  whose  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Versions  will  appropriate  it  to  Bible  re¬ 
vision,  according  to  their  pedobaptist  notions 
of  its  “  catholicity.”  They  know  well  that  the 
term  Is  one  that  will  he  construed  to  exclude 
faithful  versions  made  and  circulated  by  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Our  contemporary  Is  anxious  to  flud  pit- 
falls,  and  sees  them  in  imagination  where  none 
really  exist. 

STIir  at 

LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  RETOLUTIOH. 

Doctor  Alexander  Anderson,  the  father  of 
wood-engraving  in  this  country,  died  in  Jersey 
City,  in  1870,  a  few  weeks  before  his  ninety- 
fifth  birth-day.  He  was  born  in  New  York  two 
days  after  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  bad 
vivid  recollections  of  some  of  the  closing  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Revolution  in  that  city.  From 
his  lips  the  writer  heard  many  narratives  of 
those  stirring  scenes.  One  of  them  was  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution,  of 
which  young  Anderson,  then  a  boy  between 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  was  an  eye-witness. 

Anderson’s  parents  lived  near  the  foot  of 
Murray  street,  not  far  from  the  Hudson  River. 
There  were  very  few  houses  between  them  and 
Broadway.  Opposite  Anderson’s  dwelling  was 
a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  man  named  Day. 
His  wife  was  a  comely,  strongly  built  woman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  a  brave 
heart.  She  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  having 
courage  equal  to  her  convictions,  she  never 
concealed  her  sentiments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  (November  25tb, 
1783)  when  the  British  troops  were  to  evacuate 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  leave  America  in¬ 
dependent,  Mrs.  Day  unfurled  her  country’s 
flag  over  her  dwelling.  The  British  claimed 
the  right  to  hold  possession  of  the  city  until 
noon  on  that  day.  Cunningham,  the  notorious 
provost-marshal,  was  informed  of  this  impu¬ 
dent  display  of  the  rebel  banner  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  British  troops,  and  sent  a  sergeant  to 
order  it  to  be  taken  down.  Mrs'.  Day  refused 
compliance. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  while 
young  Anderson  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of 
his  father’s  house,  and  Mrs.  Day  was  quietly 
sweeping  in  front  of  her  own,  he  saw  a  burly, 
red-faced  British  officer,  in  full  uniform,  wiUi 
powdered  wig,  walking  r^idly  down  the  street. 
He  halted  before  Mrs.  Day,  and  roughly  In¬ 
quired  ‘  Who  hoisted  that  rebrt  flag  ?  ’ 

‘I  raised  that  flag,’  coolly  answered  Mrs. 

.  Day,  looking  the  angry  officer  full  in  the  face. 

‘  Pull  it  down  !  ’  roared  the  Briton. 

‘  I  shall  not  do  it,’  firmly  answered  Mrs.  Day. 

‘  Do  you  know  who  I  am,’  angrily  growled 

the  officer. 

‘  Yes  I  do,’  said  the  courageous  woman. 

Cunningham  (for  it  was  he)  seized  the  hal¬ 
yards,  and  attempted  to  pull  down  the  flag, 
when  Mrs.  Day  flew  at  him  with  her  broom, 
and  beat  him  so  severely  over  the  head  that 
she  knocked  off  his  hat,  and  made  the  powder 
fly  from  his  wig.  ‘  I  saw  It  shine  like  a  dim 
nimbus  around  nis  head  In  the  morning  sun,’ 
said  Anderson. 

Cunningham  was  an  Irishman  detested  by 
everybody  for  his  cruelty  to  American  prison¬ 
ers  m  his  charge.  Mrs.  Day  had  often  ^en 
him.  He  stormed  and  swore  and  tug^ged  in 
vain  at  the  halyards,  for  they  had  become  en¬ 
tangled  ;  and  Jus.  Day  applied  her  broomstiok 
so  vigorously  that  the  blustering  provost- 
marshal  was  finally  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat, 

!  leaving  the  American  flag  floating  in  triumph 
in  the  crisp  November  air  over  the  well  defend¬ 
ed  Day  castle. 

This  was  the  last  battle  between  the  British 
'  and  Americans  in  the  old  war  for  independ- 
J  ence.— B.  J.  Loew^  In  Harper’s  Young  People. 

BAWBUST. 

‘  Mamma,’  says  four-year-old  Minnie,  ‘  what 
.  are  we  made  of  ?  ’ 

‘  Dust,  my  dear,’  replies  mamma. 

I  Not  long  after,  Minnie  is  heard  InstructiDg 
I  her  younger  brother. 

‘  Do  you  know  what  we  are  made  of  ?  ’  she 
'  asks. 

I  •  No.’ 

I  *  Well,  now,  m  tell  you,  and  you  must  allere 
I  ’member  it.  We  are  made  of  sawdust.’ 
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they  were,  therefore,  watched  with  g^eat  inter- 
eat  by  their  keeper.  The  mother  cautiously 
approached  the  Blackstone  River,  which  flows 
past  the  circus  grounds,  and  waded  in  a  short 
distance,  carefully  feeling  her  way ;  she  then 
encouraged  the  baby  to  follow  her,  which  the 
obedient  little  fellow  did.  When  far  enough  in, 
the  mother  caught  the  baby  between  her  fore 
legs,  and  then  lay  down  in  the  water  and  roll¬ 
ed  over,  giving  the  baby  the  first  bath.  The 
mother  then  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 


One  Beema  as  good  as  an  offering  as  the  other, 
looking  upon  them  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Cain,  a  farmer,  brings  the  ripest  fruits 
from  the  harvest  field.  Abel,  a  shepherd,  brings 
the  fattest  of  his  fiocks.  And  we  may  safely  be¬ 
lieve  that  Cain  was  as  sincere  in  his  offering  as 
Abel  was  in  his.  How  then  shall  we  explain  the 
words  "And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and 
his  offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  his  offering  He  had 
not  respect."  In  answering  this  question,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  confuse  these  words  in  verses  4  and  6, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Sovereignty,  that 
is  to  say,  that  this  acceptance  of  one  and  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  other  is  the  illustration  of  the  passage 
“  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,” 
Ac.,  for  in  verses  6  and  7,  God  defends  His  action 
with  Cain,  and  proves  to  him  its  justice.  .Vgain, 
notice,  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  reason  of  the 
acceptance  and  rejection  lay  wholly  in  the  two 
offerings,  one  being  fruits  and  the  other  a  bloodly 
For  it  is  said  The  Lord  had  respect 
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would  let  him  alone.  In  the  words  “Everyone 
that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me "  (for  Gain  feared 
the  vengeance  of  his  relatives),  we  have  evidence 
that  there  were  others  living  at  that  time  beside 
Cain  and  his  parents.®Whlle  it  will  not  be  profit¬ 
able  for  the  teacher  to  discuss  at  any  length  this 
question  of  the  population  of  the  earth  at  that 
time,  for  we  know  so  little  on  the  subject;  but  we 
do  know  this,  that  the  murder  of  Abel  took  place 
130  years  after  the  creation  of  Adam. 


$6.25.  An  Amazing  Offer.  $6.25 


_ _ _ ^ _  satisfied  with  her 

job,  and  rising  up  ^pproacted  the  bank,  bring¬ 
ing  the  little  one  with  her.  On  reaching  terra 
flrma  she  drove  the  younger  before  her,  and 
would  not  allow  it  to  approach  the  water  again, 
though  it  showed  a  disposition  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Judson  B.  Andrews,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  (an  institution  that,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  h^-completed  condition,  has  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  about  3(X)  patients),  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1656,  began  his 
medical  studies  in  Philadelphia,  and  completed 
them  at  Yale  in  1863.  In  1^1  he  raised  a 
company  for  the  Seventy-seventh  New  York 
Regiment,  and  served  during  the  McClellan 
campaign  on  the  Peninsula.  Returning  at  the 
end  of  his  enlistment,  he  studied  medicine,  and 
entered  the  General  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 
After  a  few  months  there,  he  was  summoned 
by  Gov.  Buckingham  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
time  of  the  Battie  of  Gettysburg,  to  go  into 
the  field  with  the  troops  of  that  State ;  and  he 
went  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  continued  in 
service  with  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1866.  After  the  war  he  en- 

Jaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
[aveh,  Ct  In  June,  1867,  he  was  invited  to 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  and  be¬ 
came  third  assistant  physician.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  sec¬ 
ond  assistant,  and  since  1871  he  has  occupied 
the  responsible  position  of  first  assistant  there. 

A  few  days  ago  there  arrived  at  Quebec,  by 
the  Allan  mail  steamer  “  Moravian,”  a  large 
number  of  hiving  bees  which  had  been  original¬ 
ly  packed  in  Palestine  in  small  boxes  construct¬ 
ed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bees  obtaining  food,  air, 
and  water.  The  bees  of  the  Holy  Land  are  val¬ 
uable  purveyors  of  honey.  The  question  now 
is  whether  they  can  withstand  the  climate  of 
Canada,  and  whether  the  wild  honey,  upon 
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There  may 

have  been,  therefore,  a  large  family  of  children 
and  grandchildren  growing  up  around  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  an  Eastern  tradition  declares  that  they 
had  thirty-three  sons  and  twenty-seven  daughters, 

God,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Cain,  gives 
him  assurancelof  safety  from  personal  violence, 
and  by  a  mark,  a  visible  sign.  He  relieves  him 
from  the  fear  of  death.  What  that  mark  was  no 
one  can  tell,  and  any  reasoning  about  it  is  foolish 
and  a  waste  of  time.  But  the  solemn  truth  which 
we  should  teach  our  classes,  is  this,  that  death  to 
Abel  was  translation  to  glory,  but  life  to  Cain  was 
unutterable  miseiy  and  sorrow.  If  your  scholars 
ask  why  God  did  not  permit  Gain  to  be  killed.  In 
accordance  with  the  divine  law  in  Gen.  lx.  6,  the 
answer  is  that  Gain  had  not  killed  Abel  purpoeely ; 
for  he  could  not  have  known  what  the  effect  of  his 
blow  would  be,  since  there  had  never  been  a  death 
in  the  world.  His  sin  was  in  his  anger,  the  result 
of  which  was  unexpected  by  Cain. 

One  word  more — “  He  went  out  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord  ”  (verse  16).  God  thus  gave  him 
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sacrifice. 

unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain  and 
to  his  offering  He  had  not  respect.”  We  see 
therefore  that  God  regarded  the  characters  of 
these  brothers,  as  well  as  the  offerings.  Now  if 
we  turn  to  Heb.  xi.  4,  we  find  the  explanation  of 
this  treatment  by  God  of  the  two  offering's.  It  is 
said  that  Abel  “offered unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Gain,”  What  made  it  more  excel¬ 
lent  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  first  two  words 
of  this  verse  in  Hebrews,  “  By  faith.”  Abel  felt 
his  sinfulness,  was  conscious  of  his  condemnation 
on  account  of  sin,  and  therefore  he  offers  the  slain 
lamb  on  the  altar  as  a  confession  of  sin,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  guilt,  and  a  plea  for  pardon. 
And  God  was  merciful  then  as  now,  for  the  “  Lamb 
was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  and 
He  accepted  the  typical  blood  on  Abel’s  altar  as 
an  atonement  for  Abel’s  sins.  It  was  not  then 
simply  the  sacrifice  which  secured  acceptance,  lor 
Cain  might;  offered  a  similar  sacrifice  and 

been  rejected,  but  it  was  Abel’s  faith,  and  this 
faith  included  humility,  repentence,  and  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  mercy  of  God. 

But  Cain  brought  simply  a  thankoffering.  He 
brought  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  as  a  religious  form, 
with  no  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  with  no  humil¬ 
ity,  with  no  faith  in  the  atoning  grace  of  God. 
Abel  brought  bis  offering  in  the  spirit  of  the  pub¬ 
lican,  but  Gain’s  spirit  was  that  of  the  proud  Phar¬ 
isee.  He  did  not  ask  for  forgiveness  from  God, 
he  did  not  (xime  as  a  sinner  at  all,  but  as  a 
proud  man  who  needed  no  pardon.  The  trouble 
then  was  first  in  Cain  himself,  and  second  in  his 
offering.  For  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  bis  sin¬ 
fulness,  and  of  his  lost  condition  by  sin,  and  of 
his  entire  dependence  on  God’s  grace  for  accept, 
and  salvation,  he  would  have  chosen  a  sacrl. 
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which  it  is  recorded  John  the  Baptist  partly 
fed,  can  be  made  in  the  land  of  snows.  The 
Oriental  honey  and  figs  make  an  excellent  jam 
which  is  called  figuin  and  sold  throi^hout  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  London  papers  advertise  it,  and 
some  one  should  introduce  it  here.  But  the 
transportation  of  bees  is  accompanied  with 
risks  as  well  as  difficulties.  It  is  recorded  that 
some  years  ago  an  enterprising  apiarian  carried 
a  large  colony  of  bees  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
making  sure  that  they  would  produce  abundant 
as  weU  aa  delicious  honey  in  the  perpetual 
Summer  of  that  flowery  clime.  The  bees  laid 
in  a  great  stock  against  the  first  Winter,  but 
flailing  that  no  first  Winter  came,  abandoned 
their  provident  habits,  and  left  their  enterpris¬ 
ing  patrons  with  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
hives. 
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There  were  40,000  cars  built  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  and  there  will  be  about  50,000 
built  this  year. 

The  Germantown  (Pa.)  free  library  has  ex¬ 
cluded  novels  from  its  shelves,  because  of  their 
pernicious  effect  upon  young  people. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  expenses  in  the  Midlothian 
election  are  returned  at  £2,704,  and  those  of 
Lord  Dalkeith  at  £4,078. 

A  tooth  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  mastodon 
was  found  in  the  sand  in  front  of  the  Ocean 
Hotel  at  Long  Branch.  It  measured  six  by 
nine  inches  and  weighed  seven  pounds. 

Judge  Asa  Keyes,  who  died  at  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  June  11th,  aged  93,  was  a  native  of 
Putney,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  the  oldest  lawyer,  the  oldest 
Mason,  ami  the  oldest  justice  of  the  peace  in 
the  State. 

Philadelphia  has  472  public  schools,  instruct¬ 
ing  103,667  pupils  by  means  of  2,070  teachers, 


ance 

fice  rather  than  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  through 
the  substituted  blood  he  would  have  looked  in 
faith  to  a  pardoning  God.  And  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  to-day  who  are  like  Gain — they  worship  God 
outwardly,  and  thank  Him  for  all  His  mercies,  and 
yet  they  are  not  accepted,  they  have  no  peace,  no 
assurance,  and  the  reason  is  that  God  receives 
ONLY  sinners,  and  they  must  come  to  Him  in  His 
appointed  way,  and  in  faith  in  the  substituted 
Lamb  of  God. 


W.  HAXTUM,  Tloe-Pree.  and  See’y. 

CYRUS  MUNM,  Assistant  Seo’y. 

E.  S.  FBEMCH,  Snp't  of  Ageneiee. 

B.  W.  MeOBEAD'Y,  K.D,,  Med,  Ezam*r. 
A  merchant  ot  New  York  city  Is  Insured  In  the  WAfianra- 
TON  Lira  INSCBAMCX  CO.  Of  New  Yotk,  under  poUoy  No.  8, 
for  $5,000,  the  amount  to  his  credit  from  unused  dividends  la 
$1,576.93.  The  value  ot  this  poUoy  to-day,  as  a  death  nlalm, 
is  1,006  per  cent,  upon  the  net  Investment.  The  average 
oostot  this  policy,  per  annum,  la  $4.97  for  each  $1,000. 

By  the  Nonforfeitable  Automatio  Dividend  System  of  the 
Wabhinoton,  this  poUcy  would  be  kept  in  force  for  years, 
even  If  the  premlams  should  not  be  paid,  and  tm  case  ot 
death  the  policy  and  remaining  dividends  would  be  paid 
without  deduction. 

EWroeiyWss  the  Report  Ou  Ofteiat  Avesilwatisw  ef  Os 
Oompany  by  the  SuperiiUendaU :  ' 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  ex- 
aoting  investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  tka 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


A  Safe  Harvest  Drink. — A  good  and  whole¬ 
some  harvest  drink  is  prepared  by  mixing  oat¬ 
meal  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  ounces  of  the  meal  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Oatmeal  possesses  a  peculiar  aroma,  and  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  and  is  strengthening  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Water  alone  often  induces  adclitional  per¬ 
spiration,  passing  through  the  pores  as  through 
a  colander.  Very  cold  water  should  not  be  drank 
except  very  moderately,  if  the  body  is  very  warm. 

Cool  Rixims  and  Light  Clothing. — The  com¬ 
mon  notion  (just  like  a  man),  that  to  be  cool 
window  and  curtain  must  go  up  to  get  some 
fresh  air,  is  one  which  feminine  instinct  right¬ 
ly  condemns.  Recall  the  closed  parlor  in  the 
New  England  homestead,  darkened  from  the 
SUB  by  (Sosed  shutter  and  curtain,  and  you  will 
Texsk^fjl^  that  ft  was  the  oooleat  pla^  in  the 
houroav  noon  except  the  cellar.  So— on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house  at  least — darken  your 
rooms  by  shutter  and  curtain,  closing  windows 
as  well,  until  the  sun  is  past ;  studiously  keep 
out  the  sun’s  light  and  the  air  into  which  he  is 
shining.  Breezes  are  not  always  enough,  for 
the  sun  may  give  you  a  hot  breeze. 

Dress  also  neecis  reform,  for  our  masculine 
garments  in  particular  are  robes  of  martyrdom 
to  absurd  conventionalism.  A  thick  flannel  is 
the  costume  when  working  in  a  foundry,  but 
not  ordinarily,  because  the  foundry’s  tempera¬ 
ture  Is  higher  than  the  body’s  while  the  out¬ 
door  air  of  the  hottest  day  is  lower.  In  Win¬ 
ter  we  wear  covering  in  order  to  keep  the  body’s 
heat  irom  passing  off ;  in  Summer  to  avoid 
scorching  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
are  much  hotter  than  the  air.  This  is  the  only 
natural  and  physical  reason  for  covering;  usage, 
to  which  deference  must  be  paid,  is  the  only 
other.  'Therefore  use  light  clothing  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  avoiding  drafts  of  air  when  in  a  perspira¬ 
tion. 

PBOTEonoN  against  Mosquitoes  and  Flies. — 
Quassia  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  tonic, 
and  the  chips  are  sold  by  chemists  at  from  six¬ 
pence  to  a  shilling  a  pound.  The  tree  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  South  Amer- 
ea.  A  young  friend  of  mine,  severely  bitten  by 
mosquitoes,  and  unwilling  to  be  seen  so  disfig¬ 
ured,  sent  for  quassia  chips  and  had  boiling 
water  poured  upon  them.  At  night,  after 
washing,  she  dipped  her  hands  into  the  quas¬ 
sia  water  and  left  it  to  dry  on  her  face.  This 
was  a  perfect  protection,  and  continued  to  be 
so  whenever  applied. 

At  the  approach  of  Winter,  when  flies  and 
gnats  get  into  houses,  and  sometimes  bite  ven¬ 
omously,  a  grandchild  of  mine,  eighteen  months 
old,  was  thus  attacked.  I  gave  the  nurse  some 
of  my  weak  solution  of  quassia  to  be  left  to  dry 
on  his  face,  and  he  was  not  bitten  again.  It  is 
innocuous  to  children,  and  it  may  be  a  protec¬ 
tion  also  against  bed  insects,  which  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  trying.  When  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  quassia  is  strong  it  is  well  known  to  be 
an  active  fly  poison,  anil  is  mixed  with  sugar  to 
attract  flies,  but  this  is  not  strong  enough  to 
kill  at  once. — Scientific  American. 


There  1»  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be 
saved,”  and  the  explanation  is,  that  “  Without 
shedding  blood  there  is  no  remission.”  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  how  many  argue  about  it,  and  try  to 
climb  up  some  other  way,  and  boast  of  their  vir¬ 
tues,  yet  there  is  God’s  sovereign  plan,  and  if  we 
believe  and  penitently  accept  that  plan,  we  are 
accepted  and  saved.  If  we  reject  that  plan,  and 
come  to  God  in  our  moral  sufficiency  and  pride, 
ail  our  worship  and  all  our  most  scrupulous  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  duties  will  avail  us  nothing, 
for  “without faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.” 

The  words  therefor*  “  If  thou  doeet  well,”  refer 
to  Gain’s  compliance  with  the  plan  of  God.  They 
do  not  refer  to  his  personal  righteousness,  but  to 
his  faith,  as  a  sioner,  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Some 
have  interpreted  the  words  “Sin  lietb  at  the 
d(X)r,”  to  mean  “A  sin-offering  lleth  at  the  door,” 
but  I  think  the  most  obvious  meaning  is  the  one 
usually  received,  viz :  the  punishment  of  sin  is  at 
thy  door,  at  the  door  of.  the  soul,  waiting,  like  a 
crouching  beast,  to  spring  upon  it.  The  question 
may  be  asked  you,  How  did  God  manifest  His  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Abel’s  sacrifice  ?  Probably  by  some 
visible  sign,  as  for  example,  by  fire  from  heaven, 
for  the  words  “had  respect”  mean  literally  “to 
glance  brightly,”  “  to  look  sharply,”  and  in  Heb. 

xi.  4,  Paul  speaks  of  “  God  testifying  on  his 
gifts,”  not  “of”  as  in  our  English  version. 

IV.  The  murder  of  Abel. 

The  first  step  of  Gain  toward  this  terrible  deed, 
was  anger  (verse  5).  He  was  angry  with  God  be¬ 
cause  his  offering  was  not  accepted,  when  he  should 
have  been  angry  with  himself  on  account  of  his 
pride  and  hypocrisy.  He  was  angry  with  Abel,  the 
anger  of  jealousy,  because  Abel  was  more  right¬ 
eousness,  and  God  bad  manifested  his  blessing 
upon  him  (1  John  lii.  12).  Then  the  second  step 
was  angry  words.  “  He  talked  with  Abel  his  bro¬ 
ther.”  The  conversation  is  not  recorded,  and  we 
can  only  conjecture,  that  his  anger  increased  with 
every  bitter  spoken  word  to  Abel,  who  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  cause  for  his  bitterness.  The  third 
step  was  the  last,  and  it  was  a  sudden  step,  from 
angry  words  to  an  angry  blow,  and  the  body  of 
Abel  lay  motionless  and  cold  in  death.  So  quick¬ 
ly  did  the  sin  in  Eden  bring  forth  death  (James  i. 
15).  Impress  on  the  scholars  the  awful  wicked¬ 
ness  of  anger,  how  it  is  the  seed  from  which  mur¬ 
der  may  spring,  and  in  its  spirit,  is  twin-brother 
to  murder.  Read  to  them  what  Jesus  says  about 
anger  (Matt.  v.  21,  22).  Notice  these  facts  which 
I  have  space  only  to  touch  upon. 

(1)  This  was  the  first  murder. 

(2)  This  was  the  first  death  in  the  human  fam¬ 
ily. 

(3)  The  first  one  to  die  was  a  good  man,  for 
Gain  needed  time  for  repentance. 

(4)  Abel  was  the  first  to  enter  Heaven  by  faith 
in  the  blood. 

(5)  The  sorrow  in  the  home  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Sorrow  that  Abel  was  dead,  sorrow  that  Gain  had 
committed  this  awful  sin,  and  sorrow  in  being 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face  with  death. 
And  there  was  another  secret  of  their  sorrow,  for 
how  vividly  did  this  event  bring  before  them  their 
own  first  sin  in  Eden.  Had  they  refused  to  dis¬ 
obey  God,  death  would  never  have  entered  the 
world,  and  grief  never  have  burdened  a  single 
soul.  And  from  this  thought,  talk  to  your  class 
on  the  terrible  nature  of  sin,  even  of  the  smallest 
sins,  tor  all  sin  is  disobedience  to  God,  and  by 
disobedience  came  death  and  shame  and  tears. 

y.  The  banishment  of  Gain. 

He  buried  the  body,  thinking  God  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  it  (verse  10).  Then  when  God  called  to  him, 
he  assumed  an  air  of  innocency,  and  pretended  to 
be  surprised  at  the  question  of  God,  as  if  be  was 
responsible  for  Abel,  and  should  know  each  mo¬ 
ment  where  he  was.  But  God  was  omniscient 
then,  and  He  is  omniscient  now.  He  oould  see 
that  lifeless  body  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  unburl¬ 
ed,  and  He  sees  all  our  sins  and  their  consequen¬ 
ces,  though  we  may  think  to  hide  them  from  His 
eye,  Abel’s  blood  (Hied  to  God  for  vengeance,  but 
the  blood  of  Jesus  cries  to  God  for  mercy  (Heb. 

xii.  24). 

In  what  consisted  the  punishment  of  Gain  ? 

1.  He  was  “cursed  from  the  earth.”  And  this 
may  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  both 
may  be  true.  One  is  that  the  earth  should 
withhold  its  plenty  from  him,  so  that  the  soil 
should  give  only  thorns  and  thistles  for  all  his 
labor.  The  other  is  that  he  should  be  driven 
from  his  home  and  his  land,  carrying  with 
him  for  a  companion  only  a  gnawing  conscience. 
Both  these  punishments  are  found  recorded  in 
verse  12.  In  verses  13  and  14  Gain  complains 
of  the  severity  of  his  punishment.  You  see 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


only  77  of  whom  are  men.  The  value  of  the 
school  property  owned  and  in  use  by  the  city  is 
nearly  $6,000,000. 

During  the  past  year  30  divers  imthe  pearl 
fishery  of  the  Persian  Gulf  lost  their  lives, 
most  of  them  by  sharks.  The  value  of  thq 
pearls  taken  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1879  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $1,500,000.  g; 

A  picturesque  description  is  given  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Garfield’s  dinner  on  the  evening  before  he 
whipped  Humphrey  Marshall  at  Middle  Creek. 
He  was  found  eating  stewed  rabbit  out  of  a  tin 
cup  with  one  of  bis  officers,  the  two  gentlemen 
taMng  turns  with  the  one  small  teaspoon  which 
was  available. 

The  Selectmen  of  Medford,  Mass.,  have  vot¬ 
ed  that  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness  during  the  past  six  months  and 
all  persons  convicted  thereof  in  the  future  shall 
have  their  names  posted  in  every  licensed 
place,  and  the  proprietors  be  notified  not  to  sell 
liquor  to  them  under  penalty  of  revocation  of 
license.  This  is  a  plan  that  ought  to  work  well. 

Water  from  a  swamp  is  not  good  for  cows  to 
drink.  It  seriously  affects  the  milk,  and  of 
course  the  butter  made  from  it.  Nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  drink  from  pools  in  which 
they -stand,  or  in  which  their  droppings  are  de¬ 
posited.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  a  dairy 
depends  on  a  supply  of  good,  pure  water. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  in  a  Cape  May 
(New  J ersey)  county  church  on  a  recent  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper  was 
to  be  administered,  and  the  service  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  point  when  the  pastor  takes  the 
bread,  when  it  was  discovered  that  under  the 
cloth  no  bread  was  to  be  found.  The  pastor 
arose  from  his  knees,  requesting  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  do  likewise,  and  proceeded  to  explain, 
remarking  that  there  doubtless  was  some 
Providenee  in  the  matter,  which  a  brother  dis¬ 
puted,  saying  that  it  was  a  case  of  pure  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  sexton.  The  sexton  being 
an  aged  man  was  finally  let  down  softly. 

The  following  shows  a  new  use  of  dogs,  and 
may  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  how  they 
may  turn  to  account  their  superfluous  mon¬ 
grels.  A  planter  of  apple  trees  thus  gives  his 
experience :  “  There  was  one  place  in  my  or¬ 
chard  in  which  I  had  planted  trees  three  suc¬ 
cessive  times,  and  each  time  a  failure,  the  tree 
dying.  The  fourth  time  of  planting  there  was 
a  useless  cur  stopping  about  the  premises,  so  I 
buried  it  near  this  tree.  The  tree  now  looks 
well  and  thrifty  after  five  years’  gro-wth.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  it  with  other  trees  and  been 
alike  successful.” 

Mr.  James  Bussell  Lowell  is  now  just  past  his 
sixtieth  year.  He  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  his  home  in  that  city  always  has 
been  and  still  is  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born.  “  It  is  a  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period,”  says  the  Literary  World, 
“square  and  three-storied,  looking  out  from 
an  environment  of  elms  and  other  stately  trees 
to  the  southward,  over  the  meadows  of  the 
Charles.  Behind  it  rise  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Auburn.  Mr.  Longfellow’s  home  is 
half  a  mile  away.  Here,  in  simple  but  charm¬ 
ing  retirement,  have  been  written  the  poems, 
the  essays,  and  the  critical  papers  which  have 
distinguished  Mr.  Lowell’s  name,  and  here  for 
many  years  were  edited  The  North  American 
Review  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly.” 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  flower-garden  work 
of  ladies  is  not  more  fashionable.  It  is  such 
healthful  and  fitting  work  for  the  girls,  so 
stimulating  withal,  that  we  can’t  understend 
how  young  women  who  can  command  their 
time  and  a  patch  of  ground,  can  be  content  to 
either  do  without  the  flowers,  or  leave  their 
care  to  “  the  man.”  Flower  culture  ought  to 
rank  as  a  real  accomplishment,  and  might 
furnish  a  pleasing  and  profitable  vocation  to 
many  women  who  are  now  stitching  their  lives 
away  at  starvation  wages  with  a  needle.  A 
fashion  for  producing  the  finest  flowers  would 
at  least  make  an  agreeable  variation  to  the 
mania  for  dabbling  in  “art,”  or  doing  fancy 
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oontrary,  muolx  to  commends* 


CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


remalnlnt  OoplM  o(  the  WKSTMINSTKR  QUESTION 
BOOK  now  on  baud  wlU  be  supplied  to  Sotaools  at 


100  BSOASWAT,  TUMW  TWi; 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  rgasonable  ratst. 

.•1,18S«51S  8» 
#40,351  1# 
.  1,000,000  OO 
•5,000  OO 
,  1,040,819  #a 


Beserre  for  re-lnsuranoe . 

Reserve  representing  aU  other  claims . . . 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash . 

Unallotted  Surplus  (tor  contlngenolee). 


Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

Presbyterian  Board  ot  PubUoatlon, 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILAD’A 


Met  Sarplna. 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 . •8,418,188  70 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tlons  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $96T,9(X). 

DIRMCTOBSi 

GEO.  T.  BIOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPOBT,  Vloe-PreeUUnt. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK.  HIRAM  BARNEY, 

BENJ.  q.  ARNOLD,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 

GEOROl  BUSS,-*  SAMUEL  A.  8AWYBB, 

8.  B.  CHITTMIDEN,  JNO.  L  BIKEB. 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ,  WILLIAM  BBYOE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WBLUNGTON  OLAFF, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  HENBY  F.  SPAULDING, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  JOHN  PAINE, 

THBODOBE  I.  HUBTBD,  BICNABD  A.  M’OUEDY, 

WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  N.  EABLE, 

D.  H.  ABNOLD,  e  HBNBT  BTES, 

WM.  M.  BICHABD^  CHABIJB  H.  BOOTH, 

HOBACB  B.  OLAFUN,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

HENBY  B.  HYDE,  EDWABD  MABTIN, 

SEYMOUB  L.  HUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNSON. 

JOHN  D.  MA1B8,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDBEW8.  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

ABTHUB  W.  BENSON,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

E.  W.  OORLIE8,  JNO.  F.  8LATEB, 

GEO.  W.  LANE.  JOHN  H.  BEBD. 

JAMBS  FBA8BB, 

9.  C.  TOWMSEND.  CYRUS  PECK. 

See  AgeacyOeet  Seoretuiy 

CHAS.  H.  0UTCMER.  A.  M.  KIRBY. 

Sec.  Breeklra  OegL  See.  Leoei  Oes. 

jeHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Ban.  A|snL  F.  C.  MOORE,  A|aacy  MaM$ar. 
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The  Literary 

Revolution 


The  most  suecessful  revolution  of  the  century,  and,  to 
American  readers  of  books,  the  most  important.  Only 
books  of  the  highest  class  r  .-e  published  by  us,  and  the 
prices  are  low  beyond  comparison  with  the  cheapest 
books  ever  before  Issued.  To  iUustrate  and  demon¬ 
strate  these  truths,  we  rend  the  following  ixmka  aU 
complete  and  uuabridg^  post-paid,  at  the  prioet 
named : 

Macaulay's 

Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Former  price,  $1.25.  Large 
brevier  type,  beautiful  print ;  price  three  cents. 

Carlyle's 

Life  of  Robert  Burns.  Former  price,  $1.25.  Large  bre- 
vler  type,  beautiful  print ;  price  three  cents. 


By  Edwin  Arnold.  Former  price,  $1.50.  Beautiful  print, 
brevier  ty];>e ;  price  flve  cents. 

^ose  H-oghes's 

Manliness  of  (Hirlst.  Former  price,  $1.00.  ]9eautifnl 
print,  brevier  type ;  price  three  cents. 

John  Stnart  Mills's 

Chapters  on  Socialism.  Essays  of  exceeding  interest 
andlmportance.  Price  three  cents. 

Baron  Mnnohaosen. 

His  Travels  and  Surprising  Adventures.  Former  price 
$1.25.  Bourgeolse  type  i  price  9ve  cents. 

Mary  Qneen  of  Scots' 

Life,  by  LamerUne.  Former  price  $1.25.  Oeviertype, 
beautiful  print ;  price  three  cents. 

VioEsr  of  Wakefield* 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Brevier  type,  beautiful  print; 
price  6ve  cents. 

Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Bourgeolse  type,  leaded ;  beautiful  print ;  price  six 
cents.  _ 

Private  Theatricals* 

Rj  authorof  “  Sparrowgrass  Papers."  Small  plea  type, 
leaded  i  price  two  cents. 

Stories  and  Ballads 

For  Young  Folks,  by  Ellen  Tracy  Alden ;  with  very  flne 
Ulustratlons.  Seleotlons  complete  tfrom  her  book. 
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Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnnt  St,  Philadelphia. 

Gapltal, . HOO.OOO  00’ 

LiablUties, .  804,038  88 

Surplus,  -  -  -  -. .  807,073  33 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  DBTBBKUX,  President. 

fTM.  O.  CROWBLL,  Soerotary 

JOHN  L.  THV1K80M,  Aao^  iooroAapy 


HAHUTER 

Fire  Insuranee  Companj, 

181  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Caali  Capital, . $000,000  00 

Outatanding  laabilities,  -  -  -  76,618  IS 

R4-insursnce  Reserve,  ...  888,187  84 

Ket  Surplus,  686,946  $1 

Total  AMets,  Jan.  1,  1880,  >  $1,660,700  67 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  ottlee  and  towns  In  the  DU 

(fid  Stfitfifi. 

B.  S.  WALCOn,  PrMideit 

L  REISEI  LAIE,  Seirebn. 

_ CHAS.  L  BOB,  Asditaat  8$tnitin. 


A  SEW  YORK  STREET  mCDDEHT. 

Mr,  W.  8.  Caldwell,  a  druggist  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Maas.,  was  in  this  city  on  a  lisit.  As  he 
was  walking  down  Sixth  avenue  a  well-dressed 
man  accosted  him : 

‘  How  are  you,  Col.  Wilson  ?  ’  he  said,  cor¬ 
dially.  ‘How  are  all  the  folks  in  Syracuse? 
It’s  some  time  since  I’ve  seen  you.’ 

‘  I  your  pardon,’  Mr.  Caldwell  replied, 
‘  you  have  made  a  mistake.  I  am  not  the  Col¬ 
onel.’ 

‘  You  don’t  say  so.  Why,  you  are  his  perfect 
fac-simile.  I  shouldn’t  think  two  men  could  be 
so  alike.  Perhaps  you  are  a  brother  of  his.’ 

‘  No.  I  am  Dr.  Caldwell  of  New  Bedford.’ 

‘  Iniieed !  Excuse  my  stopping  you,’  and  the 
gentleman-like  stranger  passed  on. 

A  few  blocks  further  down  a  showily  dressed 
young  num,  with  diamond  studs,  gold  watch 
chain,  and  rakish  hat,  hurried  up  to  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well,  who  was  expecting  something  of  the  kind, 
for,  as  he  says  himself,  he  is  not  so  green  as  he 
looks.  Ho  was  aware  of  the  tricks  of  confidence 
men.  The  young  man  held  out  his  hand  and 
said, 

•  Why,  Dr.  Caldwell,  how  are  you  ?  How  are 
the  people  in  New  Bedford  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Caldwell  shook  his  hand  impressively, 
and  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 

‘  I’m  well,’  he  replied ;  •  hope  you’re  the 
same ;  but  I  don’t  remember  your  face.’ 

‘  You  don’t  ?  Why  I’m  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Haverly,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  Bedford.  You  must  know  him.’ 

‘  I  know  him  well,  and  all  his  family ;  but  I 
don’t  recall  your  face.’ 

‘  You  must  have  forgotten  me.’ 

During  this  conversation  Detective  Price 
chanced  to  pass  by,  and  recognizing  the  con¬ 
fidence  operator,  stood  off  at  a  little  distance. 
The  first  operator  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  and  whistled  a  warning,  which  was  not 
heard.  Dr.  Caldwell  caught  sight  of  Price’s 
uniform,  which  was  just  what  he  was  looking 
for,  and  $ald  to  the  young  man, 

*  Suppose  we  leave  the  question  to  this  police¬ 
man.’ 

The  mAn  was  in  custody  before  be  oould  run. 


OF  LIYRRPOOL  and  LONDON. 

Ettoblidied  1846. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METBOFOLITAN  DISTBIOT, 

66  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUART  1st,  1877. 
Snhsorlbed  Oepltal . . 90,001,500  OO 

Ot  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  OMh .  1.447  7bn  4i» 

Net  Fire  Surplus. . M.ao^*44  OO 

Surplus  tor  Fire  Follor  Holders . ••,63g,9fl9~90 

The  Bojral  Insuntnoe  Company  hae  the  larweet 
tar^me  of  any  Fire  Insuranee  Company  In  the 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Aseete,  Fire  (99,01T,89l.tO  U.  8  Gov.  Stocks^ , 

LiablUtlee,  including  rolneuranoe . . 

Suri^us. . 

.  T**!*  J?'*?  ?‘f**’*  *“  having  b4>«n  nbol. 

OnI^HEIBiAmim?''  to  writ.  nU  rti*. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  Invited. 

jL  b.  moosAho,  \  „ _ 

M.  r.  BBDDALL,  f  ■■’VTi. 


Best  Snbstitnte  for  Mother's  Milk. 

PBICE  35  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DBUGGIST8. 

VICTOR  E.  MADDER  &  PETRIE,  N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPEB  NOURISH¬ 
MENT  OF  INFANTS  BENT  FREE  on  application. 

AMXBICAN  Food  fob  ambbicxm  intantb. 

American  mothere  olten  aek  why  is  the  Vkttob  Baby  FOOD 
BO  much  cheaper  than  the  Imported  article  7  Answer :  Be¬ 
cause  torelgners  get  their  ingreuients  here— the  tood  mar¬ 
ket  ot  the  world— and  large  proflte  and  U.  8.  import  dutiea 
have  to  be  added.  TTie  Viotob  Baby  Food,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Is  prepared  Irom  the  recipe  ot  an  eminent  New  York 
physician,  and  put  up  by  a  well  known  and  responsible 
American  house  with  ample  tacllitiee  and  latest  Improved 
machinery.  This  American  ViciOB  Food  Is  guaranteed  to 
keep  any  length  ot  time,  which  the  damp  but  expensive 
torelgn  article  will  not,  and  although  the  cheapest  the 
VicTOB  Baby  Food  Is  certainly  the  best  erer  offered.- New 
York  nmea. 
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Wanted  for  the  Pietorlal 

^LE  commentator 


Gain,  and  the  other  side  the  sacrifice  of  Abel. 
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DEATH  OF  BEV.  CHABUEB  H.  FOOTE. 

.  The  funeral  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Foote, 
for  about  two  years  past  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  occurred 
on  J une  30th,  and  was  an  occasion  of  great  sad¬ 
ness  to  that  whole  community.  The  former 
pastor  at  Ionia,  the  Rev.  J.  Pierson,  preached  a 
very  tender  sermon,  he  having  known  Mr. 
Foote,  and  also  his  worthy  parents,  ever  ifaioe 
his  own  setting  out  in  the  ministry  ^irty  years 
ago,  at  Victor,  N.  Y.  After  graduating  st  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mr.  Foote  pursued  the  study  of  the  law 
for  a  time  with  Judge  Humphrey  of  Roohaatorr 
but  acting  on  the  advice  of  that  excellent  mao, 
he  took  a  theological  course  at  Prlnoetxm.  id- 
censed  to  preach  by  the  Preebytery  el 
Brunswick  in  February,  1864,  he  was  in  the  f<^ 
lowing  year  settled  over  the  Second  chureh  .dt 
New  Brunswick.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Hlf- 
nois,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Prwbytaii- 
an  church  of  Jsrseyvllle,  where  he  remi&ed 
until  1867,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  toe 
Presbyterian  church  at  Cairo,  remaining 
1871,  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Notto 
church  of  St.  Louis.  (Some  of  our  readers,  we¬ 
ars  sure,  will  recall  his  efficient  and  kindly  la¬ 
bors  during  the  sessions  of  the  Ceneral  Assem¬ 
bly  there  in  1874.)  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Foote  entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor  of 
the  Walnut-street  church  of  Evansville,  Ind. 
Learning  that  the  health  of  his  family  requir¬ 
ed  a  change,  the  church  in  Ionia  called  him^ 
and  there  he  has  now  closed  a  most  useful 
ministry.  Ill  for  several  months,  he  had  re¬ 
covered  so  as  to  resume  his  pulpit  labors  for  a 
single  service;  and  anticipating  still  further 
advantage  from  the  trip,  he  travelled  as  far  as 
Madison  to  look  in  on  the  sessions  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  there.  The  pleasure  and  excitement, 
added  to  unfavorable  weather,  however,  proved 
too  great  for  him,  and  he  returned  home  with 
diminished  strength,  and  only  to  appear  In  his 
pulpit  for  a  couple  of  Sabbaths  more— the  last 
one  on  the  occasion  of  the  administration  ot 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  June  18.  We  only  add  here 
that  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  his  minis¬ 
try  750  persons  were  received  into  the  several 
churches  to  which  he  ministered.  And  these 
were  well  distributed,  showing  a  uniformity  of 
success  not  usual.  Thus  65  were  added  to  the 
church  in  New  Brunswick;  Jerseyville,  213; 
Cairo,  109 ;  St.  Louis,  296 ;  Evansville,  138. 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller  addressed  some  very 
tender  and  appropriate  words  to  his  people  of  - 
the  Broadway  Church  and  Congregation  of 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  on  June  27th,  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath  of  his  relations  with  them  as  pastor.  To 
him  this  relation  had  meant  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  Sunday  lectureship.  After  referring  to 
the  pleasant  and  often  close  experiences  of  a 
true  pastor,  he  adds:  “My  call  to  go  away 
came  very  suddenly.  From  the  first,  there  has 
seemed  no  question  as  to  duty.  On  personal 
grounds,  I  would  prefer  to  stay  with  you. 
Hosts  of  warm  and  earnest  friends  have  clus¬ 
tered  around  myself  and  my  family.  The 
work  of  the  Church  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  must  certainly  develop  large  and  encourag¬ 
ing  results.  Then  I  had  plans  for  new  and  ex¬ 
tended  work  in  the  Church,  and  outside  as 
well.  I  shall  greatly  miss  the  joy  you  have 
brought  into  my  life  and  my  home.  I  go  away 
to  dreary  office  work,  and  shall  sorely  hunger 
many  a  time  for  the  sweet  fellowship  of  our 
loving  church-life.  Yet  when  the  Master 
clearly  calls,  no  other  consideration  must  have 
any  weight.  No  doubt  a  field  of  work  and  use¬ 
fulness  lies  before  me,  and  an  era  of  blessing 
and  prosperity  before  you.”  As  already  stat¬ 


ing  a  portion  of  Sunday  than  the  fatiguing  ex¬ 
citements  of  a  jaunt  with  a  perspiring  and  noisy 
crowd  of  miscellaneous  pleasure-seekers.  In 
fact  these  Sunday  exciirsions  seem  to  have  been 
contrived  on  purpose  to  show  how  much  dis¬ 
comfort  and  weariness  and  vexation  intelligent 
people  will  endure  under  the  plea  of  recreation. 
For  this  large  class  Sunday  excursions  are  with¬ 
out  any  justification  whatever.  And  when  they 
participate  in  them  they  set  an  example  which 
tends  to  create  a  pernicious  fashion.  When 
rich  and  respectable  people  turn  Suhday  into  a 
holiday,  and  spend  half  of  it  in  riding  and  feast¬ 
ing  and  revelling,  they  create  a  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  i>aganizing  the  day.  If  a  rich  man 
rides  in  his  carriage,  why  should  not  the  poor 
ride  in  the  cars  ?  If  the  upper  classes  insist  on 
keeping  Sunday  In  the  loose  Parisian  fashion, 
why  should  the  poor  be  expected  to  keep  it  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Puritans  ? 

The  course  thus  pursued  by  many  of  our 
wealthy  people  in  turning  Sunday  into  a  day 
merely  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  cannot  be 
justified  even  on  the  grounds  of  health  and 
comfort,  aside  from  the  religious  proprieties 
and  decencies  which  they  ought  to  be  the  last 
to  disregard.  Their  example  has  done  a  vast 
deal  to  break  down  the  restraints  and  sanctity 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  to  introduce  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Sunday  in  place  of  our  dear  old  quiet 
American  Sabbath.  Such  a  fiagrant  disregard 
of  observances  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred, 
were  it  only  for  the  blessed  memories  which 
cluster  about  them,  is  utterly  without  excuse 
or  apology. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OEOBQE  BTPLI 

In  the  literary  reunions  which  took  ph 
this  city  a  few  years  since,  there  were 
men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  all  who; 
claim  a  place  In  the  goodly  fellowship  of 
ars  and  writers,  as  preeminent  alike  in  ^ 
ments  and  in  reputation.  Each  had 
his  life  to  letters,  and  having  lived  evei 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  a  life  of  rema) 
industry,  had  rendered  great  services  to 
ican  literature.  These  were  Bancroft,  £l 
and  Ripley.  Of  these  Bancroft  alone  rel 
having  nearly  finished  his  eightieth  ye«j 
is  still  engaged  with  the  ardor  of  youtlj 
that  History  of  his  country,  which  has  bfl 
work  of  his  life.  Bryant,  older  still,  wal| 
to  his  grave  three  years  since,  honori 

and  now  1 


MUST  WE  SING  ONLY  PSALMS  IN  THE  PAN- 
PRESBYTERIAN  COCNCIL? 

“  The  delegates  from  the  exclusive  Psalm-alnglng 
Presbyterian  churches  to  the  Presbyterian  Council  are 
arranging  to  hold  a  meeting  preliminary  to  the  Council 
at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpiose  of  uniting  in  their  de- 
■land,  as  a  oondition  of  their  participation  in  the  Coun¬ 
oil  proceedings,  the  exclusive  use,  by  that  body,  of  the 
‘  inspired  Psalms.’  The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Old  School,  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  New  School,  and  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  South,  are  to 
present  a  solid  front  in  making  this  demand.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  Presbyterian,  in  a  recent  issue,  says :  ‘  The  claim  is 
so  just  dhd  proper  that  the  best  informed  and  most  rea¬ 
sonable  men  of  the  Reunited  Presbyterian  Church  are 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  compliance.’  ” 

The  above  is  going  the  rounds  of  our  ex- 
Qbanges,  outside  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Its  terms  are  quite  unhappy.  Presbyterians 
are  apt  to  be  a  little  slow  in  yielding  to  “de¬ 
mands  ”  and  “  claims.”  Should  our  “  United  ” 
brethren  carry  things  with  a  high  hand  at 
Philadelphia,  we  shall  have  to  sit  quietly  and 
endure  It,  for  we  cannot  manage  the  inspired 
metres  and  measures  of  Rouse.  But  we  shall 
not  sulk.  Some  of  our  “  United  ”  brethren  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  that  unless  they  manage  and 
overrule  their  brethren  in  this  thing,  their 
caste  as  inspired-hymn  men  is  forever  lost. 
Thus  their  Pittsburgh  organ  affirms :  “  If  our 
Church  goes  inter  the  CJouncil  with  a  praise- 
book  composed  of  both  Psalms  and  human 
hymns,  she  thereby  acknowledges  that  they 
stand  on  an  equality.  And  no  protest  or  dis¬ 
claimer  can  avert  the  conclusion.”  Has  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  our  brethren  that  they  might  perad- 
Venture  study  that  Scripture  “  He  pleased  not 
Himself,”  with  advantage?  What  if  they 
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mourned  by  his  countrymen 
Ripley,  who  since  the  death  of  Bryant  hi 
easily  the  first  of  the  literary  men  of  th 
follows  him.  Mr.  Ripley  was  the  youni 
the  three— having  been  bom  two  yeal 
than  Bancroft  (though  curiously  on  thi 
day  of  the  year),  Oct.  3d,  1802 ;  Bancroi 
3d,  1800.  Both  began  life  as  Unitarian  ^ 
They  were  life-long  friends. 
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men. 

In  the  services  rendered  to  literat 
should  rank  Mr.  Ripley  as  not  InferioiS 
to  Bancroft  or  Bryant.  For  though  his  J 
tions  did  not  so  often  take  the  form  of 
though  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  hl( 
yet  in  the  vast  range  of  his  knowledge 
extended  over  the  philosophy  and  the  lit 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  England  and  o 
ica,  he  had  no  superior,  while  his  facill 
difffising  that  knowledge  far  surpassed  1 
his  great  contemporaries.  For  more  thai 
years  he  had  been  the  literary  editor 
Tribune,  one  of  the  foremost  of  Amerlo( 
nals,  through  the  columns  of  which  w 
he  wrote  obtained  an  instant  and  alm( 
versal  circulation ;  while  in  later  yean 
toiled  upon  that  great  monument  of  U 
the  American  Cyclopeedia,  a  work  whio 
its  place  in  libraries,  where  it  is  cor 
sought  for  reference,  as  an  authority  i 
ters  of  science  and  art  and  history  am 
ture.  Through  this  twofold  channel 
able  to  turn  the  accumulated  treasure! 
mind  to  the  greatest  practical  accou 
give  his  vast  learning  the  widest  possib 
sion.  Thus  he  became  on  a  scale  the  n 
tensive  an  instructor  of  his  generation; 

It  is  as  a  literary  critic  that  Mr.  I 
best  known  to  the  community  of  • 
whose  books  he  had  occasion  to  ' 
These  criticisms  had  a  value  quite  beyod 
nary  newspaper  notices,  both  from  hiA 
and  from  the  care  which  he  gave  Ao  tbl 
Few  men  ever  had  more  of  what  may  b| 
literary  conscientiousness.  While  his  ju! 
was  apt  to  be  kindly,  and  he  prefi 
praise  rather  than  to  censure  or  to  critH 
his  taste  was  so  pure,  his  standard  i 
that  no  personal  regard  could  lead  hiqi 
mend  what  his  judgment  told  him  wi 
less.  This  strictness  and  severity*of  ^ 
tenfold  value  to  his  sincere  and  he! 
mendation. 

But  at  this  first  moment,  while  thG , 
loss  is  so  fresh  and  keen,  we  think  nofj 
of  the  critic,  the  reviewer,  the  man  of  I 
paedic  learning,  as  of  the  personal  frldlt 
since  we  came  to  this  city— now  m<A 
quarter  of  a  century- we  have  had  ns 
acquaintance,  but  his  warm  friendAl 
feeling  we  ha4  for  him  was  such  v 
for  few  whom  we  have  ever  known, 
our  place  to-day  in  |.he  group  of  sinoriH 
ers  that  follow  his  bier.  ' 


not  yet  determined.  The  boilers  yet  lie,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  engine  and  the  portion  of 
the  hull  not  consumed,  where  the  burning 
vessel  was  beached,  and  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  rdight  tell  the  story,  at  least  to 
the  satisfaction  of  experts.  If  we  may  trust 
reports,  they  had  been  in  use  since  1866— a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  fifteen  years.  A  large  surface  of 
water  is  exposed  to  intense  heat  in  all  modern- 
built  boilers,  and  steam  is  rapidly  generated 
by  the  device  of  numerous  fiues,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  giving  away  of  one  or  more  of 
these  within  the  great  boiler-shell  would  ac¬ 
count  for  what  occurred  (the  apparent  stop¬ 
page  or  reversal  of  the  draft)  on  board  of  the 
doomed  steamer.  Another  current  theory  is 
that  the  muffied  explosion  and  all  that  follow¬ 
ed  was  due  to  an  unwonted  accumulation  of 
gas,  consequent  on  the  feeding  of  the  furnaces 
with  fresh  coal  and  the  closing  of  their  doors 
to  lessen  the  intense  heat.  This  disaster  is 
now  ascertained  to  have  cost  about  fifty  lives, 
and  it  thus  ranks  among  the  most  serious  of 
steamboat  losses.  It  is  indeed  quite  unique  in 
its  fatality,  when  we  reflect  that  it  all  took 
place  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  almost  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  loss  of  valuable 
lives  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  call  for  careful  investigation. 

The  Fourth  church,  Chicago,  where  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  was  installed  pastor  on  the  13th 
ult.,  is  a  neat  and  substantial  structure  exter¬ 
nally,  though  not  imposing,  as  is  a  neighbor¬ 
ing — we  presume— Catholic  church.  The  au¬ 
dience-room  is  a  good  one,  and  the  black  wal¬ 
nut  breastwork  that  divides  the  organ  and 
choir  from  the  minister  is  graceful,  but  it  must 
form  a  rather  sombre  background,  especially 
on  a  dark  day,  under  the  amount  of  light  let  in 
from  the  narrow,  decorated  windows.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  windows  in  the  roof  at  either  hand,  and 
as  nearly  in  range  with  the  pulpit  as  trusses 
would  permit,  might  help  both  preacher  and 
audience.  . _ 

The  Sunday-school  statistics  of  the  world  are 
systematically  tabulated  in  the  Sunday-school 
Times.  The  totals  for  the  United  States  are : 
Schools,  W,tM ,  tcachorn,  866-, AAvtav, 
6,623,124.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  fig¬ 
ures  are,  respectively,  5,400, 41,712,  and  340,170. 
For  the  whole  world  the  totals  are :  Teachers, 
1,460,881 ;  scholars,  12,340,316. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Ketcham  of  Brooklyn  came  to  the 
office  last  week  and  paid  his  fiftieth  subscrip¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  a  reader  of  The  Evangelist 
from  the  first  number,  and  a  subscriber  from 
the  second  year.  Mr.  Ketcham  was  long  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  is  still  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  there,  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  its  welfare. 

New  York  now  numbers  a  population  of 
1,208,541,  though  these  figures  are  in  small 
part  an  estimate.  The  gain  is  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Our  neighboring  city 
of  Brooklyn  is  credited  with  a  round  half-mil¬ 
lion.  _ 

The  Ontario  County  Sunday-school  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Geneva  week  before  last.  Among  the  several 
addresses  was  one  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Curtis  of  Can¬ 
andaigua  on  “  The  Part  and  Place  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  guarding  against  Skepticism  in 
Society,  in  Education,  and  in  Literature.” 

Help  comes  nowadays  from  very  unexpected 
quarters.  Paris  itself  may  one  day  become  a 
center  of  evangelical  influence.  From  Athens, 
Greece,  we  hear  that  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church  has  been  making  a  special  effort  to 
stop  the  practice  of  keeping  shops  open  on 
Sunday,  and  with  very  good  success.  His  ser¬ 
mons  were  attentively  listened  to  by  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  the  shops  as  well  as  by  people  in  general, 
and  the  shopkeepers  have  been  led  to  agree 
that  hereafter  the  doors  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  shall  be  kept  closed  on  the  day  of  rest. 

The  Chinese  Presbyterian  church  in  Oak¬ 
land  numbers  fifty-eight  members.  Five  per¬ 
sons  were  received  at  the  last  communion  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Chinese  chapel,  San  Francisco ;  Dr. 
Loomis,  pastor,  officiating.  Two  were  women 
from  the  Woman’s  Mission  Home.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  several  young  Chinamen 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Condit’s  mission  in  Oak¬ 
land  are  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Eells  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  regarding  a  theo¬ 
logical  course  preparatory  to  their  return  to 
China  as  trained  missionaries. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gulick  of  the  American 
Board’s  force  in  Spain,  was  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Association 
in  Salem,  and  described  the  work  which  he 
has  been  engaged  in  there  since  1871. 

The  Sunday-school  Quarterly,  by  Rev.  F.  N. 
Peloubet,  is  issued  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
current  year.  Boston :  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Compa¬ 
ny.  Mark’s  Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  reduced  to  a  couple  of  pages.  The  number 
Includes  a  half  dozen  pages  of  appropriate 
music. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 

The  College  Commencements  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  in  these  days  that  even  the  large  daily  pa¬ 
pers  can  hardly  report  them.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  college  system  in  this  country 
within  the  present  century  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  our  national  history.  Eight 
years  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  colleges  and  universities  authorized  to 
confer  degrees ;  and  the  number  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased  since  that  time.  There  are 
probably  over  four  thousand  professors  and 
tutors  in  American  colleges,  and  at  least  fifty 
thousand  students,  including  those  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  departments.  We  have  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  statistics  at  hand  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  buildings  and  property  and  the  endowment 
funds  of  these  educational  institutions,  nor  of 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  apparatus  in 
their  possession.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  financial  interest  invested  in  colleges 
is  immense ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  ever,  that  rich  men  are  more 
inclined  to  testow  their  wealth  on  these  perma¬ 
nent  institutions  of  learning  than  on  precarious 
and  uncertain  charities,  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  build  up  colleges  here  which  will 
rival  the  best  in  the  Old  World,  and  that  there 
is  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young 
to  secure  a  college  education  as  an  equipment 
for  business  as  well  as  for  professional  life,  in¬ 
vests  the  whole  oollege  system  with  a  new  im¬ 
portance,  and  makes  the  “Commencement  sea¬ 
son  ”  one  of  the  marked  periods  of  the  year. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

This  midsummer  month  of  July  is  the  one  of 
rU  toe  year  when  all  flee  from  the  city  who 
can  get  away,  and  those  who  cannot  find  some 
relief  in  excursions  to  points  in  the  vicinity. 
These  excursions  are  more  frequent  on  Sunday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  This  has 
naturally  raised  the  question  in  both  the  secu- 
ular  and  religious  papers  iw  tothe  moral  effects 
of  these  Sunday  excursions,  which  are  becoming 
increa£4ngly  popular  every  Summer.  It  is  es¬ 
timated,  for  instance,  that  60,000  New  Yorkers 
visited  Coney  Island  last  Sunday,  and  other 
popular  resorts  were  quite  as  well  patronized. 
Here  are  the  facts,  and  what  are  we  to  make  of 
them  ?  A  great  deal  may  be  said  plausibly  in 
defence  of  these  excursions,  as  furnishing  the 
<mly  way  in  which  certain  classes  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  can  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  is 
often  said  that  “  half  the  world  do  not  know 
how  the  other  half  live,”  and  certainly  the 
wealthy  residents  of  our  city,  who  live  on  the 
great  avenues,  have  very  little  idea  of  the 
wretched  state  in  which  the  “  poorest  poor  ”  are 
herded  together.  There  is  a  large  class  of  our 
population  living  in  tenement-houses,  packed 
into  the  narrowest  quarters,  where  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  live,  but  only  to  exist.  We 
recently  had  occasion  to  visit  a  sick  person 
in  one  of  the  tenement-houses  of  this  city  on 
Sunday.  Nine  persons  lived  in  three  rooms, 
small,  hot,  and  unclean.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  impurities.  There  was  the  cooking-stove, 
the  sick-room,  the  crying  of  children,  the  fret¬ 
ting  of  a  tired  mother,  the  general  and  all-per¬ 
vading  discomfort  and  wretchedness.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  families  were  grouped  together 
in  the  same  building,  whose  partitions  were 
toin,  and  whose  halls  were  filthy.  The  streets 
•mete  full  of  children,  with  here  and  there  a  man 
partiidly  intoxicated,  and  needing  but  a  slight 
Srovooi^R  to  begin  a  fight.  That  human  be- 
iaps  Hw^lUva.iN  gach  ottodittQaaRRd  to  decent 
and  oroerly,  alinosl  surpassedoeltef.'  It  is  not' 
strange  that  the  peace  is  disturbed  nowand 
then,  and  acts  of  violence  are  committed,  but 
that  crimes  are  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  toese  districts.  And  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  people  of  the  city  live  in  such  tenement- 
houses.  That  people  thus  shut  up  in  dens  of 
misery,  should  turn  to  any  mode  of  escape,  is 
not  surprising,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to 
utter  words  of  censure  or  reproach.  Anything 
which  could  give  these  poor  creatures  a  few 
hours  relief  from  what  is  almost  a  living  death, 
might  be  claimed  to  be  “  a  work  of  necessity 
and  mwey.” 

But  in  making  this  concession,  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  case  which  is  almost  imaginary. 
For  hi  point  of  fhet,  it  is  not  these  swarming 
occupants  of  tenement  houses  who  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Sunday 
excursions  to  get  out  of  the  city,  and  take  one 
day’s  breath  of  fresh  air.  They  are  too  poor 
to  go,  and  while  others  who  are  better  off  can 
go  to  the  woods  or  the  sea-shore,  they  stay  be¬ 
hind  in  their  filthy  streets  and  wretched  rooms, 
to  sweat  and  swelter,  and  too  often  to  sicken 
and  to  die.  The  tenement  house  argument, 
therefore,  does  not  apply  as  a  defence  of  Sun¬ 
day  excursions,  of  which  this  class  seldom  get 
the  benefit. 

As  for  the  class  which  is  above  this  extreme 
poverty— the  repectable  working  classes— still 
less  are  they  benefited  by  these  Simday  excur¬ 
sions. 


A  COMPLIMENT  NOT  DESERVED. 

We  presume  most  editors  get  compliments 
now  and  then,  mingled,  it  is  true,  with  an  oc- 
sional  “left-handed”  notice,  which  serves  to 
keep  them  from  being  lifted  up  above  meas¬ 
ure.  In  these  respects  our  experience  is  pretty 
much  like  that  of  others.  But  here  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  which  we  never  received  before,  and 
which  certainly  could  not  enter  into  our  imagi¬ 
nation.  We  had  not  even  heard  of  it,  and  are 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  it  to  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  corresiMjndent,  Rev.  Dr.  Breed,  who 
writes  from  his  Summer  retreat  at  Ocean 
Beach: 

“I  suppose  you  saw  In  one  of  the  English  pa¬ 
pers  some  eompllmentary  references  to  the  Field 
family,  naming  various  members,  yourself  among 
the  number,  and  closing  the  list  with  the  nominee 
for  the  Presidency — the  Hon.  Gar  Field.” 

The  ideas  of  English  people  in  regard  to 
names  and  places  in  America,  are- often  very 
amusing;  but  we  have  seldom  seen  anything 
that  quite  equalled  this. 


MiniuUvu  atm  €^uvt^tu 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

South  Hadley. — The  church  debt  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  (Rev.  W.  D.  Love  pastor,)  is  now  fully  paid, 
nearly  eleven  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars 
during  the  last  fifteen  months.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  the  parish  has  been  out  of  debt  in 
forty  years,  except  as  insurance  money  paid  a  debt 
when  the  former  house  of  worship  burned  down. 
The  church  has  also  received  about  twenty  per¬ 
sons  on  profession  of  faith  during  the  last  few 
mouths,  and  upwards  of  twenty  more  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  chiefly  youth,  have  recently  indulged 
hope.  These  numbers  do  not  embrace  some  hope¬ 
ful  converts  in  the  Seminary,  who  unite  with 
churches  at  their  various  homes . 

NEW  YORK. 

Tonken. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  James  W. 
Johnston  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Col¬ 
orado,  and  Bev.  Lewis  H.  Beld  from  the  Preeby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago.  Bev.  Mr.  Johnston  accepted  the 
call  of  the  church  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
installed  pastor  June  29th.  The  church  of  Pleas- 
antville  presented  a  call  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Welcher,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Union  Seminary  Miss  Fanny 
A.  Lee,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Thompsonville, 
Ct..  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  be 
employed  in  the  missionary  work  as  conducted  by 
the  Ladies  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mi^ 
sions.  Bev.  Antonio  Arrighl  addressed  Presby¬ 
tery  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Free  Christian 
Church  of  Italy,  and  Bev.  Willard  Parsons  in  rela- 


EDITORIAli  NOTES. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  as  one  who  has 
made  a  discovery,  viz :  that  “  The  Evangelist 
is  growing  better  and  better.”  Every  week 
that  it  comes  into  his  hands,  the  sense  of  its 
increasing  excellence  comes  upon  him  with  the 
force  of  a  new  sensation.  So  it  ought  to  be. 
The  growth  of  a  paper  is  like  that  of  a  man’s 
mind— the  moment  it  stops  growing,  it  begins 
to  weaken  and  decay.  "We  are  glad  that  our 
correspondent  thinks  we  are  fulfilling  that  law 
by  which  all  good  things  ripen  and  mature  and 
go  on  unto  perfection,  and  accept  his  kindly 
benedlcfion,  “  The  Lord  prosper  you  more  and 
iRore  1  ”  _ 

President  Hayes  ^d  a  high  and  deserved 
tribute  of  respect  to  jhresldent  Woolsey  of  Tale 
College  when  there  last  week.  He  referred  to 
his  Southern  policy,  and  said  that  failing  to 
see  any  prominent  man  in  political  life  to 
whom  he  could  go  with  entire  confidence  for 
judicious  advice,  he  applied  to  the  venerable 
President  of  Yale,  and  not  in  vain.  He  had 
found  President  Woolsey  a  wise  and  safe  coun¬ 
sellor.  It  would  be  well  for  the  country  if 
Presidents,  Governors,  and  others  in  author¬ 
ity,  would  apply  more  frequently  for  counsel 
to  men  like  President  Woolsey,  who  have  no 
partisan  ends  to  serve,  nor  personal  ambitions 
in  political  directions. 

The  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  scholars  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  summed 
up  for  the  Raikes  Centennial.  Estimated  in 
round  numbers,  the  teachers  are  400,0(Xt,  and 
the  scholars  4,000,0(X).  These  figures  are  only 
large  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  institution 
had  no  existence  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
are  all  too  small,  in  view  of  the  vast  masses 
yet  to  be  gathered  in. 

“The  One-sermon  Plan”  was  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  C.  M. 
Lamson  had  gathered  data  with  reference  to 
Church  services,  and  found  a  great  want  of 
uniformity  as  to  time  and  number,  aside  from 
the  almost  uniform  practice  of  having  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  morning.  Out  of  528  churches  in 
the  State,  510  have  such  a  service,  but  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  there  is  great  diversity. 
Thus  450  churches  have  different  services  on 
different  evenings.  Generally  the  second  ser¬ 
vice  is  some  form  of  a  secondary  service.  In 
favor  of  the  one-sermon  plan,  it  is  urged  that 
the  minister  can  prepare  but  one  sermon,  and 
the  people  hear  but  one  profitably ;  the  pastor 
can  work  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  do  the 
old  catechetical  work;  opportunities  are  af¬ 
forded  for  mission  work ;  and  people  can  rest  a 
part  of  the  day,  and  have  time  for  home  read¬ 
ing  and  intercourse.  Against  the  plan  it  is  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Church  should  give  its  best  to 
all,  and  that  many  cannot  attend  fhe  morning 
service  who  need  and  wish  to  hear  a  sermon. 

How  human  life  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  careless  act  was  well  illustrated  one  day 
last  week,  when  a  terrific  explosion  of  twenty 
pounds  of  powder  occurred  in  Park  Place,  (one 
of  the  much  frequented  sections  of  our  city,)  in 
the  store  occupied  by  the  Dittmar  Powder  Com¬ 
pany.  A  bit  of  paper  which  had  probably  first 
been  used  to  light  a  segar,  was  discovered  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  package 
of  powder,  and  just  in  time  for  the  occupants 
to  flee  the  building.  The  partitions  surround¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  explosion  were  severely 
shaken,  the  furniture  much  damaged,  and  the 
plate-glass  front  of  the  store  blown  to  atoms. 
The  moral  is,  do  not  smoke ;  but  if  such  ab¬ 
stinence  is  impracticable — too  lofty  for  a  single 
bound  of  the  perhaps  enervated  will— then,  as 
the  next  best  thing,  smoke  not  at  all  during 
business  hours. 


forty  years  ago.  The  sciences  are  crowding  up¬ 
on  the  classics.  The  fine  arts  claim  attenriofl, 
and  Dkodern  Ungnagws  and  liiomtiires  are  push¬ 
ing  Greek  and  Latin  and-Hebrew  into  a  narrow 
compass.  Then  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  up 
special  studies. 


tion  was  held,  and  topics  relating  to  this  depaifi- 
ment  of  Church  work  were  discussed.  About  one 
hundred  delegates  from  the  various  schools  in  the 
Presbytery  were  present,  and  great  benefit  was  de¬ 
rived  from  these  exercises.  B.  F.  mundy. 

Mt.  Kiaoe. — Bev.  James  W.  Johnston  was  instal¬ 
led  pastor  of  this  church,  June  29th,  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester.  The  moder¬ 
ator,  Bev.  John  Dixon,  presided,  Bev.  W.  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  preached  the  sermon,  Bev.  C.  C.  Wallace 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Bev.  J.  B. 
Eastman  the  charge  to  the  people.  Mr.  Johnston 
has  been  supplying  this  church  for  several  months. 


One  student  puts  engineering 
into  the  centre  of  his  course,  and  groups  all 
other  studies  about  it.  Another  makes  all  his 
studies  revolve  around  chemistry  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy  or  law.  This  specializa¬ 
tion  of  studies  is  an  immense  break  in  the 
methods  of  the  old  system,  which  put  all  stu¬ 
dents  over  the  same  course  and  through  the 
same  drill,  regardless  of  their  talents,  tastes, 
and  purposes  in  life.  The  effect  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  vitalize  oollege  education.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  most  of  our  oollege  culture  is  its  in¬ 
creasing  practicality.  It  bears  directly  on  life 
at  all  points.  There  is  a  growing  intention  on 


scholars  and  critics.  For  thirty-one  years,  as 
literary  editor  of  The  Tribune,  he  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  American  critical  writers ;  and  his 
example  and  influence  have  done  much  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  critical  taste  and  judgment,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  literary  criticism.  Dr. 
Ripley  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  an  old  family,  famous  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  born  in  Greenfield  in  1802.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823  with  distinction, 
and  after  spending  three  years  in  the  Divinity 
School,  was  ordained  over  one  of  the  Unitarian 
parishes  in  Boston. 

The  Unitarian  controversy  had  spent  its  force 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  wave 
of  transcendental  speculation  entirely  unex¬ 
pected  by  "the  Unitarian  leaders,  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  meet.  The  ferment  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  German  criticism 
into  this  country,  is  still  remembered  by  a  few 
of  the  men  and  women  who  were  more  or  less 
affected  favorably  or  adversely  by  the  efferves¬ 
cence.  Mr.  Ripley  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
influenced  by  the  excitement,  and  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  discussion  it  occasioned. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  a  score  of  others  whose 
names  are  now  more  or  less  famous,  were  his 
active  associates  and  sympathizers,  and  their 
contributions  made  “  The  Dial  ”  famous.  So¬ 
cialistic  theories  were  then  new,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  class  who  had  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  old  order  of  things.  Mr. 
Ripley  resigned  his  pulpit,  and  in  company 
with  quite  a  number  of  congenial  spirits,  found¬ 
ed  the  Brook  Farm  Association,  near  Boston. 
The  experiment  failed,  but  probably  no  one 
connected  with  it  regretted  its  trial,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  has  immortalized  it  in  his  “  Blithedale 
Romance.”  After  its  failure,  Mr.  Ripley  spent 


and  enters  upon  his  pastorate  with  promise  of 
great  usefuiness. 

Wassaic. — The  Wassaio  branch  of  the  church  of 
South  Amenia  had  a  very  interesting  service  on 
Sundav  last.  Mr.  Henry  Goodwill  was  then  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  a  ruling  elder.  "  ”” 


last. 


_ _ _ ^  _ :.  Rev.  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Burnham,  the  pastor,  delivered  a  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  after  the  ordination  gave  the  charge 
to  the  new  elder.  Bev.  M.  B.  Thomas  of  Amenia 
charged  the  people. 

South  Amenia. — The  church  being  about  to  erect 
a  new  edifice,  bad  just  started  to  tear  down  the 
old  house  of  worship,  when,  probably  through  a 
costly  kind  of  fun,  on  the  night  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  some  rowdies  set  the  building  on  fire. 
The  entire  structure  was  burned  to  ashes.  The 
large  bell  was  melted,  the  hewn  stone  of  the  un¬ 
derpinning  cracked,  the  old  historic  pulpit  con¬ 
sumed,  together  with  some  of  the  tools  of  the 
workmen.  All  the  furniture  had  been  removed,  and 
a  favoring  condition  of  the  wind  saved  the  pews, 
which  were  stored  under  the  sheds.  Considerable 
neighboring  property  was  endangered  but  saved. 
The  congregation  are  still  hopeful,  and  are  going 
on  with  their  project.  T.  F.  B. 

Albany.— Bev.  John  McC.  Holmes,  D.D.,  preached 
his  third  anniversary  sermon  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  J  une.  During  the  year  67  members  have  been 
received.  The  roll  of  the  Sunday-school  has  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  1,037  members,  and  11  of  the 
scholars  have  professed  their  faith  in  Christ. 
During  the  year  the  exterior  of  the  church  edifice 
and  the  adjoining  grounds  have  been  put  in  order, 
at  an  expense  of  over  $1,700,  and  $8,096  have  been 
contributed  for  Church  purposes,  while  $8,922 
have  been  donated  to  benevolent  objects,  making 
a  total  of  $17,017,  exclusive  of  a  subscription  of 
nearly  $3,000,  not  yet  paid  in,  for  refitting  the  lec¬ 
ture  and  Sunday-school  rooms. 

Ihe  First  Church  has  received  the  acceptance  of 
the  call  extended  to  Bev.  W.  D.  Nicholas,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Central  has  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  existing  between  Mr.  Nicholas  and  his 
Philadelphia  church. 

Jhe  Third  Church’s  pastor.  Bev.  H.  C.  Stanton, 
proposes  to  rest  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  during  August. 

77te  Fourth  Church  is  to  have  some  repairs  made 
this  Summer.  Dr.  Darling  will  take  his  vacation 
in  August.  On  the  first  and  second  Sabbaths  of 
his  absence,  the  pulpit  will  be  occupied  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Bruce  of  Scotland. 

Troy. — Rev.  Clarence  has  tendered  his  res¬ 
ignation  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  church. 

^  CoBtro.— The  address  ot  Bev.  Theodore 

S.  Brown  is  changed  from  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  to  this 
place. 

Middletown.— Bev.  E.  C.  Olney  has  finally  decid¬ 
ed  to  decline  the  cali  given  by  the  First  church. 
On  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  a  farewell  re¬ 
ception  was  given  him  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Boyce.  Ovenna  hundred  people  were  present, 
who  presented  him  a  testimonial  purse  amount¬ 
ing  to  $160.  Dr.  S.  fi.  Taloott  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  with  a  few  complimentary  remarks,  azj^res^ 
Ing  the  appjMCiation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
new-made  (pnids  here.  The  recipleat  maoe  a 
feeling  response.  Mr.  Oiney  preached  hi  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  Sabbath. 

Baldwiasville.— Bev.  E.  B.  Parsons  preaebsd  the 
twelfth  anniversary  sermon  of  his  pastor^  work 
in  this  village  the  last  Sabbath  in  Juae.  Patla^ 
the  twelve  years  this  honored  pastor  has  hifttasa 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  received  into  the 
Church  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  iieWrf  lo 
marriage  one  hundred  and.  fortv-four,  and  i^ov- 
ed  to  the  grave  one  hundred  and  forty-Hires. 

Boehoetor. — The  churches  in  Boehester  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  celebrated  the  liihwt 
Balkes  Centennial  with  appropriate  exeifltanili^ 
Sabbath  evening.  The  arrangements  were  CKS' 
fully  made  and  well  carried  out,  to  the  satiafacooB 
of  all  oonoemed.  Nineteen  schools  were  saanhal- 
ed  into  four  churches,  in  each  of  which  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  the  same,  except  at  Salem  Svaaeell'- 
cal  church,  where  five  Qennan  schools  partioipat- 
led  in  services  conducted  in  their  own  lasnage. 
The  schools  of  our  four  east  side  churches,  Third, 


ited  by  the  graduates.  They  seem  to  have 
spent  their  four  years  in  learning  how  to  do 
something  well,  how  to  take  things  by  the 
handle,  how  to  live  successfully  and  usefully. 
This  tendency  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  in  our  present  college  system,  and  de¬ 
serves  special  recognition. 

Another  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  marked 
increase  of  that  unconscious  culture  which  is 
imbibed  somehow  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
at  the  best  colleges.  There  is  something  in 
the  associations,  the  spirit,  the  habits,  the 
general  life,  the  atmosphere  of  really  great 
and  good  colleges  which  impressable  stu¬ 
dents  imperceptibly  absorb,  and  are  colored 
and  affected  by.  A  certain  indescribable 
something— a  manner,  a  way  of  looking  at 
things,  a  method  of  thinking,  a  quality  of  dis¬ 
position,  a  sort  of  moral  effluence  and  aroma- 
gets  unconsciously  into  the  student’s  head  and 
heart.  Perhaps  this  subtle,  pervasive  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  described,  and  does  not 
appear  on  examination,  is  quite  the  best  part 
of  a  college  training.  (Certainly  in  selecting  a 
college,  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  inquire 
about  is  not  the  standard  of  classical  proficien¬ 
cy  nor  the  severity  of  the  discipline,  but  the 
sort  of  Influences  that  pervade  and  circulate 
about  it.  Do  its  invisible  elements  make  for 
refinement  and  nobility  and  virtue  ?  It  is  not 
the  quantity  of  mathematics  taught,  but  the 
kind  of  man  a  college  gives  back  to  the  xoorld,  that 
determines  its  character.  It  is  also  notable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  graduates 
at  most  of  our  Eastern  colleges  has  improved 
within  twenty  years.  The  victims  to  the  row¬ 
ing  craze  haxdly  count.  But  the  passion  for 
athletic  exercises  on  the  part  of  a  few  has  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  many  to  take  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  their  health,  and  created  a  fashion 
which  shows  its  results  in  a  manlier  carriage 
and  a  more  robust  physique. 

These  points  are  cheering.  Colleges  cannot 
make  great  men  without  the  raw  material. 
No  curriculum  has  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  an  intellectual  pigmy  can  be  developed 
into  a  giant.  It  is  what  the  colleges  are  doing 
for  the  average  youth  that  constitutes  their 
glory  and  makes  their  claim  for  support  valid. 
It  is  too  soon  to  judge  the  present  system  by 
its  results ;  but  certainly  it  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing  with  great  success,  and  steadily  improving 
both  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  methods  and 
the  quality  of  its  benefits. 


What  they  need  most  of  all  is  rest,  and 
that  they  oan  obtain  more  effectually  in  their 
own  humble  but  quiet  and  decent  homes,  than 
on  board  a  steamer  packed  to  suffocation  with 
a  noisy,  pushing  crowd,  in  which  there  is  often 
a  large  mixture  of  disreputable  characters. 
Indeed  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  had  full 
opportunity  for  observation,  that  the  “poor 
working  men  and  women,”  fcM*  whom  such  a 
touching  plea  is  made  that  they  be  indulged 
in  these  Sunday  excursions,  do  not  form  the 
majority  of  those  who  go.  Often  they  are  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  vast  crowd,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  rowdy  element  is  uncom¬ 
fortably  large,  often  annoying  and  insulting 
the  more  quiet  cmes  on  boats,  and  when  let 
loose  on  shore,  scattering  about  not  seldom 
to  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  neighborhoods. 
Whether  a  Sunday  spent  in  such  company  is 
the  best  preparation  for  the  work  days  that 
are  to  follow,  it  is  easy  to  judge.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  health  and  strength  of 
those  who  begin  their  six  days’  work  after  a 
Sabbath  of  such  pleasure-taking,  are  at  all  in¬ 
creased.  We  are  assured  by  many  close  ob¬ 
servers  that  they  usually  retufn  more  jaded 
and  out  of  humor  tJian  during  any  day  of  the 
week. 

Least  of  all,  can  any  excuse  be  offered  for 
these  Sunday  excursions  by  those  who  belong 
to  the  richer  classes,  and  who  have  both  leisure 
and  means  to  make  their  excursions  at  any 
time  and  in  any  way.  For  those  who  have  good 
homes,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  pure  air, 
cool  rooms,  interesting  books,  and  enjoyable 
society,  why  should  they  quit  these  comforta¬ 
ble  and  attractive  quarters,  and  go  tearing 
through  the  hot  streets,  to  be  crowded  and  el¬ 
bowed,  annoyed  and  sickened  on  an  excursion 
boat  or  train  ?  Put  the  matter  down  on  the 
lowest  terms,  as  merely  a  matter  of  health, 
oomfort,  and  enjoyment,  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  in  this  city  who  are  unspeaka¬ 
bly  better  off  and  happier  at  home,  with  more 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment  at  command, 
with  richer  means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement  within  reach,  than  on  any  trip  or 
excursion  they  could  take.  A  morning  service 
In  one  of  our  churches,  which  are  delightfully 
oool  even  in  mid-Bummer — where  the  seats  are 
comfortable,  the  music  is  uplifting,  and  the  ser¬ 
mons  and  prayers  are  instructive  and  edifying 
Is  vastly  higher  as  a  rational  method  of  spend- 


A^non  s  arrar  s  new  volume  of  sermons  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  Ephphatha,”  or  The  Amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  World,  will  be  issued  by  Macmil¬ 
lan  &  Co.  in  an  American  reprint,  next  week. 

The  Westminster  Park  Hotel  is  already  fa¬ 
vorably  known  to  our  readers.  The  card  of  its 
proprietor  is  given  elsewhere. 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  of  Rochester  Universi¬ 
ty  last  week,  the  principal  speech  was  made  by 
Judge  Tourjee,  an  alumnus,  very  much  in  the 
same  vein  as  his  “Fool’s  Errand.”  He  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  annual  address  next 
year. 

Money  received  through  The  Evangelist  for 
sufferers  in  Persia:  Miss  C.  Campbell,  16; 
Glean,  $6;  Miss  McIntyre,  $3;  A,  $2.60;  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Pennell,  $2 ;  Subscril^r,  $1 ;  Preble,  $1. 


The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Ocean 
Beach,  N.  J.,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  11th  of  July, 
at  11  o’clock.  The  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kerr  of*New 
York  city  will  preach  the  dedication  sermon. 
Services  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  at  4 
o’clock,  in  which  several  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters  will  take  part.  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
people  sojourning  in  the  vicinity  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present. 

We  learn  that  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Rochester, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Boardman,  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Presbyterian  General  Council  at  Philadelphia. 
This  appointment  will  meet  with  the  cordial 
acquiescence  of  the  Church  at  large. 


One  of  the  surpris¬ 
ing  things  in  our  history  is  the  number  of  col¬ 
lege  bred  men  conspicuous  in  the  Revolution. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
self-made  men  in  this  country,  the  colleges 
have  the  best  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work 
done  and  the  influence  exerted  by  their  gradu¬ 
ates.  And  one  of  the  saving  factors  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society  to-day,  one  of  the  potent  conserv¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  future,  is  this  collie  system 
which  is  training  such  a  vast  army  of  young 
men  and  women  for  the  higher  duties  of  citi¬ 
zenship  in  a  Christian  republic. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSi'AY,  JULY  8,  1880. 


St.  Peter’s,  Oslvary,  and  Memorial,  turned  out  in  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  preach^  the  sermon  and  presld-  ^  Liacoto.— Rev.  o*  5®“®®^ 

full  force.  With  tew.  If  any,  exceptions  the  morn-  ed ;  Rev.  Henry  Little,  D.D.,  gave  the  charge  to  l^rWll^  N.  Y., 

Ing  dlBCoarsee  In  aU  the  churcho8  were  of  ft  Fourth  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Charles  Hutchinson,  D.D.,  Mr.  Gordon  has  already  begun  his  labors,  and  is 

of  July  oharacter%  the  charge  to  the  people.  well  received. 

Chili. — A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Carpentertville.— At  the  regular  communion  on 

at  the  Oeneral  Term  in  Buffalo,  has  deprived  this  Sabbath,  June  20,  there  were  three  received  upon  Union  nerJ^iT 

Society  of  11,000,  which  a  late  member.  John  Bos-  Jr^fession  of  faith  and  five  by  letter,  making  an  supplying  our  church  here,  with  a  view  to  perma- 


Society  of  Sl.OOO,  which  a  late  member,  John  Bos-  profession  of  fall 

well,  left  by  will  to  “  The  Presbyterian  Cemetery.”  addition  of  eight. 

toe  income  from  which  was  to  be  expended  in 

keeping  it  in  order,  provided  other  parties  raised  Pontiac.— Rev.  I 

one^uarter  of  the  amount  so  expended  ;  failing  this  church,  to 

to  do  so,  the  income  for  that  year  was  to  be  used  changed 

for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  As  there  is  no  nnin 


^  -.-a--  nent settlement. 

ILLINOIS.  r  Osceola. — Rev.  W.  J.  Weeber,  late  of  Brownvllle, 

Pontiac.— Rev.  L.  C.  Littell  has  accepted  a  call  having  duplicated  his  usefulness  by  an  auspicious 
to  this  church,  to  which  place  his  address  is  now  marriage,  now  takes  charge  of  our  church  at  Os- 
changed.  c«oi®*  I*®!!" 

Granville. — Union  Grove  church  celebrated  its  COLORADO, 

fiftieth  anniversarv  June  13.  A  large  audience  .  Lead ville.— Rev.  W.  H.  Claggott  was  installed  on 


_ 1 _ 1  cr  j__  t  A.  ^a-  I  a.  a.*  #  a.l_  WTailTliie.^-'^U UlUU  VJAUVC  VJCJlCWlCfcDirL*  iw  ■w— -  I 

t^tetof^iS^iflated  it®l^^“left  to  toe  anniversary  June  13.  A  large  audience  Leadrllle.-Rev.  W.  H.  Claggott  was  Instelled  on 

Jith  o  L  aariift  listened  to  a  sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Homer  'the  13th  of  June.  The  Presbytery  of  Colorado 

.M  McVay.  He  brleflv  reviewed  the  organization  of  had  appointed  Rev.  T.  C.  Kirkwood  to  preach  the 

of  his  estate  were,  all  would  have  been  well.  Saturday  in  June.  1830,  germon.  Dr.  Westwood  to  charge  the  pastor,  and 

Painted  Port.— This  congregation  is  to  be  con-  giving  its  history  up  to  the  present  time.  The  fcev.  Mr.  Gage  to  charge  the  people.  Mr.  Klrk- 
gratuiated  upon  having  secured  the  sendees  of  church  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  lood  was  the  only  one  of  these  who  arrived,  and 
one  of  our  most  promising  young  ministers,  Fred-  has  been  for  years ;  additions  at  nearly  every  com-  preached  a  capital  sermon.  In  the  absence  of 
erick  Campbell,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  8.  M.  Campbell,  niunion ;  debts  all  paid,  and  a  united  people.  Mr.  jAe  other  brethren.  Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock  of  the 
and  a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary.  McVay  entered  that  day  upon  the  sixth  year  as  Angregational  church  there,  kindly  consented  to 

BiaghamptoB. — Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  was  prevent-  pastor  of  the  church.  ^^ve  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Thomas 

ed  from  attending  the  reunion  of  his  class  at  Yale  BWmingtnw _ The  Second  church  celebrated  its  A.  Uzzcll  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 

College  by  a  painful  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  charged  the  people.  Mr.  Claggett  has  supplied 
eyee,  which  confined  him  for  some  days  to  a  dark  June.  Thirty-four  members  constituted  toe  or-  this  church  over  six  months.  The  church  is  now 
room.  Under  skilful  medical  treatment,  he  is  ganization,  one  uniting  on  profession.  Twelve  self-supporting,  with  a  good  edifice  and  parson¬ 
making  rapid  improvement.  came  from’  the  Congregational  church,  fourteen  age;  and  though  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  a 

NEW  JER8ET  from  the  First  Presbyterian,  and  seven  from  varl-  camp  like  this,  the  congregation  is  of  a  somewhat 

WmoBrti  —The  neat  ehanel  at  Wenonah  has  re-  ous  churches  elsewhere.  David  Brier,  A.  H.  changing  ch^acter,  the  services  are  quite  fully 
ceTtl^bSn  renova^*  Inrtd^and  out  at  a*^  S  Brown,  and  W.  A.  Elder  were  the  first  elders.  Of  attended,  and  the  church  roll  constentiy  Increas- 
ofl^  The  rTOoenlne  se^ioeTwere  the  original  members  but  four  remaln-Mr.  and  ing.  During  these  insta  latlon  services  while  the 
M^d^^  bvBev  I?  AUm  of  p"ne  sSt  tourch  Mrs.  Hays.  Mrs.  Elihu  Rogers,  and  W.  A.  Elder,  whole  city  was  in  feverish  excitement  from  the 
PlI^n^lnMa  ^  The  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy.  D.D.,  of  Niles,  Mich.,  great  miners’ strike,  and  armed  companies  were 

in  rniiaaeipnia.  preached  the  morning  sermon  on  the  occa-  parading  the  streets,  and  the  strains  of  music 

PENNSYLVANIA.  sion,  was  the  first  pastor.  The  first  house  of  wor-  from  military  bands  penetrated  even  the  sacred 

Philadelphia.- At  the  opening  .of  the  Westmin-  ship  was  dedicated  in  the  Spring  of  1857.  Messrs,  quiet  of  the  retired  church,  every  seat  was  occu- 
ster  church  (Rev.  David  Winters  pastor)  on  the  L.  W.  Capen  and  A.  C.  Washburn  saved  the  build-  pied  by  devout  worshippers.  Brother  Claggett 
last  Sabbath  of  June,  there  were  three  services,  ing  in  a  financial  ciisis  afterward.  Judge  Davis,  has  taken  a  positive  stand  against  Sabbath  dese- 
The  congregations  were  very  large.  At  the  morn-  W.  F.  Flagg,  and  J.  H,  Robinson  did  much  for  it.  cration  by  the  working  of  miners  on  the  holy  day, 
ing  service  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  The  original  cost  of  the  building  was  $13,500.  as  injurious  alike  to  mine-owners  and  laborers. 
James  A.  Worden.  At  four  o’clock  the  service  Adding  to  this  lAOOO  for  the  parsonage,  $2,500  for  He  has  sharply  denounced  all  intimidation  on  toe 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  Rev.  the  organ,  about  $1,000  for  the  spire,  $900  for  the  part  of  strikers  against  those  willing  to  work  as 
H.  L.  Duhring,  Rev.  Jl.  W.  Williams,  and  Rev.  boll,  and  $5,000  for  enlargement,  we  have  a  total  no  better  than  highway  robbery.  This  has  brought 
Professor  Mears  of  Hamilton  College.  In  the  eve-  of  $27,000,  all  of  which  is  liquidated,  and  the  so-  upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  more  violent,  and  se- 
ning  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  ciety  is  free  from  the  burden  of  debt.  Dr.  Eddy’s  cret  threats  have  been  made  to  burn  the  church, 
P.  Stevenson  officiated.  ministry  closed  Dec.  1,  1863,  after  eight  and  a  half  and  made  nightly  guarding  necessary. 

CSlamftcr*  cAurcA  received  fifteen  members,  June  yeare  of  service.  For  several  months  the  public  the  territories. 

27.  Forty-eight  have  been  added  during  the  six  service  wiw  conducted  by  vartous  temporal^  sup-  nj*-  Dakota  Terrltorv.— On  Sabbath  June 

months  in  which  Dr.  Otts  has  ministered  to  this  plies,  until  March,  18M,  when  Rev.  John  W.  Bailey  C  *B.  Stevens  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Baldwin 

conereeation.  was  obtained.  His  ministry  coutlnu^  until  Jan.  1,  ‘  o  nri  T>r’ 


P.  Stevenson  officiated. 


CAamftcr*  cAurcA  received  fifteen  members,  June  yeare  of  service.  For  several  months  the  public  the  territories. 

27.  Forty-eight  have  been  added  during  the  six  service  wiw  conducted  by  vartous  temporal^  sup-  nj*-  Dakota  Terrltorv.— On  Sabbath  June 

months  in  which  Dr.  Otts  has  ministered  to  this  plies,  until  March,  18M,  when  Rev.  John  W.  Bailey  C  *B  Stevens  and  Rev  J  H  Baldwin 

comrrenation  was  obtained.  His  ministry  continued  until  Jan.  1,  Bev.  L.  u.  Btevens  ana  wev.  a .  n.  naiaw 

congregauon.  nftjirlv  three  v*>ara-  then  was  filled  bv  ocefl-  committee  of  Red  River  Presbytery,  and  Dr. 

Hooker.— Rev.  J.  H.  Marshall  is  pastor  of  the  Lonkl  suonlies  till^Sentember  1867  when  Rev  A  ^yon  of  Minnesota,  organized  a  church  of  eigh- 
Concord  and  North  Butler  churches.  The  Con-  teen  members ;  two  have  since  joined.  Thiscom- 

cord  congr^ation  was  first  assembled  in  the  Sum-  .intii  ’ Tnr,..arv  isivn  twn  munlty  is  only  about  fifteen  months  old,  and  the 


cord  congr^ation  was  first  assembled  in  the  Sum-  t'.”)??"'*  rJVo"  munlty  is  only  about  fifteen  months  old,  and  the 

mer  of  ir9rby  Rev.  John  MePherrin,  who  served  In  jZ  fSlloS  the  congregation  is  worshipping  in  the  village  school- 

them,  in  connection  with  others,  until  his  death  Rpv  t  W  Dlnsmore  beciui  his  house.  Two  of  the  three  elders  chosen,  have  been 

in  1822.  The  first  elders  were  elected  in  1804.  k  J;  elders  in  other  churches.  The  prospects  are  ex- 


p  T  I.  o  *  V.  *  tn  iooo  labors.  There  had  been  divisions,  but  bis  coming 

harmonized  all  the  elements,  and  the  blessing  of 


TOntinued  for  more  than  forty  yearo,  till  the  in-  eminently  attended  hi?  ministry  of  ten  Salem.— At  the  special  union  services  during 

Jea™-  208  persons  have  united  by  profession,  and  March  at  Salem,  Oregon,  there  were  one  hundred 
Kpt  °  ®  ^99  by  letter— a  total  of  507  during  the  present  and  fifty  convei-sions.  Of  these  a  fair  proportion 

thp  anrino.  of  ministry.  The  amount  of  funds  raised  by  this  will  unite  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Rev. 

offh  ^  church  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Robert  W.  Hill  pastor. 

well  chosen;  aswill  appear  from  toe  ficttoat  thr^ 


Salem. — At  the  special  union  services  during 


Summerville. — A  church  of  fourteen  members  was 


^toia^  coVera  ^  thr^uartero  of  a  y®®*-'  ^m-  Elder'read  a  paper  respecting  its  recently  organized  at  Summerville,  Oregon,  by  the 

^toS  The  temp^ta^e  iJ^e^  advocated  ^‘®‘®"y>  ^  “®®"®  one  on  its  Sunday-school,  Rev.  C.  R.  Shields.  Four  of  these  were  received 

here,  Jrhaps,  first  in  the  county,  and  liquor  was  skpShTnrtChisto^  of  ite  e^d^i  Sd^rT'  ®®rtift®ate  and  ten  on  profession  of  faith. 

tiirthe  oH  M^ftem^t  bJ*o“uitot  H  tees,  wci  Jead  by  Mr.  R.^.  Evans.  The  historical  cong  hegationa  l. 

^Vsaleof  itiroulTnot  havebeS’aitowed  vet^if  exercises  took  place  in  the  evening.  Rev.  W.  S.  A  Unique  Communion  Set.— The  ^lem  Observer 

toe^  riSte^of  The  nJ^Dle  hid  S  been  tiamnlJd  Marquis  taking  part  in  the  devotional  exercises.  says  that  the  communion  i.ieees  of  the  Congrega¬ 
te  ngnts  oi  me  people  naa  not  been  trampled  ° _  tjonni  nhnreh  nf  Eiwex.  Massachusetts,  are  verv 


WISCONSIN. 


Tni  Pii  r.pUpVpr.f  w.r„hf  o  ip  Ts  .  tees,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Evans.  The  historical  cong  hegationa  l. 

^Vsaleof  it  w^ulT not  have  beS’ allowed  vet^if  exercises  took  place  in  the  evening.  Rev.  W.  S.  A  Unique  Communion  Set.— The  ^lem  Observer 
the  rights  of  the  people  heS  not  iSS  torpM  >“''1«‘»  “‘-H  *”  <l«votlon.l  ererelee.,  gtjs  thet  the  eom.^,lo.,  Pleo^.°l.tbe  Congrgg- 

upon  and  their  Wishes  disregarded.  Already  five  WISCONSIN.  *^^np  wJ^to  d^^f  I'm 

colonies  have  gone  out  from  toe  old  hive,  and  an-  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkin*,  in  some  statements  concern-  last  two  1730  They  are  very  val’uable  ter  their 
other  is  preparing  to  go.  Ten  of  its  sons  have  en-  ing  Presbyterianism  in  Wisconsin,  says  that  in  *®® 

Smaf  Qrohlm^^WiniamT^Dtok^^  o“w’  t^®  of  communicants  was  about  ^  sociatiols  connected  with  thlm.  The  church  as 

Thomas  Graham,  William  T.  Dickson,  G.  W.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  standing  of  other  ^rfranization  dates  from  Sent  6  1681 

Mechlin.  L.  P.  Kinkaid,  J.  R.  Coulter, - Ran-  denominations  in  the  same  State  ?  The  churches  ®  rrv,  r>  it’ f  v,  tha  fni 

kin,  Josiah  MePherrin,  and  Perry  8.  Allen.  The  in  the  order  of  tlieir  numerical  strength,  were  in ,  DiBcipline.— 'The  Congregationallst  has  the  fol- 
congregation  erected  first  a  small  log  church — a  1870,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Methodist  Episco^  lowing  respecting  the  action  of  the  Shawmut 
Winter  house— too  small  for  Summer  congrega-  pal,  the  Congregationallst,  and  the  Baptist;  the  Ohurch,  Boston,  and  the  ci^e  of  Mr.  Charles  De- 
tions,  which  worshipped  in  the  grove.  Afterward  other  churches,  of  all  names  together,  furnish  lit-  mond.  The  Examining  Committee— in  view  of 
a  large  house  was  erected,  also  of  logs.  Though  tie  more  than  one-fourth  the  church  accommoda-  the  fact  that,  while  disclaiming  the  charge  that  he 
these  were  Winter  houses,  yet  they  had  no  pro-  tions  of  the  State.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bad  been  guilty  of  theft,  embezzlement  or  ioton- 
vision  for  fire.  The  present  brick  building  was  ten  years  ago  maintained  the  ascendancy  which  it  tional  wrong,  either  in  the  ^se  of  the  Home  Mis- 
erected  in  1838.  Concord  now  has  a  Sabbath-school  inherited  from  the  old  Jesuit  missions  of  Mar-  sionary  Society,  or  of  individuals,  he  did  conf^ 
of  nearly  three  hundred  members;  sustains  pray-  quette  and  his  companions  in  labor;  but  it  is  having  used  deception  as  to  the  auditor  of  toe 
er-meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Sabbath  evenings,  doubtful  whether  it  must  not  take  the  second  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  his  method  of  keep- 
and  has  a  live  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  which  place  in  the  census  of  this  year.  Our  own  Church  ing  books,  and  in  his  representations  to  the  rom- 
reports  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  has  grown  from  5,000  to  over  8,000.  The  growth  mlttee  of  the  condition  of  affaire,  in  the  hope  that 
this  year  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  m.  of  our  Church  throughout  the  States,  in  the  last  be  might  work  out  of  his  difficulty- recoinmended 

MARYLAND  ten  years,  has  been  about  33  per  cent. ;  the  growth  that  lie  he  suspended  from  ^1  “A 

~  f  Phiirph  in  WiR<*nnsin  has  been  over  60  ner  til  such  time  as  by  a  well-ordered  Christian  life  he 

HagerrtowB.— This  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  ^J  ®*^  d^j  ^f  the  reunion  we  had  88  may  justify  the  church  in  restoring  him  to  full  fel- 

Albert  Rondtoaler  is  i^tor,  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  ®hS•chM^n  the  Stete  now  rse^MinTtes  of  ’79)  we  lowtolp.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
prosperity.  Twenty-nine  persons  have  been  add-  ‘°r®®^“^o^  fuUv  ole-half  of  oTr  and  he  was  accorcfingly  so  suspended. 

Thlsn^totoSiiS^hadT  SS^lncrT^^^  churches'ln  Wisconsin ^ere  dependent  upon  the  Maine.-At  the  State  Conference  held  in  Fox- 

teT^te^  aUo  t^  nreveT  meSL  •  a^T  new  Home«Board ;  to-day,  notwithstanding  their  re-  croft,  in  a  survey  of  Congregational  churches 
Dineow’n  hw  been  n^ha^^^^er  the  mo^  markable  increase  in  number,  less  than  one-third  of  that  State,  it  was  said  that  the  incre^e  during 
fnSTe^oe  on  the  20th^lt  toere  w^I  “■®  ®®  assisted.  Then  the  whole  Synod  contribut-  the  year  of  communicants  was  244  which  is  the 

to^JTtho^nd  three  hMdlld  d^llIre  te  ^  ^  Home  Missions  lees  than  $1,600,  against  exact  number  of  the  churches.  The  secretary 

de^  AlZt  fif^^  mteS  i?re  to  *2.900  in  1879,  and  probably  $3,200  this  year.  says  further :  We  have  fewer  churchy  by  seven, 

■Simnx  i^  _im  “laates  were  consumed  In  _ _ _ _  than  we  had  fifteen  years  ago:  but  their  avei»ge 

_  ^  ^  ^  .  J,  .  n  J  mu  1  „  XI  *  1 _  *  T>  size  has  meanwhile  increased  from  88  members 


this  year  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

MARYLAND. 


d;br  Tb^t  flf^n  mteu^  ;rre  ro^ISied  to  *2.900  I®  1879,  and  probably  $3,200  this  year. 
Baltimore. — Rev.  W.  H.  Weaver  (colored)  was  In-  Bed  Wing. — The  installation  exercises  of  Rev. 


^^re.-Rev.  W.  H.  ’WMver  (color®d)wasIn-  EjdWteg.-’The  installation  exercises  of  Rev  each  to  90.  Last  year  we  counted  larger  net  gains, 
^lled  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  June.  Rev.  J.  P.  Walter  (tendict,  on  the  16th  of  June  were  of  great  ggj  t^e  year  before.  861 ;  the  yeaf^before  that, 
Oarter  pTMid^;  Rev.I  M.  Rendall  D.D.,  Presi-  interest  in  this  church  s  history.  It  is  one  of  the  Sinre  1875  our  totel  members  have  Increased 

dent  ofLincoln  University  preached  th®  s®rmon ;  strong  churchy  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Its  19,479  to  21,489,  an  Increase  of  upwards  of 

^v.  WiUIam  H^rave  del^ered  the  chaige  to  ^bbath-school  throngs  the  audience  and  2,000  members  in  five  years,  or  more  than  ten  per 

the  pastor ;  and  Rev  Dr  J .  T.  Smith  the  charge  ts  preyer-meetinp  fill  the  same.  May  the  bless-  ^^nt.  The  additions  by  confession  have  been  635, 
to  the  people.  Rev.  Dr.  JonM  offer^  the  conclud-  ing  of  God  attend  the  new  relation  of  pastor  and  reported  at  Winthorp  by  162 ;  the 

ing  prayOT,  Md  the^^t^  closed  the  sere^tee  with  church.  additions  by  letter  305,  less  than  last  year  by  46. 

u,  XU  .  .  .  *  W^ver  has  just  finished  Minneapolii.  —  Presbytery  met  in  Westminster  There  have  been  445  adults  baptized,  a  falling  off 

«®Kj  *  wuree  at  Lincoln  University,  and  church,  June  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  from  last  year  of  125;  but  the  infants  baptized 
this  is  his  first  charge.  and  ordaining  Mr.  Grsiham  C.  Campbell,  a  licen-  number  142,  the  same  as  last  year.  Those  church- 


this  is  his  first  charge. 

TEXAS. 

Breakam. — This  church  has  received  a  fine  pul 
pit  Bible  from  Mrs.  Charles  Curtis,  of  East  Palmy 


and  ordaining  Mr.  Greham  C.  Campbell,  a  licen-  number  142,  the  same  as  last  year.  Those  church- 
tiate  of  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and  a  graduate  of  the  es  which  report  a  net  gain  number  83 ;  those  which 
last  class  at  Auburn.  Mr.  Campbell  has  respond-  have  neither  gained  nor  lost,  among  which  we 
ed  to  the  call  of  the  sainted  Dr.  Bushnell  for  Afri-  class  the  few  from  which  we  have  been  unable  to 


ra  N.  Y.  On  June  27th  the  Sabbath-school  with  ®®'’  expects  to  leave  this  country  in  October,  hear,  60 ;  and  101  report  a  net  loss.  Increase  in 
toe^ptist  and  Meth^  to  engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  Gaboon  field,  contributions.  $8,000. 

_  _  ...  .  '  OBVrtvwnrkOTiixxH  >tvr  n  vrrxim#*  InHw  Y«*y\vn  lU  i  nn  xxrt/Nf  A  A  .a 


Raikes  Centenary  with  appropriate  services. 


KENTUCKY.  and  particularly  gratifying  (according  to  some  de-  Emiauaipiiia. — The  Kerormed  iresbyterian  church 

^  Lexington. — Mr.  George  P.  Wilson,  a  recent  grad-  cided  expressions,)  on  account  of  the  candidate’s  i®  original,  historical  Church  of  the  Covenant- 
uate  of  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been  invited  to  familiarity  with  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  ex-  having  maintained  an  unbroken  history  since 
supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  church.  aminere  appointed  were  Rev.  I.  Faires  in  Experi-  1*1*®  days  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the 

,  Baiilah.—Rev.  L.  F.  Taylor  was  installed  pastor  mental  Religion;  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.D.,  in  ^*®™“  Leagim  and  i^venant.  Various  bodies 
of  the  Beulah  church  June  20.  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  Rev.  John  Woo^  in  Theology  have  broken  off  from  time  to  time.  At  the  recent 


accompanied  by  a  young  lady  from  Minnesota  as 
Mrs.  Campbell.  The  examination  was  thorough, 
and  particularly  gratifying  (according  to  some  de- 


REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Philadelphia.— The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 


of  the  Beulah  church  < 


Th«  Anxi..x>„  and  Church  Hlstoiy ;  and  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample.  D.D.,  meeting  or  tne  Synod  in  this  city.  It  was  stated 

*R«V  nr®F  P  Church  Government.  A  sermon  was  preached  that  ^  total  contributions  for  the  past  year  were 

Thomas  tool^lace  Jime  23.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  H^-  •  Campbell.  All  parts  were  unanimously  *184,000,  an  average  of  $18  for  each  communicant. 

the'I^m^on*  Sustained.  The  exercise^f  the  evening  consisted  pis  church  has  a  completely  organized  Foreign 

»  sennon  from  the  Rev.  James  W.  Wood,  D.D.,  Minion,  in  Syria,  with  four  ordained  missionaries, 
former  J,,  Allentown,  Pa.,  which  was  remarkable  for  and  eight  or  ten  outlying  stations  where  schools 
pastor,  offered  the  Installation  prayer.  strength  and  point ;  the  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  ®r®  taught  by  native  Christians.  There  are  seven- 

TENNESSEE.  Dr.  RIce;  and  the  charge  to  the  evangelist  by  his  ty  pupils  in  the  boarding  school,  and  there  are 

Knoxvllla. — The  Third  church  has  prospered  dur-  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Sample.  Revs.  J.  A.  Laurie,  I.  two  day  schools  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys 
ing 'its  five  years’  existence  under  the  pastoral  Faires,  J.  B.  Donaldson,  and  C.  T.  Chester  also  sixty-one  girls  on  the  register.  A  mission 
oversight  of  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison.  Its  membership  took  part  In  the  services.  Your  correspondent  among  the  Freedmen  at  Selma,  Alabama,  is  man- 
has  increased  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  can  say  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  ned  by  two  educated  men  of  color;  amission  has 
and  seventy.  Campbell  (as  an  active  helper  in  church  and  Sab-  heen  begun  among  the  Chinese  in  Oakland,  Call- 

OHio.  bath-school,  while  he  was  passing  through  a  course  fomia,  where  thirteen  converts  were  baptized  dur- 

Clevalaad. — The  Woodland  church,  now  supplied  of  study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota),  that  he  i®8  the  past  year ;  and  a  work  among  the  China- 
by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Wooster  University,  has  a  very  enters  upon  missionary  work  with  enthusiasm,  men  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Phlladel- 
large  Sabbath-school,  and  in  its  eighth  annual  re-  that  he  is  well  trained.,  and  that  he  gives  good  phia  and  Boston  is  maintained  by  t^  churches  of 
port  says  the  largest  attendance  since  the  organ-  promise  for  future  work.  He  is  meeting  with  this  body  located  in  these  cities.  The  Theologi- 
ization  of  the  school  was  on  January  25th,  1880,  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  among  his  ®*i  Seminary  is  conducted  by  three  professors, 
when  there  were  present:  Officers,  14;  teachers,  friends  in  Minnesota,  and  will  go  out  to  unfamiliar  and  a  new  college  is  being  erected  at  Beaver  Falls, 
117;  scholars  in  the  main  school,  917;  scholars  in  scenes  and  labors  with  the  familiar  oft-spoken  x.  ..  x  x  .  .  xx  ... 

the  primary  department,  327 ;  total,  1375.  During  God-speeds  of  Christian  affection.  May  himself  ^®®  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  original 
the  year  the  number  of  regular  classed  in  all  the  and  the  good  wife  have  God’s  special  blessing  to  x  Hresbytermn  Church  throughout  her 

departments  increased  from  105  to  126.  the  end.  cablobti.  whole  histoid,  have  been  the  maintenance  of  a 

4" _ ...  a  r-  1.00  IOWA.  strict  discipline,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bible 


ological  Seminary ;  pastoral  letters  and  charges  of 
the  House  of  Bishops ;  copy  of  The  Long  Island 
Patriot,  Brooklyn,  March  31,  1824;  Swords’s 
Pocket  Almanacks  from  1816  to  1824 ;  Bible  dated 
New  York,  1823.  The  relics  will  be  placed  among 
the  archives  of  the  parish. 

An  Impreuive  Service. — The  funeral  services  of 
Dr.  Dlller,  pastor-emeritus  of  St.  Luke’s  church, 
Brooklyn,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  ill-fated 
Senwanhaka,  were  held  on  Friday.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  clergymen  as  well  as  friends 
of  the  venerable  pastor.  Bishop  Littlejohn  made 
a  touching  address,  and  the  remains  were  taken  to 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

METHODIST. 

Kedina. — Rev.  G.  W.  Paddock  recently  preached 
a  sermon  to  the  children  of  this  charge  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  which  was  pronounced  by  those 
who  heard  it  to  be  as  weighty  in  thought  as  it  was 
concise  in  expression. 

The  New  Diecipline. — Bishop  Harris  is  busily  en- 
gl^(ed  in  editing  the  new  Discipline.  It  will  be' 
issued  about  July  1st. 

The  Old  John-Street  Church. — An  effort  is  being 
made  to  raise  such  endowment  as  shall  secure  the 
future  of  the  old  John-street  church,  the  first 
Methodist  church  in  America,  and  the  only  church, 
with  the  exception  of  Trinity  and  St.  Paul’s,  re¬ 
maining  away  down  town.  It  is  deemed  most  de¬ 
sirable,  and  the  Methodist  pastors  of  the  city  gen¬ 
erally  have  commended  the  movement. 

A  Valuable  Gift. — A  very  valuable  library  of  Meth¬ 
odist  books  has  just  reached  the  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  from  England.  It  consists  of  the  entire 
collection  of  Methodist  literature  gathered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Osborn,  author  of  “Bibliography  of 
Methodism,”  of  Richmond  near  London.  All  the 
books  relate  to  the  history  of  Methodism,  either 
directly  or  remotely ;  and  many  of  them  have  been 
long  out  of  the  market,  and  are  the  only  copies  ex¬ 
isting. 

There  are  twenty-five  departments,  some  of 
which  are  as  lollows :  Publications  relating  to  the 
Wesley  Family;  the  Collected  Works  of  John 
Wesley;  Books  relating  to  Whltefield;  Sermons 
by  Methodist  Clergymen,  from  Wesley’s  Day  to 
the  Present  Time;  the  Publications  of  Wesley’s 
Clerical  Friends  and  Helpers,  such  as  Fletcher, 
Coke,  and  others ;  Works  relating  to  other  Metho¬ 
dist  Bodies;  and  a  large  Collection  of  Works 
against  Methodism.  A  beautiful  folio  edition  of 
Cicero,  in  four  volumes,  published  in  1681,  con¬ 
tains  the  earliest  known  autograph  of  John  Wesley 
on  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume,  bearing  the 
date  of  1721.  A  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1756,  abounds  in  corrections  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Wesley.  A  Bible  containing  the  Book 
of  ^mmon  Prayer,  and  the  Psalms  in  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins’  Version,  dated  London,  1640,  con¬ 
tains  John  Wesley’s  autograph,  as  follows: 
“N.  B. — This  was  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley’s,  my 
grandfather.”  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  of 
the  handsomest  which  the  age  could  produce,  being 
literally  covered  with  gilding,  now  worn  off,  except 
a  little  at  the  back.  There  is  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  letters  that  passed  between  John  Wesley 
and  John  Smith  (Thomas  Seeker,  afterward  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  disguise).  There  is  one 
volume  of  Wesley’s  Pocket  Diary,  written  in  his 
own  short-hand,  for  part  of  the  year  1740.  From 
the  memoranda  thus  made,  it  was  his  custom  to 
write  out  his  Journal  for  publication.  Last  of  all, 
there  is  the  cast  of  John  Wesley’s  face,  the  only 
one  taken  after  his  death,  and  the  only  one  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  collection  was  examined  last  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Richmond  by  Bishop  Hurst,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  of 
New  York,  entered  into  negotiations  for  its  pur¬ 
chase  as  a  gift  by  him  to  the  Drew  Theological 
Seminary. 

BAPTIST. 

A  Large  Gift. — Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warne  and  his  wife 
of  Philadelphia  have  made  over  a  property  of 
about  $40,000  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and  fru- 
I  gality, 

Pittsburg. — The  Fourth  American  Baptist  church 
!  of  Pittsburg  has  paid  out  over  $90,000  the  past  six 
[  years.  The  past  year  some  $10,000  was  raised. 

Sunday  morning,  June  27,  a  collection  of  $2,000 
j  was  taken  up.  'Their  beautiful  edifice,  which  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $160,000,  is  to  be 
cleared  of  all  encumbrance  during  the  coming 
’  year. 

Minnesota. — There  are  seventy-five  churches  with- 
'  out  houses  of  worship  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
,  The  Annual  for  1879  gives  146  churches ;  so  that 
!  one-half  are  houseless.  According  to  the  same 
,  ratio  in  other  remote  Western  States  and  Terri  to- 
4es,  there  must  be  quite  400  Baptist  churches 
j  iithout  a  place  of  their  own  in  which  to  meet. 

i  '  Brooklyn. — “  Fifteen  Years  in  the  Ministry  ”  was 
,  the  theme  of  a  discourse  preached  by  Rev.  F.  R. 

.  Morse,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  church ; 
1  tumber  oi  times  preached,  2,177 ;  number  of  pray- 
1  er-meetings  conducted,  1,^9 ;  number  of  funerals 
attended,  411;  number  of  marriages  solemnized, 

,  214 ;  number  of  pastoral  visits,  exclusive  of  social 
J  calls,  nearly  7,()00;  number  of  persons  received 

•  into  church  fellowship,  760 ;  number  of  sermons, 
t  addresses,  and  lectures  delivered  on  different  oc- 
1  casions,  51;  number  of  ordinations  and  installa- 
-  tion  services  participated  in,  22 ;  amount  of  mo- 
I  ney  raised  for  all  purposes,  nearly  $150,0<X). 

;  A  Convert  from  Unirerialiim. — Mr.  A.  H.  Sweetser, 

I  for  twelve  years  a  minister  of  the  Universalist  de¬ 
domination,  and  lately  pastor  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
has  become  a  Baptist.  His  change  of  views  was 
the  result  of  a  deep  religious  experience,  the  be- 
t  ginning  of  which  was  in  listening  to  a  sermon  by 
■  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  The  Second  Resurrection.  The 
>  convictions  there  received,  he  was  unable  to  put 
!  away.  They  were  subsequently  deepened  in  lls- 
)  tenlng  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gook,  and  the  question  was 
:  finally  settled  in  his  own  study  in  earnest  prayer 
I  and  personal  consecration  to  Christ. 

I  ^  » - 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Hartt,  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Board 
I  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  22  North 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  acknowledges  the 
I  receipt  during  the  past  week  of  the  following  sums 
,  for  the  relief  of  Famine  Sufferers  in  Persia,  which 

•  have  been  forwarded : 

'  A  Hiisionarr  Woman,  Decatur,  Ulch.,  $6;  A  Friend,  35 
'  cents;  New  York,  Madison  avenue,  S13;  Ladles  ot  South 
,  Canaan,  Ct.,  3;  Mrs.  Davidson  and  daughter,  Corfu,  N.  Y.. 
3;  A  Sunday-school  class,  3;  A  mite  from  M.  B.  V.,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  3. 


departments  increased  from  105  to  126. 

Perrygvilla. — Rev.  S.  C.  Farts  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  this  church  and  also  the  church  at  Lake 
Fork. 

Portamouth. — During  the  vacation  of  Dr.  E.  P. 


T,  mi-iT,xx  xjxxijxi  Psalmsiuworahlp.andespeclallyastrenuoustes- 

j?iW  Ho  timony  against  pubHc  and  national  sins.  Before 
first  service  in  this  field  ia^ Sabbath,  July  4.  He  doge  of  the  last  century,  and  forty  years  be- 

?®®®^‘ fore  the  rise  of  the  antlslaVery  agitation,  this 


Presbyterianism  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  and  it  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  June  22d.  Rev.  plineis 


....in  a  barn  in  Portsmouth  where  he  was  one  of  five  Silas  Johnson  of  Leon  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  intoxicating  drinks,~and  tmainst  connection  with 

to  discuss  the  propriety  of  organizing  this  church  J.  H.  Marshall  of  Knoxville  presided.  Rev.  J.  8.  secret  oath-bound  societies.  She  requires  a  high 

of  Dr.  Pratt’s.  Reed  of  Chariton  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  standard  of  education  in  her  mlniMry.  All  her 

Kaene. — When  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace  was  installed,  H-  Potter  of  Wlntereet  the  people.  members  are  required  to  maintain  an  active  dls- 

Rev.  William  E.  Hunt  presided ;  Rev.  Adolph  GarriMn. — Mr.  Brown,  a  recent  graduate,  having  s®nt  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on 

Lehman  of  Dresden  delivered  the  charge  to  the  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  churches  of  Garri-  account  of  its  religious  defects,  furnishing,  as  it 
pastor;  and  Rev.  J.  A.  E.  Simpson  the  charge  to  son  and  Big  Grove,  has  just  been  ordained  and  appears  to  them,  no  legal  basis  for  any  Christian 
the  people.  installed.  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Marshall  preached  features  of  our  government,  and  also  prescribing 

Columbus. _ At  the  late  meeting  of  Presbytery  the  *'^®  8®rmon;  Rev.  John  Wood  presided;  Rev.  J.  a  form  of  oath  for  the  President  from  which  the 

St  John’s  German  Protestant  church  of  this  city  Brown,  the  father  of  the  young  brother,  deliv-  name  of  God  is  excluded. 

was  received  into  connection  with  it  The  church  ®red  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  Wood  Two  lay  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Pati- 
organized  a  few  years  ago  had  remained  inde-  ^  ''**®  P®opl«-  The  Dysart  church  is  to  form  the  Presbyterian  Council,  in  addition  to  the  ministe- 
pendent.  It  is  flourishing  and  numbers  one  hun-  ott®r  of  this  charge.  rial  delegates  who  were  appointed  last  year,  and 

dred  and  seventv-flve  families.  Its  oastor  was  .  Malisom. — The  death  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Chanman.  on  the  delegates  were  instructed  to  maintain  in  the 


stringent  against  the  use  or  sale  of 


Kuene. — When  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace  was  installed. 
Rev.  William  E.  Hunt  presided;  Rev.  Adolph 


pendent.  It  is  flourtshlng  and  numbers  one  hun-  other  part  of  this  chaige. 


dred  and  seventy-five  families.  Its  pastor  was 
licensed  and  ordained  bv  one  of  our  Presbyteries, 
and  is  a  most  useful  ana  efficient  minister. 


Malcom.-The  death  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Chapman,  on  n®.  ®  ^®  J 

the  16th  of  June,  the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  ^®^*  knovm  position  of  this  Church 

brought  a  great  loss.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  God,  *'^®  ®“i^l®®i’  of  psalmody. 


cated  a  chapel.  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Wheeling,  'Ya.,  —"JB*  R®v8-  T.  H.  Candor 

preached  the  sermon.  tow^  Citri^isted  in'thre^l?m?lefv'toi^‘""^  ®®^  example  to  su^h  of  his  minlstertal  breth- 

Middleport.  -The  following  statistics  are  given  »»«‘®ted  in  the  solemn  services.  Inclined  to  take  their 

for  the  last  twenty-five  years :  Original  members,  missoubi.  ease  In  their  charges.  This  energetic  rector,  in 

25 ;  present  at  time  of  org^niMtion,  16 :  deaths  of  Louis.— During  the  vacations  of  Dre.  Niccolls  addition  to  preaching,  rings  the  bell,  plays  the  or- 

orl^nai  members,  9;  still  living»  16;  living  at  Qanse,  the  First  and  Second  churches  will  8®*“!  the  singing,  acts  as  sexton,  and  in  Wln- 
Middleport  and  vicinity,  7 ;  admitted  in  twenty-  union  services.  Prof.  Blackburn  of  Chicago  wood.  In  short,  he  runs  the  church, 

five  years.  262 ;  total  membership,  287 ;  removed  preach  for  them  ®  takes  upon  himself  the  care  of  its  material  as 

.Ja—XU  off.  .Jl.. _ .....4  111.  -.-uxnonX  X  *  moil  oo  Ifo  .... _ 11X1 _  r¥i(  .  x _ i- 


by  death,  37 ;  dismissed  and  removed.  Ill ;  present  _  _ ..-i.  »  ti  «i  •  i 

membershin  139  >  »  x  Alloa  says  of  the  work  of  Home  Missions  in 

^  MICHIGAN.  Missouri  that  the  new  churches  are  for  the  most 

DuMOnr  of  oovon  voara  psTt  more  than  holding  their  own,thechiefdiffi- 

Docato.—Aft®r  pastoral  work  of  seven  ye^,  ,  .  .  x^®  Hrrht  kimi  of  minutora 


Decatur— After  pastoral  work  of  seven  ye^,  ^  ministers,  0*dy  One  ^ft.— Of  all  those  who  took  part  in  the 

?'  ^^1^®®^  closed  his  labors  with  this  jjjpgg  (jo  firet-class  work  on  third-class  8®*’^!®®®  the  consecration  of  Christ  church, 

ch^h.  His  address  wiU  be  Decatur  for  the  pres-  Sr®Th^oCta^it^apgtimLte^^^^^  Hartford,  (^nn.,  Dec  23,  1829,  only  Blshon  Potted 

' _  ,„xi  X  ‘x  xwell :  Rev.  W.  H.  Goodisson,  Of  Winchester,  Ohio,  »yrviY®^  He  was  then  the  youthful  professor  at 

AUagaa — This  church  is  raising  money  for  to  Unlonville,  Mo.;  Rev.  E.  H.  Jenkyns  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College.  The  list  of 

new  organ  to  cost  $1000.  goes  to  Nevada,  Mo. ;  Rev.  A.  Annin,  formerly  of  “®“®®  i^®®®  of  Bishop  Hobart,  who  was 

Caro. — The  work  of  a  new  building  has  already  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  to  Rolla,  Mo.  These  are  all  ^®  ®^®P  B’^®^o®Bi  Prof^ore  Hump^ey 


good  men  and  good  workers. 


NEBRASKA. 


Pratt  some  repairs  will  be  made  on  his  church.  B®^-  L  H-  Totter,  D.D.,  president  of  Glendale  church  required  the  manumission  of  all  slaves 
He  will  be  absent  five  or  six  weeks.  It  has  v®niaie  college.  held  by  her  members,  and  never  afterward  tolerat- 

been  said  that  Marcus  Bosworth  is  the  father  of  Indianola.— Mr.  T.  M.  Findley  was  ordained  and  ed  a  slave-holder  in  her  communion.  Her  Disci- 


Bellaire.— The  First  church,  of  which  Revi  Wll-  efficient  preacher  for  over  forty  years.  A  Protestant  episcopal. 

liam  Gaston  is  the  pastor,  some  time  since  started  very  large  concourse  of  people  paid  their  tribute  ^  Old-Time  Working  Paitor  —We  find  ffolnir  the 
a  Mission  Sabbath-school  in  the  public  school  t®  his  memo^,  and  the  funeral  discourae  was  rounds  of  the  presslnU^  to  the  effect  thft  the 
building  in  North  Bellaire.  which  has  just  dedl-  Pr^ch®^  Protestant  E^^^rchiS 


Presbyterian  church,  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  6th,  at 
11  o’clock,  and  his  children  went  with  the  remains  to 
East  Hartford,  Gt,  the  family  burial  ground. 

Malloby— At  the  residence  ot  her  nephew.  Rev.  John 
J.  Crane  of  Stanhope,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  morning,  July 
2d,  1880,  Miss  Abbxt  W.  MaiajObx,  of  paralysis.  Inter¬ 
ment  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Tar^rtown,  N.  Y. 

Hubbabd— At  Tracy,  Cal.,  at  the  reeidenoe  of  her  son, 
Bev.  J.  N.  Hubbard,  on  June  6th,  1880,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hubbabd,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 
Having  made  a  profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ  at  the 
age  ot  sixteen,  we  has  been  numbered  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  ot  Christ  for  more  than  three  score  years  and 
ten,  and  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  a  long  and  use¬ 
ful  life. 

Kitchbll— At  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J.,  July  8d,  1880 
Edwabd  L.  Kitchbll,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 


SAN  FRANCI^O  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  on  the  first  Thursday  ot  September,  1880. 
Students  required  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  Faculty  are  Drs.  Scott,  Burrowes,  Alexander,  and 
Bev.  John  Hemphill.  For  Information  Inquire  of  Dr.  Scott, 
531  Poet  street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

May  10th,  1880.^__ _ _ 

The  lYoinan’s  National  Christian  Temperance 
Union  will  hold  a  two  days’  meeting  at  Ocean  Orove,  Aug. 
9  and  10 ;  a  five  days’  meeting  at  Bound  Lake,  Aug.  11-16 ; 
also  one  day  at  Ohatauqua,  Aug.  15,  and  one  day  at  Old 
Orchard,  Aug.  ‘18.  These  meetings  will  be  under  the  dlrec- ' 
tlon  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  President  ot  the  National 
Union,  who  will  secure  the  presence  and  help  ot  the  best 
speakers  East  and  West. 

MABY  T.  BUBT,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Pastors  during  their  vacation,  or  pastorless  CaivlnlsUc 
churches,  may  obtain  temporary  supply  by  addressing 
••  Watchman,  care  of  N.  Y.  Evaagellst,  Box  3380,  Now  York.” 


^ttsfnefiis  tKotfrrfiix 


Dr.  Allen  says  of  the  work  of  Home  Missions  in  to* be^ro^mpflmwb^  -^hut ^ whai-  of 

Ml^urithat  th®  new  churches  are  for  the  most  the  church  that  wuftet  him  do  it  ?  “  ^  ® 


AUegaa — This  church  is  raising  money  for  a4'^-ogg  to  Unlonville.  Mo.;  Rev.  E.  H.  Jenkyns  Washington  (now  Trinity)  Gollege.  The  list  of 
new  organ  to  cost  $1000,  goes  to  Nevada,  Mo. ;  Rev.  A.  Annin,  formerly  of  “®“®®  those  of  Bishop  Hobart,  who  was 

Caro. — The  work  of  a  new  building  has  already  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  to  Bolia,  Mo.  These  are  all  ^®  ®^®P  ®’^®wnell,  Prof^ore  Hump^ey 

commenced,  to  be  completed  by  Fall.  good  men  and  good  workers.  y®®  j  Rev.  Messrs.  Wheaton  and  Wil- 

who  has  been  supplying  the  nerraska.  n  x  ™,x  ,  x  xi  v 

churches  of  Port  Austin  and  Grind  Stone  Citv  for  Contents  of  the  Corneritone.—The  tin  box  which 

the  past  ten  months,  has  accepted  a  call  to  a  Fromont.— Rev.  E.  Schofield,  after  three  veare  of  was  taken  from  the  cornerstone  of  old  St.  Ann’s 

church  near  Tecumseh,  says  the  Detroit  Post  faithful  and  successful  labor  on  this  field,  has  been  church,  Brooklyn,  was  opened  June  26.  The  con- 
vwnvAvx  '  compelled,  through  failing  health,  to  retire.  He  tents  were  as  follows:  ^tracts  from  the  records 

V  w  T>  X  Tv^**?'**'*^*  8®“®  *®  mother’s  home  in  Somanauk,  Ill.  of  the  GhurefaT  in  Brooklyn  from  1780  downward ; 

1  ,i*y’r~^®T'  Goldsmith  was  ordained  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Byram  of  Greenville,  Ill.,  has  accepted  Copies  of  Spooner’s  Brooklyn  Directory  for  1822 
instauea  pastor  of  this  church,  June  18.  Rev.  S  a  call  to  It,  and  will  soon  be  settled  here.  and  1823 ;  pamphlets  relating  to  the  General  The- 


Stoot— Keklke — At  Auburn,  N,  Y.,  June  9th,  1880,  by 
Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  O.  8.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Maby  AliDa  Keeleb  of  Auburn,  to  Rev.  Fbancis 
Evabtb  Stout  of  Lincoln,  Del. 

CamFBELL— Campbell— On  Thursday,  June  24, 1880, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell, 
asBsisted  by  Rev.  T.  Stephenson  and  Rev.  David  Langh- 
lin  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Hugh  Campbell  to  Ellen  Maby, 
daughter  of  Peter  P.  Campbell  of  Caledonia,  N.  ¥. 


Bubkbam  —  Walsh  — In  Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday, 
June  2M,  1880,  by  Bev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham  of  South 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Chablss  W.  Bubnham  and  Miss 
Minnie  Waiah,  both  of  New  Yorii  city. 

Meyeb — Flynn — On  July  Ist,  1880,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  New  York  city,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Marl¬ 
ing,  Rev.  Welliah  Meyeb  ot  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Miss 
T.tt.t.tn  j.,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Flynn. 

Mehabd— Bbown— At  the  residence  of  C.  H.  Brown, 
Esq.,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  July  1, 1880,  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Avery,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Mehabd,  Jr.,  of  Meroer,  Pa.,  and 
Miss  Ida  A.  Bbown,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  George 
H.  Brown  of  New  Jersey. 

Lawson — Smith— In  Dallas,  W.  Va.,  July  18th,  1880, 
by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughy,  Mr.  E.  L.  Lawson  of  Triadei- 
phia,  and  Miss  Maby  B.  Smith  of  Sand  Hill. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Food. 

For  Infants  and  Invalids.  Mothers,  use  It  before  the  hot 
weather  weakens  your  little  ones,  and  build  them  up  so 
that  they  can  brave  the  heat  of  July  and  August  with  im¬ 
punity.  It  prevents  Cholera  Infantum  and  Summer  com¬ 
plaints,  and  at  all  times  keeps  a  babe  In  perfect  health. 
Becommended  by  all  family  physicians.  All  Druggists  and 
Grocers  keep  It  TH08.  DEEMING  A  CO., Montreal,  Canada. 


IVilbor's  Cod-Liver  OH  and  Lime. — ^The  friends 
ot  persons  who  have  been  restored  from  confirm  1  Con¬ 
sumption  by  the  use  ot  this  original  preparation,  and  the 
grateful  parties  themselves,  have,  by  recommending  It  and 
acknowledging  Its  wonderful  efficacy,  given  the  article  a 
vast  popularity  in  New  England.  The  Ood-Llver  Oil  Is  In 
this  combination  robbed  of  Its  unpleasant  taste,  and  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  effective  In  being  coupled  with  the  Lime, 
which  Is  itself  a  restorative  principle,  supplying  nature 
with  ]ust  the  assistance  required  to  heal  and  restore  the 
diseased  Langs.  A.  B.  'WILBOB,  Boston,  proprietor.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BAITKEBS, 

Vo.  lao  Broadway,  Now  York, 

(Equitable  BuiLDma.) 

LETTERS  OP  CREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOB  THE  USB  OF  TBATELLEB8  IN  ALL 
PAB’TS  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  sahject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  oommlssion. 

Beown  Brothebs  &  Co. 

69  Wall  street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

ON 

LOIDOI,  UTEKPOOL,  EDIIBDKdH,  BELM8T,  PIEB, 
IITWERP,  BEKLII,  BREIO,  USTTESDAE 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’ 
Cbedits,  In  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALTi 
FARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Franea,  FOB 
use  in  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE. 
Make  Teleobaphio  Tbansfebs  of  Money  be¬ 
tween  this  and  OTHEB  GoUNTBIBS,  ’THBOUaS 
London  and  Pabis.  Make  CoilectleBS  of  Drafhi 
Drawn  Abroad  en  all  Points  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
States  on  Foreign  Conntries. 

49*  TO  TBAYKLLEBS.— Travellers’  Credits  issned  either 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  gnarantee  at  repay¬ 
ment  :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjaosat 
countries:  orlnPoundsSterllng,  for  use  in  any.  i>art  ofthe 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  as 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-claae  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  GO^ 


EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 


120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


ASSETS, 
SUB.PLUS,  - 


Reynolds — At  86  West  16tb  street.  New  York,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  July  3d,  1880,  Rev.  Chaxles 
Olmstsad  Reynolds  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla,  aged  68 
years. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Hartford,  Gt,  in  1822,  and 
after  graduating  at  Tale,  he  was  first  settled  in  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. — 1869  to  1866; 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and 
removed  to  Florida  in  1865.  Now  much  labor  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  in  addition  to  r^ular  parish  duties, 
and  in  1874,  broken  down  in  health,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign.  Since  then  he  had  lived  in  Florida,  coming 
North  in  the  Summer,  aud  for  two  years  past  preaching 
during  Summer  months  in  West  Durham,  N.  Y.  Com¬ 
ing  to  this  city  in  May  last,  he  was  prostrated  with  chills 
and  fever  on  the  way,  and  after  a  severe  sickness  of  six 
weeks,  died  on  the  morning  of  July  8d.  He  was  with 
friends,  who  did  for  him  all  that  could  be  done,  and 
two  of  his  children  were  with  him  at  the  hour  of  his 
death.  During  his  illness  he  suffered  great  pain,  but 
during  the  day  and  night  Immediately  preceding  his 
death,  appeared  to  be  free  from  pain,  and  cheerful  Id 
spirit,  in  his  half-dreaming  being  with  dear  friends  who 
were  far  distant,  and  waking  to  ask  if  they  had  left  the 
room. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  University  Place 


I.  N.  PHELPS, 

JAMES  STOKES, 

ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
F.  P.  OLCOTT. 


BANKERS, 

45  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y, 


-  $37,860,841  76 
7,615,407  76 


ACTUAL  RESULTS  OF  A  TONTINE 
POLICY  ; 

POLICY  No.  43,663. 

On  THE  Life  of  F - L - . 

Of  Farmington,  Gonn. 

Policy  (issued  May  25th,  1869),  -  -  $10, (XM)  00 

Annual  Premium,  -  -  -  -  508  60 

Total  Premiums  (11  years),  -  -  -  5,594  60 

1.  ([lash  value,  May  25th,  1880,  -  -  6,455  80 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  Insured 

for  11  years  for  $10,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  policy,  -  -  9,000  00 

(Payable  In  9  years  or  at  death  if  within  9  years.) 

3.  Or  the  policy  may  be  continued  for  $10,000,  the 
premium  for  1881  will  be  reduced  to  about  $175, 
and  the  policy  will  finally  mature  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  20th  premium. 

LARGE  NUMBERS  OP  POLICIES 
WILL  THUS  BE  SETTLED  DURING 
THE  YEAR,  SHOWING  CASH  RE¬ 
TURNS  OF  FROM  100  TO  116  PER 
CENT.  OF  PREMIUMS  PAID. 

THIS  RESULT  CANNOT  BE  ATTAIN¬ 
ED  BY  MEANS  OP  ANY  OTHER 
KIND  OP  INSURANCE. 

EVERY  POLICY  CONTAINS  A 
CLAUSE  MAKING  THE  SAME  IN- 
COiN’TESTABLE  AFTER  THREE 
YEARS. 

NEW  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  1879, 

$26,502,641. 

POOD  a  Substitute  fur  DRUGS. 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  PHTSICIANS 

Are  •prescribing  the  Blanchard  Prepared  Foods  in 
cases  of  Mental,  Nervous,  Pulmonary, 
and  Gastric  Debility . 

The  Tonic  Extract  of  Wheat 
Is  a  pure  Nerve  Building  Food,  manufactured  directly 
from  the  Wheat  Kernel,  and  where  the  digestion  is  good,  is 
a  Sure,  Safe  Remedy  for  Nervous  and  Mental  Debility.  Its 
price  is  $1  per  bottle,  or  six  bottles  for  $5. 

The  Fibrin  of  Wheat 

Is  an  artificially  digested  Food,  containing  the  glutinous 
element  ot  the  'Wheat  Kernel,  and  the  fibrinous  element  ot 
beet  in  a  concentrated  form .  It  does  not  fall  once  In  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  In  relieving  mental  and  nervous  prostration,  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  crippled  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Its  prloe.ls  13  per  bottle,  or  six  bottles  for  $10. 

The  Life  Food 

Is  similar  In  character  to  the  Fibrin  and  Wheat,  In  which 
the  nddai  invigorating  property  of  Food  Is  developed  In  the 
largest  degree  withont  thv  admixtmt  mg  ttmOkUing  elemaU. 
It  Is  designed  to  be  taken  between  meals  In  water  or  milk, 
to  relieve  the  sense  of  “  goneness,”  or  craving  that  charac¬ 
terise  nervous  debility,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
alcohol,  opium,  or  tobacco  habit.  lu  price  is  $1.50  per  bot¬ 
tle,  or  six  bottles  for  $7.50. 

TKSTIMONJALS. 

Letter  from  Dr.  xltMfia  Phelpe  gf  Andover  Theological  Semiiuay. 

Andover,  December  1878. 

Your  compound  of  Beef  and  Wheat,  which  you  term  “  Life 
Food,”  and  your  Tonic  Extract  of  Wheat,  are  both  excellent. 
I  have  no  hesitation,  after  a  thorough  trial,  of  recommend¬ 
ing  them  In  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  and  nervous  pros¬ 
tration.  Yours  truly,  AUSTur  Phzlps. 

Octraet  gf  letter  from  Prgf.  John  Clark  gf  OberUn  College. 

OBEBLIW,  October  31, 1877. 

DB.  Blanohabd  :  I  am  happy  to  say  1  am  able  to  report 
decidedly  In  favor  of  the  Food  Cure  System.  I  am  much 
stronger  In  mind  and  body ;  oan  work  In  my  garden  a  large 
part  of  each  day ;  can  read,  think,  and  write  with  much 
more  ease  and  pleasure  than  formerly.  Now,  something 
hoe  done  this  for  me,  and  It  can  be  noUilng  else  than  your 
system  of  Food  Cure. 

Yours,  with  greatest  respect,  JOHX  Olabxb. 

CALL  UPON  OB  ADDBESS 

BLARdARB  mO  CURE  COlPAIT.  Ageats, 

27  Union  Square,  NEW  TOBK. 

INVESTMENT 


TRAVELLERS’  CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR  NOTES, 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS, 

AVAILABLE  IHBOUOHOUT  THE  WOBLD. 

Buy  and  Bell  on  Commission 
STOCKS,  BONDS,  AND  GOVERNMENT  SECUBIT1K8. 


.  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK. 

By  Bev.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

'  HYIHS  ud  TUBES. 

<<  The  beet  practical  Hymn  Book  tor  Congregational 
singing.” 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book. 

By  the  same  Compiler. 

We  also  publish  a  very  fine  edition  ot 

The  Psalms. 

Arranged  for  responsive  reading  In  Churches  or  In  the 
family. 

Liberal  Terms  for  Introduetion,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Copies  ot  either  book  furnished  Ministers  with  a  view  to 
Introduction. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

Mos.  138  A  140  Grand  Street,  Mew  York. 

Schools  and  CoHeges. 

Mademoiselle  de  Jiuion, 

8Be««8s$r  ud  former  Piriiti’  ef  the  iite  Iks  Hum, 

win  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children  at  lOOramercy  Park, 
New  York,  on  Thursday.  September  33d.  Boys’  Close  and 
Kindergarten,  October  4th. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

For  Tonng  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Commences  its  40th  year  Sept.  33, 1880.  Widely  known  tor 
excellence  of  instruction  and  great  beauty  and  salubrity  ot 
location.  Bev.  0.  T.  8PEAB,  Principal. 

STEUBENVILLE  (0.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Board,  room  and  light  per  year,  $175.  Tuition,  $30  to  $86. 
One-fourth  off  for  ministers’  daughters.  Catalogues  tree. 

Bev.  A.  M.  BEID,  Ph.D.,  Prln. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  O.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  35th  year  will  commence  September  1, 1880.  Board, 
Tuition,  Fuel  and  L'ghts,  $170  per  annum.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  to  Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

Termo  verg  low.  Situation  most  healthful.  ’Twenty-five 
Instructors;  375  students;  ealootu,  etc.,  excluded  from  the 
city;  Christianity  an  essential  element.  ACADEMY 
modelled  after  best  N ew  England.  FEBR Y  H ALL— lAdy 
Principal,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  ;  for  ladles  only ;  solid  education  with  accomplishments. 
Higher  branches  by  college  professors.  COLLEGE  for 
both  sexes,  standard  of  best  Eastern  oolleges.  Catalognes 
sent  by  President  D.  S.  GBEGOBY,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Rye  SEMINABY,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

WHOLLY  DEVOTED  TO  COLLEGE  WOBK. 

Tuition,  $90  a  year.  Board,  $3.50  to  $4  a  week. 
$6,000  given  annually  to  aid  Indigent  students. 

For  Catalogues  and  full  Information,  apply  to 

P.  A.  CHADBOUBNB,  President, 

Wllllamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Moss. 

SBININO  INSTITUTE  for  Yeung  Ladies,  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.  First-class  as  to  character  and  patronage. 
Circulars  tree.  Bev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Principal. 

CHESTNUT  8TBEET  SEMINABY. 

Miss  BONNSY  and  Miss  DILLAYE,  Principals. 
This  oldeet  and  largeit  Boarding  and  Day  School  In  Phlla' 
delphla  will  commence  Its  Thirty-first  year  at  1615  CHEST 
NUT  8TBEET,  September  33d. 

EEK8KILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITABY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WBIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

TEMPLE  OBOVB  LADIES’  SEMINABY, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Graduating  course.  Including  Latin,  $380  a  year.  Optional 
course  In  Musle,  Painting,  and  Modern  Languages.  All  de¬ 
partments  well  organised.  Eleven  teachers.  Send  tor 
circular.  Year  begins  Sept.  14th. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  PrlnolpaL 

MBS.  8YLTANU8  MEED’S  “ 

BOABDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Nos.  8  and  8  East  5Sd  St,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept  39.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  in  Primary  and  Secondary 
departments.  The  course  of  study  In  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  ot 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Beed. 

OBERLIN  GOLLEGE. 

’rheological,  CoUeglate,  sad  Preparatory  Departments 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sezas.  No  saloon  temota- 
tlona.  Best  ot  reUgions  Influenoes.  Thorough  and  chmo 

’TuiUon,  Incidentals,  and  library  tees  only  $M  a  year  Ovw 


V*  TV  LA  n  a  1  1000  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  term 

Yieldiog  Eight  Per  Cent 


PFR  ANNUM  PAYARIF  nilADTFDIY  obeblin  consebvatoby  op  music. 

rLII  flllllUIVIi  IAIMDLL  UUAniLHLii  Under  the  College  management.  First-Class  teachers  ' 

penses  low.  Class  InstrucUon  or  private  lessons  as  p'rei 
O  om  AW  w  .  Asa  home  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsurnaaMd 

Seonnrv  .A-DSOlutOe  heaUhtuln^  and  rellgloas  and  intellectnal  advsa^ 

_ Address _  Prof.  F.  B.  Riol 

FOE  SALE  AT  PAR.  EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

lOHK  B.  HUBBAY.  13  WasMqtoi  Pliet,  Bnr  Yott  ™ 


WESTMINSTER  PARK  HtPTEL, 

Thousand  Islands, 

Affords  superior  accommodations  at  lowMt  rates.  Abund¬ 
ant  shade,  elegant  drives,  good  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
and  more  varied  and  extended  views  than  tan  be  had  from 
any  other  point  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Blver.  NO  BUM,  and 
oonsequentty  NO  ROWDYISM.  Address 

R.  F.  8’rEELE,  Proprietor. 


chestbb  county,  pa. 

This  InsUtutlon  to  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  g 
ti"  important  poslUons  in  this  oo 

and  In  AMca.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardU 
pabUohuuruotlon  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  M< 
University  has  many  and  powerful  c 
2?-?*  P®Wlc.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  St  Phlladel 

needs  to  he  known,  to  oommnnd  j 
“  adequate  support.”  Hon 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  T.  says:  ••  It  would  be  wMl  If  our  mi 

(•  »  FDINO: 

®<^DED  men  in  LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITT.” 
wna  desiring  to  aid  this  Instltatlon  l>y  launediate  gl 
legaelee,  muy  uddresa 

Bev.  J.  CHESTBB,  Agent,  Cluolnnutt,  O. 
Bev.  BD.  TYEBB,  Flnuncial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Cbeeter  couatg. 
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BBAli  ABD  UBKBAL  IN  BEUGION. 

By  Bar.  I.  A.  Speaesr. 

That  there  is  a  reality  in  religion  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  who  have  had  a  personal  expe- 
rlenoe  of  a  spiritual  life.  For  we  speak  that  we 
do  know— we  testify  that  we  have  seen.  And 
however  defective  this  may  be,  as  evidence  to 
those  without,  it  is  to  ns  who  believe  the  very 
best  evidence  of  all,  for  it  comes  home  to  our 
own  consciousness. 

But  the  distinotoD  between  the  real  in  relig¬ 
ion,  and  that  which  is  merely  superficial,  is  not 
very  clearly  apprehended  by  the  men  of  the 
world,  nor  by  a  large  class  of  those  who  are 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Very  much  that 
is  called  religion,  is  alien  to  the  grace  of  God— 
to  the  state  of  heart  which  that  grace  inspires, 
and  to  the  life  which  it  developes.  Instead  of  a 
cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  we  are 
met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  open  rebellion.  There  is  an  ever¬ 
present  IT,  which  finds  its  way  into  all  their 
purposes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  live  the 
Christian  life.  And  its  true  Import  is,  if  I  can 
have  a  bright  hope  of  eternal  life — if  I  can  be  • 
very  happy — if  I  do  not  have  to  bear  too  many 
crosses  and  burdens — if  there  are  not  too  great 
demands  made  upon  my  spirit,  my  time,  and  my 
property — if  I  am  not  required  to  abandon  my 
vicious  habits  of  life — in  short,  it  I  can  have  my 
own  way,  and  at  last  be  saved,  I  am  willing  to 
serve  the  Lord,  and  be  called  a  Christian. 

There  is  in  this,  no  real  submission  to  God- 
no  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  and  no  one¬ 
ness  of  spirit  with  Christ.  That  if  is  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  It  is  a  condition 
which,  if  not  complied  with,  leaves  no  trace  of 
submission  or  devotion.  It  may  be  in  full  har¬ 
mony  with  a  strong  desire  for  happiness— it 
may  consist  with  the  most  sanguine  hope,  and 
it  may  present  to  the  world  a  very  specious  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  be  attended  with  an  outward 
conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and 
yet  it  is  an  assertion  of  self-will,  and  of  a  h^rt 
unsubdued  by  grace. 

What  is  true  in  relation  to  Christian 
submission,  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
every  grace  which  involves  a  denial  of  sel¬ 
fishness.  The  requirements  of  the  Christian 
life,  while  they  are  nominally  brought  out,  are 
really  stultified,  by  this  ever-present  and  over¬ 
shadowing  regard  for  self-interest.  Their  love 
to  Gk)d  is  wholly  vitiated  by  it.  It  is  inspired, 
not  by  any  admiration  of  His  character,  or  de¬ 
light  in  His  law,  or  sympathy  with  His  truth, 
or  affinity  with  the  purity  and  holiness  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  His  government  and  kingdom,  but  by 
the  delusive  conviction  that  God  loves  and  has 
promised  to  save  them. 

Hence  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  from  such  convictions,  and  from  such  a 
state  of  heart,  for  we  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.  Where  benevolence 
is  demanded,  we  must  expect  covetousness.  In 
the  place  of  Christian  forgiveness  and  charity, 
we  shall  find  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  the 
spirit  of  retaiiation  and  revenge.  Instead  of  a 
real  devotion  to  Christ’s  Kingdom,  we  find  the 
soul  shrivelled  away  by  sectarian  zeal.  In 
this  there  is  a  heart,  but  in  nothing  beyond  it. 
Zealous  and  enterprising  for  self,  but  worldly 
and  indifferent  toward  Christ  and  His  work. 
Hence  the  daily  life  is  spasmodic,  and  fitful,  and 
unreliable,  and  its  infiuenoe  is  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  men  of  the  world  look 
upon  such  a  career,  and  significantly  enquire 
“  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  ”  Matt.  v.  47. 
They  look  in  vain  for  the  mark  Divine,  which 
designates  them  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God 
—born  anew  to  a  spiritual  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  mark  is  not  on  them,  because  the  heart  is 
notiMAteos. 

^ut  this  is  the  unreal  in  the  religious  devel- 
'opments  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  it,  the  real  is  as  the  pure  gold  to  the 
false  and  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  very  simple  in 
its  nature,  very  definite  in  its  character,  and 
very  positive  in  its  bearing  and  infiuence.  It 
is  man  with  his  selfishness,  worldliness,  and 
love  of  sin  crucified  —  his  rebellion  subdued, 
and  his  whole  being  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  made  zealous  of  good  works.  This 
is  his  i)eculiarity.  In  this  he  wears  the  image 
of  Christ,  and  in  this  he  differs  from  the  world. 
The  drift  of  his  life  also  is  onward  day  by  day, 
and  upward  more  and  more.  Cherishing  every 
grace,  embodying  every  virtue,  and  helping 
every  good  work,  hie  life  is  as  the  shining  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  imto  the  perfect 
day,  while  the  desires  of  his  heart  find  utter¬ 
ance  in  such  aspirations  as  are  expressed  in 
these  lines,  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer 
to  Thee.” 

OrSTITUTION  BOB  THE  DEAB  ABB  BUIQ. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  present  on 
Wednesday,  June  23d,  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  this  grand  Institution,  on  Washington 
Heights.  The  building  itself  is  charmingly  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  grove,  with  shady  roads  and  walks 
winding  about  in  every  direction.  It  stands 
upon  a  sort  of  natural  terrace,  the  ground  de¬ 
scending  rapidly  in  front  to  the  Hudson,  which 
is  in  full  view  from  the  porch,  and  seems  to  be 
rolling  almost  at  one’s  feet. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  noble  portico,  a  strange 
and  exciting  scene  presented  itself  to  our  eyes. 
The  broad  balcony,  the  wide  halls,  the  large 
parlors,  and  winding  staircases,  were  crowded 
with  pupils  and  their  friends,  many  of  whom 
were  also  deaf-mutes,  who  had  once  been  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  Institution.  Many  were  talking  in 
the  Sign  language,  in  the  most  eager  and  excit¬ 
ed  manner.  Old  friends  were  recognized  with 
beaming  countenances  and  fiuttering  fingers, 
and  pupils  were  introducing  their  relatives  to 
other  pupils,  with  faces  sparkling  with  happi¬ 
ness.  The  large  chapel  was  croTffded  to  its  ut¬ 
most  cai>acity  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
pupils,  of  whom  there  are  between  five  and  six 
hundred,  occupying  the  seats  in  the  rear.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  forty,  but  only  a 
limited  number  of  these  took  part  in  the  exer¬ 
cises. 

After  the  opening  services,  a  class  of  very 
small  boys  was  brought  on  to  the  stage,  not 
one  of  whom  had  been  a  year  in  the  Institution. 
The  youngest  of  these  appeared  to  be  about  six 
years  of  age,  and  the  others  a  year  or  two  older. 
By  this  little  class  the  mode  of  instruction  to 
beginners  was  explained.  Dr.  Peet  prefaced 
t.bia  exercise  by  a  few  remarks,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  deaf-mutes  always  think  in 
pictures,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  aU  think  in  pictures,  and  then  find 
words  to  express  their  meaning.  The  teacher 
who  had  these  children  in  charge,  wrote  upon 
the  board  a  number  of  words— names  of  inani¬ 
mate  things— which  list  of  words  contained  ev¬ 
ery  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  word  “key” 
was  pointed  to,  and  the  youngest  boy  went  to  a 
table  and  took  up  a  key ;  and  so  on  with  many 
different  objects.  Then  these  children  pointed 
out  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
afterward  wrote  in  clear  and  distinct  writing 
answers  to  questions.  I  know  many  a  little 
boy  who  has  all  his  faculties,  and  has  been  to 
school  for  years,  who  could  not  compare  with 
these  children  in  either  writing  or  composition. 

Older  pupils  were  then  introduced,  to  whom 
subjects  were  given  by  members  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  and  who  immediately,  and  without  hes¬ 
itation,  wrote  upon  the  board  long  composi¬ 
tions  on  those  subjects,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  any  of  our  seminaries  or 


colleges— all  of  them  treated  in  a  deeply  rellg- 
io\is  spirit. 

While  these  young  people  were  writing,  Dr. 
Peet  brought  before  the  audience  two  pupils, 
who  would  seem  to  be  among  the  most  afflicted 
of  human  beings — a  boy  who,  while  already 
deaf  and  dumb,  lost  his  sight  by  small-pox, 
and  another,  also  a  deaf-mute,  who  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  lost  both  of  his  hands.  But  we  find  these 
boys  understanding  language,  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  others,  reading,  writing  (by  means 
of  the  type-writer),  understanding  something 
of  arithmetic,  and  having  an  idea  of  God  and 
their  duty  to  EUm,  and  to  their  fellows.  A  new 
system  has  been  invented  here,  especially  for 
the  boy  without  hands.  Signs  which  to  us  are 
inexplicable,  are  readily  understood  by  him, 
and  in  return  he  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  his 
teachers.  He  has  been  taught  to  count  by 
touching  his  poor  stumps  of  arms  (and  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  taken  off  a  little  below 
the  elbow)  to  different  parts  of  his  face.  The 
odd  numbers  are  on  the  left  side,  the  even  ones 
on  the  right.  For  instance,  the  left  ear  is  one 
the  left  eyebrow  three,  the  left  eye  five,  the  left 
cheek  seven,  and  so  on.  So  that  when  asked 
his  age,  he  touches  his  elbow  to  his  left  ear  for 
one,  and  then  to  his  cheek  for  seven,  making 
seventeen.  One  does  not  know  which  to  won¬ 
der  at  most — the  patience  and  effort  of  the 
teachers,  or  the  progress  of  the  pupils ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  former  was  the  most  de¬ 
serving  of  admiration  and  reverence.  Dr.  Peet 
remarked  that  this  last  boy  had  been  a  much 
more  difficult  subject  than  even  the  blind  deaf- 
mutes.  These  are  communicated  with  by  the 
teacher  taking  their  hands  in  his,  and  making 
the  letters  so  that  they  can  feel  them  as  they 
are  formed.  But  the  poor  ^y  vrithout  hands 
has  not  this  means  of  receiving  instruction.  He 
does  not  even  take  kindly  to  learning  to  speak 
with  the  lips,  as  many  of  the  others  do.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  possible  effort  that  he  can 
make  any  articulate  sounds.  But  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance  of  the  teachers  have 
conquered  even  these  disadvantages,  and  now 
many  sources  of  knowledge  and  happiness  are 
opened  to  this  hitherto  unfortunate  boy.  There 
is  a  young  girl  in  this  Institution  also  deprived 
of  three  senses;  but  for  some  reason  which  I 
did  not  understand,  she  was  not  on  the  stage. 

A  young  lady,  of  refined  and  charming  ap¬ 
pearance,  gave  in  the  Sign  language  Portia’s  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice,”  in  which 
she  was  the  very  embodiment  of  grace.  This 
was  afterward  repeated  by  the  lips,  by  another 
young  lady,  also  a  deaf-mute,  in  perfectly  mod¬ 
ulated  tones,  which  were  distinctly  heard  by  all. 

A  lovely  class  of  thirteen  little  girls  gave  in 
pantomime  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  while  the 
words  were  read  by  Dr.  Peet,  and  the  air  was 
played  upon  the  organ.  The  time  they  kept 
was  perfect,  the  movements  of  all  were  simulta¬ 
neous,  and  made  with  the  precision  of  a  ma¬ 
chine. 

Many  years  ago  I  read  in  one  of  Borrow ’s 
books  on  the  gypsey  race,  four  lines  which 
seemed  to  me  then  a  senseless  jingle  of  words, 
unless  they  embodied  a  riddle  or  a  prophecy. 
These  lines  were  running  through  my  brain  all 
the  time  that  I  sat  in  the  chapel  at  Fanwood, 
almost  without  my  knowing  it.  If  a  riddle  or  a 
prophecy,  the  solution  is  reached,  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  fulfilled  to-day.  This  is  the  way  they 
run: 

A  Landless  man  a  letter  did  write ; 

A  dumb  dictated  it  word  for  woid ; 

The  man  that  read  it  had  lost  his  sight, 

And  deaf  was  he  that  listened  and  heard. 
Here  the  words  written  by  the  boy  without 
hands  can  be  read  and  interpreted  by  the  sight¬ 
less,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb. 

A  remarkably  sensible  and  touching  valedic¬ 
tory  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Stryker, 
and  interpreted  by  the  Principal,  after  which, 
as  Mr.  Stryker  was  ill  and  could  not  remain  up¬ 
on  the  stage.  Dr.  Peet  read  a  poem  composed 
by  him  entirely,  without  a  word  of  correction 
from  any  of  the  teachers ;  and  as  I  was  not  able 
to  hear  the  reports,  and  to  witness  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  diplomas  and  prizes,  I  must  close  this 
article  here  with  the  class  poem,  which  was 
kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Peet.  S.  H.  B. 

CLASS  POEM. 

BY  FBED  B.  STBYKBB. 


Here  at  last  we  all  are  gathered, 

Waiting  till  the  day  is  o’er; 

Far  apart  to-morrow  scattered, 

We’re  to  meet  again  no  more. 

And  our  minds  are  carried  backward 
To  the  days  that  now  have  fled ; 

When  we  schemed  and  plotted  mischief. 
By  some  reckless  urchin  led. 

When  from  out  the  fount  of  knowledge 
Learning’s  light  dispelled  the  shade. 
Then  we  knew  more  manly  feelings. 

Were  by  nobler  instincts  swayed. 

Here,  upon  these  grounds  historic. 

By  our  country’s  father  trod. 

Where  all  nature  seems  to  flourish. 
Springing  to  the  touch  of  God. 

Often  on  the  winding  pathways 
Leading  down  among  the  trees. 

In  the  Spring  time  have  we  sauntered, 
Fanned  by  heaven’s  balmy  breeze. 

Here,  amid  the  snows  of  Winter, 
Buddy-faced  and  sorrow-Tfree, 

With  glad  hearts  and  heaving  bosoms. 
Have  we  rushed  In  boyish  glee. 

Now  a  sterner  life’s  before  us ; 

Let  us  meet  it  bravely  then. 

Let  us  prove  the  Class  of  ’80 
Can  and  will  be  gallant  men. 

But  as  years  glide  by  we’ll  ever 
Cherish  Fanwood’s  noble  name. 

As  with  eager  steps  we  travel 
Onward  in  the  race  for  fame. 

And  with  grateful  hearts  remember. 

If  reward  we  cannot  give. 

We  can  honor  those  who  told  of 
Him  who  died  that  we  might  live : 

Told  us  of  the  world  beyond  us. 

Where,  with  heaven’s  eternal  King, 

We  with  ears  unstopped  would  listen, 
And  with  tongues  unloosed  would  sing. 
We  will  keep  in  view  the  precepts 
Which  these  teachers  have  instilled ; 
Be  our  lives  replete  with  gladness. 

Be  our  cup  with  sorrow  fllled. 

In  our  struggle  in  the  future. 

Though  we  feel  the  chastening  rod. 

Let  our  motto  be  “Old  Fanwood, 

And  allegiance  to  our  God.” 


QUICK-WITTED. 

The  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  the  famous  writer 
for  boys,  delights  in  the  freedom  of  farm  life 
and  manners.  He  is  a  great  worker,  and  hates 
to  be  plagued  by  too  many  clothes  when  he  is 
at  work,  or  by  clothes  that  he  is  afraid  of  soil¬ 
ing.  Therefore  he  dresses  (or  undresses)  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  work.  But  he  cannot  be  hidden ; 
people  will  come  to  see  him. 

One  day  he  was  coming  up  from  the  shore, 
where  he  had  been  into  some  vigorous  work 
which  had  made  the  earth  fly  all  over  his  per¬ 
son— perhaps  it  was  the  time  when  he  sat  down 
on  the  vessel  of  tar  and  kerosene  that  caught 
fire.  Having  nothing  at  hand  to  throw  over 
the  flame,  he  did  as  the  politicians  serve  each 
other— he  “  sat  down  on  ”  it.  Anyhow  he  was 
aware  of  being  in  a  most  unpresentable  condi¬ 
tion  as  he  met  two  ladies. 

“Can  you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Kellogg  is?” 
they  asked. 

“  He  was  on  the  shore  just  now,”  replied  Mr. 
Kellogg,  passing  on. 

He  entered  his  house,  put  himself  in  order, 
and  dodging  another  way,  appeared  in  quite  a 
respectable  form  upon  the  shore  by  the  time 
the  ladies  reached  it. 


At  another  time  he  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Seeing  visitors  coming,  he  threw  himself  down 
in  the  tall  grass ;  but  they  saw  him,  and  called, 
and  he  was  caught. 

It  does  make  one  feel  rather  awkward  to 
have  strangers  (who  suppose  you  do  nothing 
but  bathe,  dress  up  clean,  and  sit  in  elegant 
quiet  to  write)  come  upon  you  when  you  are  up 
to  your  ears  in  soil  and  moil,  and  looking  your 
very  worst.  I  speak  with  deep  feeling. 

A.  M. 

“THE  FOOE  HATH  SAID  IN  HIS  HKABT  THEBE 
IS  NO  GOD." 

Did  he  ever,  on  an  eve  like  this. 

Behold  the  glorious  star-lit  sky. 

And  feel  that  rushing  tide  of  bliss 
Which  thrills  the  heart,  as  the  rapt  eye 
Looks  upward  to  those  worlds  untold. 

And  then  affirm  “  There  is  no  Ck>d  ”  ? 

Has  he  ne’er  seen  the  tempest  rage, 

Nor  heard  the  ocean’s  deep-toned  roar. 

Has  he  ne’er  read  one  truthful  page 
From  nature’s  rich  and  varied  lore  ? 

Ah  I  surely  not,  for  one  who  had 
Could  never  say  “  There  is  no  God  ”  ? 

The  warm  refreshing  breeze  of  Spring, 

That  wakes  to  life  the  torpid  flowers, 

The  anthems  that  the  warblers  sing. 

In  forest  glades  and  budding  bowers, 

The  star-lit  heavens,  the  grassy  sod. 

Tell  every  heart.  There  ia  a  God. 

The  fool  hath  not  one  glimmering  ray 
To  guide  his  bark  o’er  life’s  dread  sea. 

Thick  darkness  settles  O’er  his  way; 

He  fears  but  knows  not  where  to  flee  I 
Blinded  he  stems  death’s  swelling  flood. 

And  flnds  too  late.  There  is  a  God. 

Harford,  Pa.  A. 

HOPELESS  BECAUSE  (GODLESS. 

President  Porter  of  Yale  College  preached  his 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  on  Sabbath,  June  27th,  from 
the  text  (Eph.  il.  12)  “  Having  no  hope  and  with¬ 
out  God  in  the  World.” 

This  descriptive  phrase  (said  the  preacher), 
when  condensed  to  its  utmost  might  read  thus  : 
Hopeless  because  Godless.  Each  of  these  words 
is  sufficiently  significant  when  taken  alone.  When 
coupled  their  force  is  more  than  doubled.  To  be 
Godless  is  to  fail  to  acknowledge  Him  whom  men 
naturally  own.  It  is  to  forsake  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  God-forsaken,  as  the  homely  phrase  is. 
No  wonder  that  such  a  man  is  without  hope,  that 
he  is  classed  with  those  “to  whom  hope  never 
comes  that  comes  to  all.”  The  condition  of  the 
persons  here  described  was  simply  negative.  They 
had  been  without  God  and  nothing  more.  Possi¬ 
bly  they  did  not  deny  or  disbelieve  in  God.  They 
might  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  world  itself, 
in  its  brightness  and  beauty  that  God  was  absent 
from  their  thinking.  Possibly  one  or  another 
might  have  had  daring  enough  to  say  there  is  no 
God.  Perhaps,  though  not  probable,  in  those 
times,  some  held  that  God  could  not  be  known, 
and  invested  this  dogma  with  a  religious  halo  to 
which  they  responded  with  mystic  wonder.  To 
them  all  there  was  no  God,  and  in  them  all  there 
was  no  hope.  ...  In  our  days,  as  is  well  known, 
it  has  taken  a  new  form.  Ignorance  of  God  has 
been  taught  as  a  necessity  of  Reason.  The  un- 
knowableness  of  God  has  been  formulated  as  a 
Philosophy.  It  has  even  been  taught  as  a  Theolo¬ 
gy  and  hallowed  as  a  Religion . and  the  old 

saying  hfis  almost  reappeared  in  a  new  guise,  that 
even  for  a  philosopher  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion. 

Dr.  Porter  next  showed  that  without  God  there 
is  no  well  grounded  hope  for  science.  Whether 
we  consider  it  as  an  interpreter,  an  historian,  or  a 
prophet,  science  must  have  faith  and  hope. 
Though  it  begins  with  facts  it  does  not  stop  with 
facts.  From  the  seen  it  strives  after  therinvW- 
ble.  What  it  tests  is  what  it  has  gained  by  inter¬ 
pretation,  that  is,  what  is  not  see  but  believed. 
Following  the  unseen  on  the  lines  of  Interpretisg 
thought,  it  is  led  into  the  very  presence  of  a  think¬ 
ing  God,  as  its  hope  for  the  stability  of  nature’s 
laws  and  the  promise  of  its  future. 

Without  Hope  in  Respect  to  Moral  Perfection. 

After  .some  further  remarks.  Dr.  Porter  proceed¬ 
ed  to  point  out  that  to  be  without  God  is  to  be 
without  hope  in  respect  to  moral  culture  and  per¬ 
fection.  He  said : 

What  we  are  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  what  we  know.  Strength  and  perfection 
of  character  are  the  supreme  aim  of  all  right- 
judging  men.  When  they  think  of  what  man 
was  made  to  be,  and  of  what  they  themselves 
might  become,  they  cannot  but  aspire.  But 
strong  as  conscience  is  to  elevate,  control,  and 
command,  a  personal  God  is  needed  by  man  to 
give  energy  and  life  to  conscience.  Pemonal- 
ity  without  is  required  to  reinforce  the  person¬ 
ality  within.  Conscience  itself  is  but  another 
name  for  the  moral  person  within,  when  exalt¬ 
ed  to  its  most  energetic  self-assertion,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  individual  self  in  its  most 
characteristic  manifestation,  as  it  determines 
the  character  by  its  individual  acts.  The  the¬ 
ory  that  denies  that  God  is  a  person,  very  nat¬ 
urally  and  logically  denies  that  man  is  a  per¬ 
son.  He  is  only  a  highly-developed  set  of  phe¬ 
nomena  flowering  out  from  the  hidden  root — 
the  unknowable  unknown.  What  we  call  his 
personality,  his  will,  his  character,  are  all  as 
unreal  as  the  clouds  of  a  Summer  noon — one 
moment  apparently  as  fixed  as  mountain  sum¬ 
mits,  and  another  dissolving  as  you  gaze. 

On  any  theory  of  man,  a  personal  God  is 
needed  to  give  enei^y  to  the  moral  ideal,  and 
to  proclaim  it  as  his  personal  will.  The  other 
self  within  us  is  powerless  to  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence.  Much  as  we  may  respect  its  commands 
when  forced  to  hear  them,  we  can,  alas  !  too 
easily  shut  our  ears  to  its  voice.  But  when 
this  better  self  represents  the  living  God,  who, 
though  greater  than  conscience,  speaks  through 
conscience,  then  conscience  takes  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  and  her  voice  is  that  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  King,  to  which  all  loyal  subjects  respond 
with  rejoicing  assent,  and  with  the  hope  that 
the  right  will  triumph — rejoice  that  God  reigns 
in  righteousness. 

But  man  is  not  always  loyal  either  to  con¬ 
science  or  to  God.  As  a  sinner  against  both, 
he  has  need  of  deliverance  and  hope.  What 
he  most  needs  and  longs  for  is  to  be  delivered 
from  the  narrowness  of  selfishness,  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  appetite,  the  fever  of  ambition,  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  envy,  the  fiendishness  of  j^te,  and  the 
righteous  displeasure  of  God  against  them  all. 
When  men  know  what  they  are,  as  measur^ 
by  what  they  might  have  become,  they  cannot 
but  be  ashamed.  When  they  review  their  fail¬ 
ures  after  trial,  they  cannot  but  desp^r.  They 
find  no  rational  ground  in  themselves  for  hope 
that  they  shall  actually  become  better  in  the 
springs  of  feeling  or  the  results  of  their  life. 
If  there  is  no  God,  or  they  know  of  none  who 
can  show  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  who 
can  and  will  help  them,  and  whom  it  is  ration¬ 
al  to  ask  to  guide  and  help  them,  they  are  with¬ 
out  hope  of  lasting  and  triumphant  success. 
But  if  God  has  made  himself  known  in  Christ 
in  order  to  give  us  a  living  example  of  human 
excellence,  and  also  to  inspire  us  to  make  it 
our  own,  and  above  all,  in  order  to  remove  all 
hindrance  or  doubt  in  the  way,  then  we  may 
hope,  by  trusting  ourselves  to  this  redeeming 
God,  to  be  like  Him,  His  Ufe,  His  death.  His 
words.  His  acts.  His  living  self,  are  fvill  of  the 
inspirations  of  hope.  That  inspiration  has 
wrought  with  mighty  power  through  all  the 
Christian  generations.  The  more  distinctly 
and  lovingly  Christ  makes  God  known,  the 
more  confidently  does  man  respond  with  hope 
that  he  shall  be  ememcipated  into  likeness  to 
God.  From  all  these  hopes  the  agnostic  athe¬ 
ism  cuts  us  off  It  weakens  and  shatters  our 
ideal  of  excellence,  and  then  it  denies  the  free- 1 
dom  by  which  we  may  rise,  and  finally  it  with¬ 
draws  the  Inspiration  which  is  ministered  by  a ! 
Personal  Deliverer  and  Friend.  It  weakens 
man’s  ideal.  It  cannot  do  otherwise :  for  it 
derives  the  law  of  duty  from  the  changing 
feelings  of  our  fellow-men.  It  d^rades  the 
moral  law  into  a  shifting  product  of  society, 


and  conscience  with  its  rewards  and  penalties 
into  the  outgrowth  of  the  Imagined  favor  or 
dislike  of  men  as  unstable  as  ourselves,  when 
fixed  and  transmitted  by  hereditary  energy. 
Such  an  ideal,  or  law,  or  tribunal,  can  be  nei¬ 
ther  sacred  nor  binding  nor  quickening,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  permanence.  To  be  a  good  or 
perfect  man  in  one  aeon,  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  a  good  man  in  another.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  matter  of  taste  or  fashion,  and  each 
age  under  the  law  of  development  sets  the 
fashion  for  itself. 

It  sets  freedom  aside.  To  reach  any  part  of 
thih  ideal  is  the  result  of  simple  mechanism. 
Character  is  the  joint  product  of  inheritance 
and  circumstances.  Freedom,  with  its  possi¬ 
bilities  and  its  kindling  power,  is  but  a  fancy 
and  a  shadow — the  mocking  phantom  of  man’s 
romantic  longings,  or  the  v^n  surmising  of  his 
idle  regrets. 

There  is  neither  Inspiration  nor  hope  for 
such  a  man  in  the  help  of  God.  He  certainly 
needs  help  from  some  one  greater  than  him¬ 
self.  If  his  moral  ideas  are  not  fixed,  and  he 
has  no  freedom  with  which  to  follow  or  reject 
— such  as  he  has,  he  is  like  a  man  who  is  bid¬ 
den  to  walk  in  the  sand  that  fails  beneath  his 
tread,  and  whose  limbs  are  at  the  same  time 
frozen  with  pareilysis — like  a  bird  with  stiffen¬ 
ed  wings  when  dropped  into  an  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver.  God  cannot  encourage  or  help  him.  To 
him  there  is  no  God,  or  none  of  whom  he  can 
know  that  He  can  or  will  give  him  aidL  He 
has  no  certain  or  fixed  ideal  to  which  to  as¬ 
pire  ;  he  has  no  freedom  with  which  even  to 
pray  ;  he  has  no  God  to  whom  to  pray.  What 
better  can  such  a  man  do  than  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  passions  and  impulses  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  which  at  least  may  divert  his  thoughts 
from  his  degradation,  or  amuse  his  aimless 
and  hopeless  existence,  or  throw  startling  and 
lurid  %ht8  over  the  darkness  of  his  despair  ? 

The  Condition  of  the  Advancement  of  Society. 

President  Porter  next  set  forth  that  Belief  in 
God  is  the  only  condition  of  hope  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  public  and  social  morality,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  social  stability  and  progress.  He  went 
on  to  say : 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  represents  two 
factors — the  physical  and  moral.  Both  of  these 
are  manifest  in  social  phenomena.  If  God  is 
required  as  the  ground  of  our  hope  in  nature 
and  in  physical  science,  and  also  in  the  sphere 
of  morals,  how  much  more  in  the  sphere  in 
which  nature  and  spirit  meet  together.  Those 
who  deny  God,  or  who  assert  that  we  cannot 
know  Him,  can  give  no  reason  for  their  faith 
and  hope  in  human  progress.  Force  and  law 
alone,  whether  physical  or  moral,  do  not  an¬ 
swer  all  our  questions  here.  Social  forces,  too, 
are  less  easily  discerned  than  those  purely 
physical.  Even  if  we  could  resolve  these  forces 
into  mateiial  agencies  and  assume  that  these 
laws  can  be  expressed  in  mathematical  formu- 
1»,  this  would  avail  us  but  little,  because  the 
forces  are  so  complex  and  subtle,  less  easily 
traced,  less  readily  analyzed,  and  lees  confi¬ 
dently  interpreted,  and  less  readily  turned  into 
prophecy.  But  if  we  believe  these  forces  to  be 
largely  spiritual  and  personal,  if  we  accept 
freedom  in  both  man  and  God,  then  our  only 
rational  ground  of  hope  for  man’s  future  is 
that  the  Eternal  has  His  own  plans  concerning 
man’s  future  well-being,  and  will  fulfil  them  in 
a  consummation  of  good.  The  developments 
of  the  past,  except  as  they  reveal  the  plan  of 
God,  give  no  hope  for  the  future.  In  the  facts 
of  the  past  there  is  no  security  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  man  is  onward.  Manifold  phenomena 
in  human  history  suggest  fearful  forebodings 
of  d^eneracy,  depravity,  and  retrogression. 
Long  periods  of  darkness  and  eclipse  have 
gathered  in  gloomy  folds  over  the  human 
race.  Sudden  collapses  of  faith  have  spread 
like  the  plague.  Fearful  convulsions  have 
opened  like  the  chasms  of  an  earthquake  to 
swallow  up  the  gathered  fruits  of  culture  and 
art.  But  as  soon  as  we  know  that  God  rules 
over  man  for  man’s  moral  discipline,  and  that 
Christ  is  setting  up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  we 
lift  up  our  hearts,  and  gather  courage  for  man’s 
future  history.  We  find  good  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  man  will  continue  to  make  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  whatever  is  true,  and  just, 
and  honest,  and  of  good  report  We  become 
well  assured  that  the  simple  law  of  Christian 
love  will  in  due  time  be  expanded  by  Christian 
science  into  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  special  precepts  of  Christian  ethics, 
which  future  generations  shall  joyfully  accept 
— which  will  be  light  as  air  in  their  facile  ac¬ 
commodations  to  all  the  conditions  of  human 
existence,  and  as  strong  as  links  of  iron  to  hold 
men  to  every  form  of  duty.  We  triumph  in  the 
faith  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  shall  sound  in  every  obedient  soul  as 
winningly  and  as  lovingly  as  the  evening  breeze 
that  rests  on  the  wind  harp,  and  shall  thunder 
as  terribly  to  the  disobedient  as  the  voice  of 
God  from  Sinai. 

Such  a  faith  in  human  progress  is  rational. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  if  God  is  personal  and 
man  is  free,  the  relations  of  God  i;o  man  may 
be  more  complicated,  and  less  easily  known 
than  if  man  is  material  and  God  an  unknown 
and  impersonal  force.  On  the  other  hand,  so¬ 
cial  science  gains  nothing,  but  loses  much,  in 
telling  us  that  the  laws  of  society  are  as  fixed 
as  the  laws  of  the  planets,  and  that  man  is  as 
plastic  to  their  moulding  as  star-dust  or  proto¬ 
plasm  to  the  cosmic  forces.  For  on  either  the¬ 
ory,  if  we  are  to  have  a  science  of  the  future,  we 
must  have  faith  in  order  and  a  purpose  as  the 
ground  of  our  hope  for  that  progress  in  which 
we  confide.  Order  and  purpose  suppose  a  per¬ 
sonal  thinker.  If  we  have  no  God,  or  a  God 
whom  we  cannot  know,  we  are  without  rational 
hope  for  that  moral  and  social  progress  in  which 
we  all  believe.  We  believe  that  men  will  make 
progress,  because  we  desire  it.  That  is,  we  are 
dogmatic  sentimentalists  instead  of  rational 
philosophers. 

IV.  Atheism,  whether  positive  or  negative, 
gives  no  hope  for  the  conduct  or  comfort  of 
our  individual  life.  Each  man’s  personal  life 
is  ever  present  to  himself  as  the  object  of  his 
hopes  or  fears.  Shall  this  life  be  long  or  short  ? 
Shall  it  be  bright  or  dark  ?  Shall  it  be  a  failure 
or  a  success  ?  The  man  who  believes  in  God 
and  trusts  in  His  guidance,  he,  and  he  alone, 
has  solid  ground  for  hope.  He  knows  Him 
through  the  forces  of  the  universe  which  sur¬ 
round  him  and  confront  him  at  every  step,  and 
he  knows  Him  as  the  heavenly  Father  who  an¬ 
imates  and  directs  them  to  each  individual  joy 
or  sorrow.  In  both  relations  he  is  in  harmony 
with  Him  ;  in  the  first  so  far  as  he  knows  them, 
and  with  God  himself,  who  controls  the  known 
and  the  unknown  to  his  true  well-being,  and 
makes  even  his  ignorance  and  mistakes  a  bless¬ 
ing.  He  knows  and  obeys  God  as  revealed  in 
nature.  He  believes  most  profoundly  in  the 
majestic  forces  of  the  universe  and  their  un¬ 
changing  law.  He  recognizes  the  truth  that 
both  are  everywhere  present  in  the  world  of 
matter  and  of  spirit  He  watches  them  as 
they  move,  seemingly  like  the  Summer  cloud 
that  broods  lazily  over  the  quiet  earth  at  noon 
—like  the  cloud  also  in  it  that  needs  only  to  be 
touched  by  another  as  quiet  as  itself  for  the 
thunderbolt  and  the  tornado  to  leap  forth  with 
destructive  energy.  He  does  not  limit  His  pres¬ 
ence  and  His  rule  to  physical  agencies  alone. 
He  knows  Him  as  truly  in  his  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  forces  and  laws.  Though  the  moral  are 
less  obtrusive,  they  are  none  the  less  sure ; 
though  slower  in  their  working,  they  are  none 
the  leas  energetic.  Their  energy  is  greater,  re¬ 
sembling  in  this  those  subtler  agents  of  matter 
which,  though  they  glide  into  one  another  in 
secret  hiding-places  and  under  Protean  phases, 
are  for  that  very  reason  most  easily  gathered 
for  a  fearful  retribution. 

Within  this  vast  enginery  of  force  and  law 
man  stands  in  his  weaJriiees  and  his  strength. 
The  spectacle  of  this  enginery  is  sublime,  and 
every  day  is  making  it  more  magnificent,  for 
every  day  reveals  something  new  in  force  or 
law,  each  manifesting  more  of  the  thought  and 
power  of  God.  But  while  man  is  continually 
finding  his  strength  in  his  power  to  interpret 
by  scientific  thought  the  forces  and  laws  which 
had  been  before  unknown,  he  is  thereby  made 
more  and  more  sensible  of  his  weakness  in  his 
augmented  apprehension  of  what  is  unrevealed. 
He  is  beset  with  fear  lest  he  shall  make  some 
fatal  mistake.  Hence  he  asks  earnestly,  is  there 
nothing  more  ?  If  there  is  nothing  more  than 
force  and  law,  no  man  is  so  much  to  be  pitied 


as  he — the  man  of  scientific  knowledge  and  sci¬ 
entific  imagination,  for  no  man  feels  so  lonely 
and  helpless  as  he.  He  is  alone,  alone  as  he 
muses  upon  the  vastness  of  this  great  solitude, 
peopled  though  it  be  with  the  enormous  agents 
that  haunt  and  overmaster  him  with  their  pres¬ 
ence,  but  are  without  a  tiiought  or  care  for  his 
personal  life.  Could  he  not  see  behind  these 
forces  a  personal  being  like  himself,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  both  force  and  law  to  issues  of 
blessings  to  men,  how  welcome  would  that 
knowledge  be  to  his  lonely  heart  That  God 
he  may  see  and  find  if  he  vdll.  He  is  suggested 
by  his  own  personality,  which  is  his  nobler,  nay, 
his  essential  self.  He  is  demanded  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  limitations  of  his  own  nature.  Why 
should  not  there  be  a  personal  and  living  God 
behind  this  machinery  of  force  and  law  which 
we  call  nature  ?  Why  should  I  not  know  a  liv¬ 
ing  spirit  as  well  as  unknown  force  and  definite 
law,  and  why  should  I  not  accept  personality 
in  God  as  the  best  explanation  of  both  ?  There 
is,  there  must  be  such  a  Person  ;  He  fills  this 
vast  solitude  by  His  immanent  presence  and 
His  animating  life.  He  directs  tiie  forces  which 
I  cannot  control.  While  I  dare  not  transgress 
the  known  manifestations  of  His  will  in  force 
and  law,  I  can  trust  myself  to  His  personal 
care,  where  I  cannot  rely  on  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  or  foresight 

What  natural  theism  thus  suggests,  Christian 
theism  declares  for  man’s  guidance  and  com¬ 
fort.  The  living  God  becomes  our  Father  in 
heaven,  the  Guardian  of  our  life,  our  ever  pres¬ 
ent  Friend,  who  understands  our  most  secret 
thoughts,  our  weakest  fears,  our  blushing 
shame,  our  conscious  guilt ;  and  Who  can 
bring  to  each  and  to  all  the  sympathy  and 
comfort  and  guidance  of  a  personal  friendship 
and  an  assured  blessing.  In  what  words  of 
sublime  condescension  and  simple  pathos  have 
these  truths  been  declared.  “Even  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Your  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  things. 
Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Elis  right¬ 
eousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.”  These  are  words  of  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake.  Nor  did  He  speak  them 
alone.  He  lived  them  in  His  life,  exemplif^ng 
them  in  look  and  demeanor,  and  showing  thek 
import  by  His  loving  trust.  The  same  revela¬ 
tions  of  God  were  confirmed  by  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  His  ascending  Majesty,  as  He  went 
into  the  presence  of  His  Father  and  our  Fa¬ 
ther,  of  His  God  and  our  God.  From  that 
presence  we  hear  the  assuring  words :  “  He 
that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  freely  gave 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him 
freely  give  us  all  things.  Be  careful  for  nothing 
but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God,  and  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.”  In 
this  faith  in  God  as  the  guide  of  our  personal 
life,  Christian  believers  by  myriads  have  lived 
and  died.  In  this  hope  the  living  stand. 

At  to  Future  Lift. 

The  last  point  of  the  preacher  was  That  the 
man  without  God  is  without  hope  for  a  future  life. 
He  said : 

For  such  a  man,  at  best,  another  life  is  sim¬ 
ply  possible.  He  has  no  rational  assurance 
that  it  Is  certain.  The  universe  is  so  vast,  and 
man’s  dwelling  is  so  contracted ;  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  so  manifold,  and  one  among  them  is 
of  so  little  moment ;  the  distances  are  so  enor¬ 
mous,  and  man’s  power  to  traverse  them  is  so 
limited  ;  the  histories  of  the  prehistoric  ages 
are  so  ^antic  in  their  forgotten  details,  and 
yet  the  title  of  each  chapter  reads  as  an  in¬ 
scription  over  millions  of  the  dead — that  men 
tremble  before  nature,  as  when  a  child  gazes  on 
the  face  of  an  overhanging  cliff,  or  peers  over 
the  edge  of  a  yawning  gulf. 

Man  shudders  before  nature’s  remorseless 
insensibility.  He  notices  how  little  she  makes 
of  the  dead,  and  how  little  she  cares  for  the 
living,  how  she  mocks  at  and  trifles  with  sen¬ 
sibility  and  with  life.  An  earthquake  swallows 
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of  the  gulf  that  opened  to  receive  them  swing 
back  to  their  place,  and  forthwith  flowers  adorn 
the  ghastly  seam,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead 
who  are  buried  beneath.  A  great  ship  founders 
in  the  ocean,  freighted  with  a  thousand  living 
souls.  As  they  go  down,  they  raise  one  shriek 
of  anguish  that  it  would  seem  would  rend  the 
sky.  But  the  cry  is  over,  and  the  waters  roll 
over  the  place  as  smoothly  as  though  those 
thousand  lives  were  not  sleeping  in  death  be¬ 
low.  Of  another  life  there  are  no  tidings  and 
few  suggestions — a  possibility,  or  perhaps  a 
probability,  but  no  hope. 

Nowadays  even  this  possibility  is  denied  by 
many,  and  the  probability  against  such  a  life 
is  hardened  into  certainty,  and  men  strive  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  immortal,  as  for  a 
great  prize.  All  the  analogies  of  nature  are 
interpreted  to  prove  the  extinction  of  man’s 
being.  Those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  but  a 
mysterious  force — those  who  deny  to  God  per¬ 
sonality,  and  thought,  and  affection,  and  sym¬ 
pathy — most  reasonably  find  no  evidence  in 
nature  for  a  future  life ;  for  when  they  look  in 
her  stony  and  inflexible  face,  they  find  all  the 
evidence  to  be  against  it. 

Let  such  a  man  awake  to  the  fact  that  God 
is  ;  that  He  lives  a  personal  life ;  that  nature  is 
not  so  much  His  hiding-place  as  it  is  a  gar 
meat  of  the  revealing  light ;  that  the  forces  of 
nature  are  His  instruments,  and  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  His  steadying  and  eternal  thoughts ;  that 
man  is  made  after  God’s  image,  and  can  inter¬ 
pret  His  thoughts  and  commune  with  His  liv¬ 
ing  self ;  that  life  is  man’s  school,. every  ar¬ 
rangement  and  lesson  of  which  points  to  a 
definite  end  ;  that  this  end  is  not  accomplished 
here — then  not  only  does  there  spring  up  in 
his  heart  the  hope  that  this  life  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  another,  but  this  hope  becomes  al¬ 
most  a  certainty.  But  this  hope  is  a  certainty 
so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  this  life  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  light  of  God’s  thought  and  God’s 
personality.  So  long  as  this  light  continues  to 
shine,  every  difficulty  that  would  make  against 
another  life  is  turned  into  an  argument  in  its 
favor,  every  new  doubt  suggests  the  necessity 
of  a  new  hope,  every  roughness  that  heu)  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  picture  reflects  a  gleam  of 
light ;  and  the  hard,  inexpressive  face  of  na¬ 
ture  herself  becomes  radiant  with  promise  and 
hope. 

Let  now  God  be  seen  to  break  forth  from 
His  hiding-place,  and  to  manifest  Himself  in 
the  Christ  who  conquers  death,  and  brings  the 
immortal  life  to  light  through  His  rising  and 
ascension,  and  the  hope  that  had  been  reached 
as  a  conclusion  of  assured  conviction  is  shout¬ 
ed  forth  in  the  song  of  triumph,  “  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  His  abundant  mercy,  has 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to 
an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undeflled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.” 

I  know  that  this  argument  respecting  the 
hope  of  another  life  is  set  aside  by  the  agnos¬ 
tics  by  the  denial  that  another  life  is  of  any 
value,  or  that  men  care  for  it.  The  next  step 
is  to  argue  that  it  is  weak  and  ijnoble  to  ex¬ 
pect  or  desire  it.  The  next  is  to  substitute  for 
it  an  ideal  existence  in  the  lives  of  others  by 
the  continuance  of  our  thoughts  and  activities 
in  those  of  others,  in  whose  life  we  thus  may 
continue  to  live.  Let  those  accept  this  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  future  life  who  can,  and  find  in  it 
what  satisfaction  they  may.  They  will  cer¬ 
tainly  confess  that  this  fancied  contentment 
with  personal  annihilation,  falls  immeasurably 
short  of  what  men  call  hope,  and  prefiminent- 
ly  of  the  Christian  hope  that  is  full  of  immor¬ 
tality. 

The  doctrine  itself  seems  to  be  simply  inhu¬ 
man  and  imnatural,  and  to  be  repelled  by  the 
simplest  practical  test  If  men  do  not  care  for 
a  future  life,  how  should  they  and  why  do  they 
care  for  any  future  of  the  present  life  ?  If  they 
do  not  dread  annihilation,  why  do  they  not 
more  frequently  commit  suicide  ?  If  the  hope 
for  a  nobler  future  life  does  not  animate  and 
inspire  men  as  an  original  and  inextinguish¬ 
able  impulse,  how  happens  it  that  men  deave 
with  such  tenacity  to  the  hope  for  a  brief  and 
perhaps  ignoble  hour  of  the  present  life  ?  Why 
is  it  so  rare  that  even  the  most  disciplined  of 
modem  philosophers  is  ready  to  exchange  the 
I  briefest  hour  of  personal  being  for  the  lauded 


immortality  of  thought  or  emotion  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  another?  It  is  not  bravery ;  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  bravado  to  deny  or  weaken  the  longing  for 
a  future  life,  which  every  man  confesses  and 
feels.  The  labored  apostrophes  of  George  13- 
iot,  and  the  studied  declamations  of  John  Mot¬ 
ley,  over  the  entrancing  prospect  of  annihila¬ 
tion,  are  silenced  by  the  jdthy  confessiaDs  of 
Shakespeare  in  Hamlet.  The  very  earnesteess 
of  the  denial  may  be  a  confession  of  the 
strength  of  the  desire.  I  know  that  when  a 
man  half  oBwholly  denies  that  God  is,  or  that 
God  is  anything  to  Himself,  he  must,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  deny  in  the  next  breath  that  there  is  a 
future  life.  I  know  that  the  temptation  is  very 
strong  that  he  should  then  seek  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  cares  nothing  for  that  life. 
But  he  cannot  succeed.  He  must  have  hope 
for  this  life,  and  he  must  have  hope  for  the  m- 
ture  ;  and  he  needs  to  know  God,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  if  he  would  have  hope  for  either. 

This,  then,  is  our  conclusion  :  That  so  far  as 
man  denies  God,  or  denies  that  God  can  be 
known,  he  abandons  hope  of  every  kind— that 
intellectual  hope  which  is  the  life  of  sdentifle 
thought— hope  for  his  own  moral  progress, 
hope  for  the  progress  of  society,  hope  for 
guidance  and  comfort  in  his  personal  life,  and 
hope  for  a  future  life,  for  which  the  present  is 
a  preparation.  As  he  lets  them  go  one  by  one, 
his  life  loses  its  light  and  its  dignity.  Morality 
loses  its  enthusiasm  and  eneigy ;  science  has 
no  promise  of  success  ;  sin  gedns  a  relentless 
hold ;  sorrow  and  darkness  have  no  comfort ; 
and  life  becomes  a  worthless  farce  or  a  sad 
tragedy,  neither  of  which  is  worth  the  playing 
because  both  end  in  nothing.  Sooner  or  later 
the  man  without  hope  becomes  morose  and 
surly,  or  sensual  and  self-indulgent,  or  avari¬ 
cious  and  churlish,  or  cold  and  selfish,  or  cul¬ 
tured  and  hollow — a  theoretical  or  a  practical 
pessimist,  who  believes  the  world,  as  well  as 
himself,  to  be  without  any  worthy  end  for 
which  one  man  or  many  men  should  care  to 
live.  Possibly,  under  special  advantages  of 
culture,  he  becomes  a  modern  Stoic,  vrithout 
the  moral  earnestness  with  which  the  ancient 
confronted  fate ;  or  a  modem  Epicurean,  with¬ 
out  the  unconscious  gaiety  that  Christianity 
has  rendered  forever  impossible  ;  or  he  gropes 
through  the  world  seeking  the  shadow  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  he  knows  can  never  give  him  rest, 
and  a  God  whom  he  denies  can  ever  be  found. 
But  in  either  case,  whether  he  were  a  denier 
of  God,  or  admits  that  God  can  be  known,  the 
story  of  his  life  is  summed  up  in  the  fearful 
epitaph,  “  He  lived  without  God  and  died  with¬ 
out  hope.” 

Dr.  Porter  concluded  with  an  address  to  the 
large  class  of  graduates,  urging  these  weighty 
thoughts  upon  them. 


ACTION  OF  THE  (DUTCH)  BEFOBMED  CHUBCH 
ON  MASONBT. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  a  topic  which  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  was  Masonby.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  two  or  three  days,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  finally  passed,  with  only  one  expressed 
vote  in  the  negative.  We  give  them  In  full : 

Resolved,  That  this  General  Synod,  after  de¬ 
liberate  consideration  of  the  memorials  of  the 
Classes  of  Holland,  Wisconsin,  Grand  River,  and 
Illinois,  do  hereby  recognize  and  appreciate  with 
those  bodies,  and  the  churches  which  they  repre¬ 
sent,  practical  difficulties  and  perplexities  which 
are  set  forth  in  their  respective  papers. 

Resolved,  That  while,  on  the  earparft  evidence  of 
the  memorials  now  before  it,  this  Synod  cannot 
properly  give  its  official  testimony  for  or  against 
Freemasonry  and  other  oath-bound  secret  socle- 
eties;  and  while  it  holds  as  sacred  the  Inde¬ 
feasible  rights  of  all  its  ministers  and  members 
to  their  individual  conscientious  convictions  and 
liberty  of  speech  and  action,  subject  only  to  their 
prior  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  His  Church,  yet  it 
hereby  declares  that  no  communicant  members 
and  no  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  ought  to  unite  with,  or  to  remain  in  any 
society  or  institution,  whether  secret  or  open, 
whose  principles  and  practices  and  obligations 
are  anti-Christian  or  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong. 
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and  declares  that  any  system  of  religion  or  morals 
whose  tendency  is  to  hide  our  ^vlour,  or  to 
supplant  the  religion  of  which  He  is  the  Founder, 
should  receive  no  countenance  from  His  professed 
followers ;  and  furthermore,  that  no  human, 
benevolent,  or  philanthropic,  or  reforming  agency 
in  this  world  can  take  the  place  of  the  Church  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whose  princi¬ 
ple  is  to  “  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  especially  to 
those  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,”  and 
therefore,  that  all  who  belong  to  this  Church  are 
in  duty  bound  to  give  it  the  preeminence  over 
all  inferior  institutions,  and  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  its  unity,  peace,  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  especially  its  great  charities  and 
philanthropies. 

Resolved,  That  this  Synod  also  advises  Consist¬ 
ories  and  (Classes  of  the  Church  to  be  very  kind 
and  forbearing  and  strictly  constitutional  in  their 
dealings  with  individuals  on  this  subject,  and  that 
they  be  and  are  hereby  cautioned  against  setting 
up  any  new  tests  of  communion  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Resolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  directed  to 
send  a  certified  copy  of  this  deliverance  to  each 
of  the  four  Classes  whose  memorials  are  now 
before  the  Synod. 

HELPS  OH  THE  JOURHET. 

Conscience  and  the  consciousness  of  God  are 
one. — J uUus  Mfiilor. 

An  atheist’s  laugh ’s  a  poor  exchange 
For  deity  offended.— Burns. 

We  would  do  many  more  things  if  we  believ¬ 
ed  less  in  impossibilities. — Malesherbes. 

Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  behind  she  is 
bald  ;  if  you  seize  her  by  the  forelock  you  may 
hold  her,  but  if  suffered  to  escape,  not  Jupiter 
himself  can  catch  her  again. — From  the  Latin. 

A  few  short  years  I  how  soon  they  will  be  over. 

How  soon  our  earthly  life  will  cease  to  be. 

And  we  shall  stand,  our  one  probation  ended. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  Eternity. 

What  will  our  feelings  be  if  we  have  never 
Done  aught  for  Chnst  ujMo  this  transient  shore  ? 

For  if  we  have  been  helped  to  do  a  little. 

How  often  we  shall  wish  it  bad  been  more. 

—Charlotte  Murray. 

The  babe  is  the  ruler  of  the  house.  We  speak 
of  owning  our  children,  but  they  own  us,  and 
we  bow  to  them.  They  get  imperious ;  they 
are  sensitive  if  their  wishes  are  not  regarded. 
Woe  to  that  youth  who  is  coddled,  protected, 
indulged  at  home,  and  then  sent  out  into  the 
world  dreaming  that  it  is  the  pedestal  on  which 
he  is  to  stand.  Said  a  lady,  who  knew  what  a 
cankered  heart  and  mortified  vanity  meant : 
“  What  else  could  have  been  expected  ?  When 
ten  years  old,  I  was  dressed  up  and  placed  on 
a  table  to  be  admired.”— J.  B.  Thomas. 

Orlef  should  be 

Like  joy— majestic,  equable,  sedate. 

Confirming,  oleansing,  raising,  making  free. 

Strong  to  consume  small  troubles,  to  command 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoiights  lasting  to  the 
end.— Anbury  De  Vere. 

Throughout  all  Walter  Scott’s  works  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  purpose  but  to  while  away 
the  hour.  His  life  ^d  no  other  object  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  instant,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  family  name.  And  yet,  of  all  poetry  that 
I  know,  none  is  so  sorrowful  as  Scottis.  Around 
all  his  power  and  brightness  and  enjoyment  of 
eye  and  heart,  the  for  away  .Solian  knell  is 
forever  sounding ;  there  is  not  one  of  those 
loving  or  laughing  glances  of  his,  but  it  is 
brighter  for  the  film  of  tears.— John  Buskin. 

Who  would  not  give  a  trifle  to  prevent 
What  he  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  cure. 

—Edward  Young. 

From  very  joy,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  it 
is  that  Majesty  does  not  disdain  to  enter  into 
confidential  and  sweet  fellowship  with  our 
weakness,  and  that  God  does  not  deem  it  un¬ 
worthy  of  Himself  to  bind  Himself  in  marriage 
with  tne  soul  wandering  far  from  Him,  and  to 
render  to  it  the  love  of  a  bridegroom  who  is 
captivated  by  burning  love.— Bernard  of  Clair- 


The  custom  of  putting  large  strawberries  at 
the  top  of  the  basket  and  smaller  and  poor 
ones  below,  seems  not  to  be  of  purely  American 
invention,  being  mentioned  by  Queen  Eliabeth, 
who  said  of  her  Ministers :  “  When  first  choaoi 
by  me,  all  goes  well,  for  they  do  put  forth  t^elr 
beet  virtues  like  the  large  strawberries  in  mar¬ 
ket-baskets  ;  but  by  and  by  small  vices  and 
faults  appear  in  them  like  the  littler  fruits 
hidden  l^neath  the  big.” 
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trains  of  coal  cars,  and  drew  them  satisfactorily 
on  the  docks.  But  it  could  not  be  employed  to 
advantage  on  so  slight  a  railway,  which  could 
not  be  fitted  to  the  engine  on  account  of  the 
expense  required.  The  Lion  was  therefore 
placed  in  a  shanty  on  the  docks,  and  stayed 
there  for  years.  Rnally  it  was  taken  to  pieces, 
its  boiler  carried  to  Carbondale  and  put  in  a 
foundry,  where  it  is  still  in  use.  The  other  two 
engines  shared  the  same  fate.  John  B.  Jervis 
is  still  living,  at  80  and  upward,  at  Borne,  in 
this  State,  and  Horatio  Allen,  over  70,  resides 
at  Orange,  N.  J.  What  marvellous  progress 
men  of  their  age  have  seen  in  their  day. 


ter  I  spread  100  loads  of  manure  on  the  poor¬ 
est  part  of  it.  In  the  Spring  the  land  was 
planted  and  seventy-eight  more  loads  of 
manure  applied  in  the  hill.  This  manure  I 
had  held  over  from  last  year  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  crop  was  harvested  while  the 
com  was  in  the  milk,  a  small  portion  of  it  be¬ 
ing  glazed.  After  standing  in  the  field  till  the 
corn  and  stalks  were  well  cured,  the  corn  was 
husked  and  the  stalks  put  into  a  large  bay 
with  layers  of  straw  between  the  loads,  of 
which  there  were  twenty-three ;  straw  and  all 
just  about  filled  a  25-ton  bay.  The  corn  husk¬ 
ed  was  625  baskets.  I  also  had  thirty-five 
loads  of  pumpkins.  I  kept  two  entries  of  ex¬ 
pense  :  one  for  cash  paid  out  for  work,  seed 
and  plaster,  which  footed  $72.51 ;  the  other  for 
board,  team  and  tools,  which  amounted  to 
$52.54,  making  a  total  of  $125.05,  and  the  cost 
per  basket  twenty  cents,  making  no  account  of 
stalks  and  pumpkins,  which  I  estimated  were 
worth  nearly  the  expense  of  the  whole  crop. 
I  did  not  charge  to  the  crop  anything  for  the 
manure,  for  I  could  not  have  sold  it  for  what 
it  is  now  worth  for  future  crops.  The  land 
was  cultivated  with  the  winged  spade  plough, 
but  the  pumpkin  vines  were  so  very  trouble¬ 
some  that  1  could  not  do  justice  to  the  crop, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  plant  any  more  pump¬ 
kins  with  crops  which  require  hoeing.  For  the 
future  I  intend  to  manage  somewhat  different¬ 
ly.  I  shall  spread  more  manure  broadcast  and 
apply  none  in  the  hill.  In  this  way  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  can  be  saved  by  planting  with  a  corn- 
planter.  In  this  way  I  think  corn  can  be 
raised  as  cheaply  here  as  in  the  West. 


poets  have  surely  given  us  of  their  best,  in 
chanting  the  praises  of  these  woodland  beau¬ 
ties. 

It  is  an  added  pleasure  to  mention  the  loca¬ 
tion,  season,  common  and  botanical  name ;  and 
If  any  little  legend  or  story  attaches,  refer  to  it 
briefly. 

As  an  offering  to  one’s  friends,  nothing  more 
delicate  can  be  prepared ;  and  a  suggestion 
may  come  in  just  here,  touching  prospective 
Christmas  gifts ;  especially  grateful  would 
such  woodleind  tokens  be  to  those  who  see 
but  little  of  country  life,  and  can  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  tree-leaf  from  another. 

It  was  to  secure  an  absorbing  pleasure  for 
invalid  fingers  that  personal  acquaintance 
sprang  up  with  this  most  fascinating  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  one  after  another,  avenues  of  informa¬ 
tion  opened.  A  class  was  formed,  botany  be¬ 
came  a  popular  study,  and  “  poets  of  nature  ” 
were  scanned  with  eager  interest.  It  is  well  to 
begin  early  in  the  season.  These  genial,  leaf- 
developing  days  are  full  of  promise  ;  and  from 
shrubs  directly  about  us,  as  well  as  from  “  the 
trees  of  the  wood,”  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
material  may  be  secured. — F.  P.  C.  in  National 
Baptist.  _ 

HINTS  ON  BUTTEB-MAEINO. 

The  Earl  of  Bessborough  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  his  Irish  tenants,  giving  some  very 
useful  hints  as  to  butter-making,  which  are 
just  as  applicable  to  the  production  of  good 
butter  in  this  country  as  in  Ireland.  If  our 
farmers  would  heed  his  advice,  we  would  see 
less  of  second  and  third-rate  butter — fit  only, 
in  many  instances,  to  be  used  as  soap-fat — in 
the  market.  Having  alluded  to  the  great  dis¬ 
advantages  Irish  butter-makers  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  English  markets,  he  continues  : 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  good  butter,  I  offer  the 
following  suggestions :  Have  a  proper  dairy  or 
a  separate  room  for  your  milk,  well  ventilated, 
but  not  too  light ;  far  away  from  stable,  pig¬ 
gery,  or  manure-heap.  The  floor  should  be  of 
flags,  tiles,  or  concrete,  very  close  and  evenly 
made,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  washed,  without 
leaving  any  substance  behind  likely  to  create  a 
bad  smell,  as  it  would  be  injurious  to  your 
milk  and  butter.  Clay  floors  are  very  bad. 
Be  sure  not  to  use  your  milk-room  for  any 
other  purpose  than  your  milk  and  butter. 
Wash  or  sponge  the  cow’s  udder  before  milk¬ 
ing,  and  your  own  bands  before  commencing 
each  cow.  Use  the  flnest  hair  strainer  you  can 
get.  Keep  all  your  milk-vessels  scrupulously 
clean.  Never  use  soap  in  cleansing  your  milk- 
vessels  :  not  even  in  washing  your  hands,  when 
engaged  with  your  milk  or  butter.  Do  not 
keep  your  milk  too  long  standing  before  churn¬ 
ing.  Twenty-four  to  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  will  be  enough.  Avoid  all  touching 
of  the  butter  by  the  hand.  Use  the  best  salt 
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It  might  have  led  to  a  Riot.— Is  the  offering 
of  a  handbill  to  a  passer  on  the  street  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offence  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  so  in  Ireland 
at  any  rate,  for  we  are  told  that  a  tract  distrib¬ 
utor  named  King,  was  tried  recently  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  flned  $5,  with  the  alternative  of 
fourteen  days’  imprisonment,  for  handing  a 
priest  a  handbill  inviting  to  a  meeting  for 
“  friendly  discussion.”  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench ;  but  the  Court  refus¬ 
ed  to  quash  the  conviction.  It  was  not  proved 
that  the  man  had  used  offensive  language  or 
obstructed  the  priest ;  but  the  judge  held  that 
the  offering  of  a  handbill  of  the  kind  was  an 
insult  to  the  priest,  and  might  have  led  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

His  Txeasdbe  House. — An  old  hermit  who  in¬ 
habited  a  grotto  near  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  was  a  remarkable  person  in  his  way.  His 
name  was  Core,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
very  poor.  Travellers  gave  him  alms,  as  they 
do  to  most  of  the  poverty-stricken  patriarchs 
who  lazily  saunter  through  the  streets  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  took  all  they  gave  him  and  asked 
for  more.  When  he  died  his  grotto  was  open¬ 
ed.  The  outer  room  was  forlorn  enough,  but 
a  large  inner  apartment  was  furnished  with 
costly  tiger  skins  and  other  evidences  of  a  love 
of  comfort  The  breaking  of  an  iron-bound 
chest  disclosed  about  $15,000  in  various  coins. 
There  was  also  found  in  it  a  curious  Hebrew 
manuscript. 

The  Chinese  Ambassador  in  the  House  of 
Commons. — An  incident  of  Friday  night’s  de¬ 
bate  on  the  opium  question  was  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  Ambassador.  The  Marquis 
Tseng  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Macartney,  the 
interpreter.  He  is  a  pig-eyed  but  pleasant 
looking  Pagan,  undershot  in  the  jowl,  with  a 
nose  cocked  in  what  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  Celtic  style,  and  a  complexion  between 
clay  and  baked  brick.  His  Excellency  appear¬ 
ed  in  most  gorgeous  array,  wearing,  I  believe, 
the  extreme  resplendencies  of  his  office.  His 
cap,  in  shape  between  a  turban  and  a  biretta, 
was  purple,  with  an  enormous  blue  tassel. 
His  robe,  if  I  might  respectfully  call  it  his  pet¬ 
ticoat,  was  of  heavy  silk,  of  a  dark  shade.  But 
what  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a  solid  lump  of 
sunshine  amid  the  sombre  Western  humanity 
in  his  neighborhood  was  his  yellow,  wide- 
sleeved  jerkin  or  loose  jacket.  This  was  of 
that  dye  between  canary  and  pale  gold,  but  of 
unspe^able  brightness  sad  softness,  the  secret 
of  which  is  a  Chinese^jsiystery,  as  was  antique 
purple  a  trick  of  Tyre.  The  Chinaman  made  a 
splendid  figure  by  contrast  with  the  British 
barbarian.  But  the  wonder  of  his  dress  was 
not  its  cut,  nor  yet  its  color.  It  was  this,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  all  pocket.  I  marked  the 
Marquis  with  interest,  and  saw  him,  for  in¬ 
stance,  take  a  handkerchief  from  somewhere 
round  his  right  shoulder,  and  return  it  to  his 
breast.  Presently  he  seemed  to  draw  an  opera 
glass  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  when  he  looked  at 
his  watch  he  produced  that  instrument,  as  well 
as  I  could  observe,  from  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  put  it  up  apparently  in  his  boot.  This 
sort  of  conjuring  was  not  more  interesting 
than  the  distinguished  foreigner’s  close  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  assembly.  Evidently  he  found 
something  highly  comic  in  the  general  aspect, 
for  as  the  leading  figures  were  pointed  out  to 
him  he  delivered  a  comment  which  seemed  to 
strike  the  interpreter  as  a  right  good  thing,  for 
tbat'offlcial  was  fain  to  hide  his  laughter.  The 
|,Aml^^a4or  knows  English  like  a  native,  so 
that  the  attention  with  which  he  heard  the  de¬ 
bate  was  not  affected. 

A  Spanish  Mountebank.— If  you  want  a  les¬ 
son  in  sonorous  Spanish,  writes  an  American 
in  Barcelona,  stop  at  a  corner  where  a  brown¬ 
faced,  dark-haired  street  peddler,  mounted  on 
an  improvised  pedestal,  is  crying  his  wares 
and  practising  tricks  for  the  delectation  of  the 
multitude.  Crack !  he  pulls  a  doubloon  from 
a  soldier’s  nose,  and  leaves  -the  handsome 
young  fellow  a  trifle  offended,  blushing  and 
stammering,  and  half  inclined  to  draw  his 
sword  bayonet,  until  he  is  consoled  by  a  merry 
joke.  Then  he  offers  a  box  of  toothpaste  to 
an  old  woman  standing  by,  pearl  powder  to  a 
swarthy  Galley,  and  a  comb  and  brush  to  a 
child  scarcely  laige  enough  to  carry  them. 
Now  he  pulls  a  string,  and  the  articles  which 
the  above-mentioned  people  were  reaching 
forth  to  clutch  fly  through  the  air  like  the 
witch’s  broomstick.  Presently  having  gotten 
the  mass  of  spectators  into  excellent  humor,  he 
sells  each  one  some  cheap  rubbish  of  soap  or 
perfumery  for  ten  times  what  it  cost;  rings 
each  one  of  the  silver  pieces  which  come  to 
him  on  a  little  sounding  board,  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  bad,  and  finishes  with  a  merry 


Griiiil  Central  Fancf  and  Dry  Goods  EstabllshiMt. 

ALL  GOODS  FIBST-OLASS. 
PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


abounding  in  oil,  which  attracting  dust,  gives 
it  a  dingy  appearance  until  scoured,  after  which 
it  Is  silky  and  white.  This  variety  is  valuable 
maii^  tor  the  excellence  of  its  wool. 

2.  The  Leicester  sheep  is  r^arded  in  Europe 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  long  wools. 
This  breed,  in  the  present  improved  condition, 
is  the  result  of  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  of  England,  who,  soon  after  the  midille  of 
last  century,  began  to  make  experiments  for 
the  improvement  of  the  old  Leicester  sheep. 
It  was  then  a  large,  coarse-boned  sheep,  not 
easily  fattened,  with  coarse  wool  weighing 
about  ten  pounds  to  the  fleece.  The  new  Lei¬ 
cester,  or  present  breed,  has  wool  moderately 
long,  and  of  better  quality,  weighing  seven  or 
eight  poimds,  and  is  easily  made  very  fat.  The 
color  is  white,  and  both  sexes  are  hornless  with 
bald  face  tin^  with  blue,  and  low  carriage. 
Other  breeds  of  long  wools  in  England  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  this-— 
the  Lincolnshire,  Romney,  Marsh.  In  this 
country  the  Leicesters  are  large  and  coarse, 
but  easily  fattened  and  with  good  mutton,  the 
wool  moderately  long,  but  stiff,  and  without 
gloss.  Altogether  this  variety  is  not  generally 
in  great  esteem. 

3.  The  Lincolnshire  is  a  large,  bony  animal, 
takes  long  to  mature,  has  a  long,  flat,  bony 
head  quite  ^re  of  wool,  with  a  good  fleece, 
rather  thin,  slightly  kinky,  with  some  gloss. 
But  altogether  the  Lincolnshires  have  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  their  l^s  being  shorter 
and  the  wool  more  glossy  ;  yet  the  fleece  not 
being  equal  in  quality  to  some  other  breeds, 
they  have  not  met  with  general  favor,  and  are 
rarely  adopted  by  our  wool-growers  as  a  breed. 

4.  The  Southdown  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
breeds  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  have,  by  crossing,  produced  what  are  call¬ 
ed  Hampshiredowns,  Shropshiredowns,  and 
Oxforddowns,  and  perhaps  others,  all  larger 
and  coarser,  but  retaining  the  Southdown 
marks  and  characteristics,  all  producing  valu¬ 
able  wool  and  making  good  mutton.  But  the 
Southdown  must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  all 
these,  both  for  wool  and  table  use,  the  crossing 
of  this  breed  having  added  nothing  to  the  orig¬ 
inals  in  either  quality.  The  Southdowns  are 
exceedingly  neat  in  form,  both  in  head  and 
body,  with  gray  face  and  le^  well  covered 
with  wool,  the  fleece  short,  thick  and  soft,  the 
outer  surface  often  appearing  as  smooth  as  the 
nicely  clipped.  The  body  is  straight,  with  well 
sprung  ribs,  broad,  level  back,  and  deep  flanks, 
all  well  covered  with  wool.  This  breed  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  breeds  of  sheep  for  superior 
table  qualities,  but  does  not  rank  so  high  for 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  The  Southdowns 
derive  their  origin  and  name  from  the  chalk- 
downs  of  the  south  of  England,  but  are  not 
adapted  to  a  cold  climate. 

5.  The  most  important  and  valuable  of  all 
breeds  of  sheep  is  the  Cotswold  and  Gloucester, 
the  wool  of  which  has  been  held  in  great  es¬ 
teem  since  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has 
generally  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any 
other.  In  1442,  Edward  YI.,  of  England,  sent 
a  present  of  Cotswold  rams  to  Heniy  of  Castile, 
and  in  1468,  he  sent  a  similar  present  to  John  of 
Aragon.  So  the  Cotswold  reach  back  to  a  right 
honorable  age  and  right  royal  patrons.  But  in 
modern  times  the  Cotswolds  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  Leicester,  pro- 

ttud  faattar  mutioa  than 

in  former  times.  The  Cotswold  of  to-day  has 
a  long,  straight  body,  well  rounded  ribs,  flank¬ 
ing  low  down,  good,  full  twist,  broad,  flat  back, 
full  and  low  in  brisket,  a  neat,  stylish  head, 
broad  between  the  eyes,  neatly  tapering  mouth, 
short  legs,  with  head,  jaws  and  legs  covered 
with  wool,  and  altogether  a  pretty  and  stylish 
body,  covered  with  fine,  long,  wavy  wool,  which 
is  glossy  and  very  valuable,  and  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  The  face  in  this  breed  is  sometimes 
gray,  but  not  generally  so.  They  are  more  do¬ 
cile  than  any  other  breed,  and  take  on  flesh 
veiy  kindly,  making  good  muttton,  but  are  not 
considered  in  this  respect  equal  to  ^uthdowns. 
Yet,  all  things  considered,  the  Cotswold  is  the 
best  and  most  profitable  breed.  Wool-growers 
should  try  to  improve  their  flocks  until  they 
shall  be  as  near  thoroughbred  as  possible.  It 
costs  as  little  to  raise  and  take  care  of  a  good 
animal  as  an  indifferent  one,  while  the  thor¬ 
oughbred  will  yield  a  fleece  from  twelve  to 
twentv-flve  pounds,  worth  twice  as  much  per 
pound  as  the  fleece  of  a  common  sheep,  which 
would  weigh  three  or  four  pounds. 


Onr  Thlrty^one  Departments  Slled  with  eholoe  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Sammer  Trad*. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS,  GLOVES, 

SUITS  AMD  CLOAKS, 

LADIES*  UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS. 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  CMIODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 


Thousands  visit  the  Mineral  Springs,  here  and 
abroad,  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  In  search  for 
health,  when  a  few  doses  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

would  accomplish  the  same  results,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
cents.  Each  bottle  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  glasses  of 
Sparkling  Seltzer,  which  makes  it  positively  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  most  elBcacions  mineral  water  extant. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


BLACK  DRESS  GOOD 
HOUSE  FURNISHING 
CHINA  AND  GLASS. 


BIGIdOW  4fe  MAIN’S 

New  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 


MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  TREE. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


Daring  July  and  Angnst  this  Establishment  will 
Close  on  Saturdays  at  19  o’clock.  Noon. 


The  Powers  of  the  Microscope. — It  is  stat¬ 
ed  by  many  that  the  power  of  the  microscope 
could  not  be  developed  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  we  possess  now,  but  Dr.  Royston 
Pigott  has  made  an  experiment  of  making  a 
miniature  of  a  very  minute  object,  such  as  a 
spider’s  web,  and  by  these  means  found  that 
objects  as  small  as  the  one-millionth  of  an  inch 
could  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
Opticians  will  therefore  still  use  their  energies 
to  improve  object-glasses  and  other  accesso¬ 
ries.  The  present  power  of  compound  micro¬ 
scopes  is  limited  to  four  thousand  diameters ; 
this  is  equivalent  to  enlarging  the  object  six¬ 
teen  million  times.  Still  with  such  immense 
power,  objects  are  seen  which  are  mere  points. 

Uses  of  Copper  Wire. — A  writer  in  the  New 
England  Homestead  gives  the  following  useful 
and  economical  hints ;  “  Copper  wire  from  the 
size  of  a  coarse  thread  to  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
I  have  used  the  wire  to  mend  a  broken  wagon 
thill  until  it  could  be  sent  to  the  wheelwright’s 
to  be  renewed.  A  broken  hoc  handle  mended 
with  wire  wore  out  i  he  hoe.  It  is  good  to  bind 
the  edges  of  a  buslu  l  basket  after  the  bands 
wear  off,  bind  a  broken  chain  together  and 
bind  the  tire  upon  a  wagon  wheel  for  a  short 
time.  It  makes  a  good  ear  or  handle  for  a  pail, 
a  good  handle  for  a  box  or  draw.  Braided  or 
twisted  together  it  makes  a  very  strong  rope, 
which  will  hold  a  broken  post  together.  Cop¬ 
per  wire  does  not  break  readily,  and  it  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  by  straightening  it, 
which  is  done  by  fastening  one  end,  winding  it 
once  around  a  smooth  stick  (a  hammer  handle) 
and  then  pulling  the  stick  along  the  wire. 
This  operation  will  make  the  wire  as  smooth 
as  when  first  purchased.  The  copper  rivets 
and  burrs  are  just  the  thing  to  repair  old  har¬ 
nesses  which  are  not  past  their  usefulness. 
Harness  makers  do  not  recommend  them  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves ;  but  in 
case  of  need  a  copper  rivet  will  mend  a  broken 
trace,  harness  tug  or  line,  neatly  and  quickly. 
It  can  be  done  at  home  and  will  last  equal  to 
stitching.  I  have  mended  halters,  bridles, 
collars  and  horse  blankets  with  rivets,  besides 
fastening  handles  and  bails  of  baskets,  and 
have  united  stove-pipe  and  iron-hoops.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  many  uses  to  which  copper  wire 
and  rivets  can  be  put,  I  think  them  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  farmer’s  equipment.  A  pound  of 
wire  or  rivets  is  enough  to  purchase  at  one 
time.  They  can  be  had  of  most  hardware  deal¬ 
ers,  and  cost  about  sixty  cents  a  pound.” 

Swimming. 


Gives  Universal  Satisfaction, 


Considered  by  many  the  BEST  BOOK  by  the  popular 
Authors,  LowBX  and  DOANK. 

Price  in  Boards,  E30  per  100. 
rp  Tx  1  ( One  copy  sent  in  paper  covers, 

A  A'V  A  X  it  on  receipt  of  Zft  cents. 

BIOLOW^  MAIN. 

73  Randolph  Street,  I  76  East  Ninth  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York, 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 

EiaHTT. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 


made,  very  fine.  Wash  and  press  all  the  milk 
out  of  the  butter  before  salting,  using  plenty 
of  cold  spring-water.  You  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  about  this.  In  packing  in  firkins,  get  the 
best  you  can  of  well-seasoned  oak,  beech,  or 
ash,  clean  looking  and  smooth  on  the  inside, 
and  bring  them  t^ean  to  market.  In  preparing 
your  firkins,  let  them  be  filled  the  day  before 
wanted  with  boiling  water,  let  them  stand  un¬ 
til  cold,  then  rinse  with  clean  cold  water,  into 
which  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  salt  has  been 
put.  This  will  make  your  firkins  sweet  and 
stanch.  Pack  your  butter  in  the  firkin  as  close 
as  possible,  and  send  it  to  market  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Let  cleanliness  be  your  constant 
care,  from  the  milking  of  the  cow  until  you 
bring  your  butter  to  the  market.  There  are 
few  things  a  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  ought 
to  be  prouder  of  th^  her  dairy  and  its  pro¬ 
duce.  The  butter  buyers  should  encourage 
the  use  of  the  most  suitable  firkin,  and  might 
also  be  more  careful  when  the  butter  comes  in¬ 
to  their  hands.  The  firkins  are  frequently 
rolled  about  on  the  wet  and  dirty  yards  and 
damp  floors,  which  might  be  avoided.  Rail¬ 
way  and  steamboat  companies  treat  firkins  in 
the  same  rough  way.  All  should  endeavor  to 
improve  and  try  to  bring  our  butter  in  the 
cleanest  and  most  creditable  condition  into  the 
Rngliah  tnarket.  Then  it  would  take  its  prop- 
erpiafte,  and  ybn  woiud  get  the  highest  price, 
defying  foreign  competition. 


FOR  SALE,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  handsome  Cottage  House,  10  rooms,  three-quartera 
acre  of  land,  handsomely  laid  ont;  line  shade,  frnlt,  and 
evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  ka,  all  in  good  order.  Within  ten 
minutes’  walk  of  rallioad  station.  Possession  at  onoe,  and 
terms  easy.  GEO.  W.  CLBARMAN, 

No.  80  WaU  Street,  New  lork. 


Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 


XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Dnck)  $2, 


49-  ParUcular  attention  Is  Invited  to  our  PataUed  Proeat 
of  Electro-Plating  Spooni  and  Forkt,  by  which  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extba  coat  or  bilvkb.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  v  hlle  the  Increased 
cost  is  relatively  small.  ITiis  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 


To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Porks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  *<1847,  ROGEBS  BROS.,  XII.” 


49-  FIBST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1878, 1874,  and  1875,  inelaslTe,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

49-  Elxtraet  from  the  American  butitade  Report:  “Their 
Forcelaln-Llned,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  cM  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.” . ”  We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  (he 
beet  made  In  this  country,  and  we  believe.  In  the  world.” 


INVITE  ATTEN’nOH  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 


BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTE-RY. 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


-In  almost  every  one  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sea-ports,  at  the  present  day,  schools  for 
swimming  can  be  found.  In  the  city  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  it  is,  perhaps,  more  general  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Man  or  woman  can 
be  taught  to  swim  by  a  competent  teacher  in  a 
few  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each.  No  man 
can  ever  become  a  good  stvimmer  by  looking 
at  others,  and  never  making  a  trial  for  him¬ 
self.  Prof.  Wood  well  says:  “Think  of  how 
many  lives  are  lost  every  year  in  the  rivers,  on 
the  sea-board,  and  on  the  great  and  small 
lakes  of  our  vast  country.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  absolute  necessity  of  learning  to 
swim  became  apparent  at  Oxforol  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  A  life  of  one  of  the  highest  scholars 
and  one  of  the  best  oarsmen  was  lost,  as  was 
also  that  of  one  of  Yale’s  oarsmen,  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  at  Springfield,  twenty  years  ago  ; 
verdict,  they  could  not  swim.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  1865  that  a  few  boating  members  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford  formed  a  swimming  school. 
Cambridge  gave  prizes  for  what  was  called  a 
“Varsity”  race;  since  then  the  contests  in 
swimming  occur  as  regularly  between  them  as 
their  annual  eight-oared  shell  race.  If  care 
were  taken  that  children  should  learn  to  swim 
as  certainly  as  they  learn  to  walk,  it  would  be 
well  both  for  the  development  of  their  bodies, 
and  in  many  instcinces  the  saving  of  their 
lives.”  All  this  applies  well  to  the  country, 
but  what  shall  be  said  of  those  living  in  the  city 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  swim  ? 

The  First  Railway  Locomotive.  —  The  first 
engine  to  draw  a  railway  train  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  was  run  at  Honesdale,  Penn.,  August  8, 
1829,  on  the  newly  finished  road  connecting  the 
Lackawanna  coal  fields  with  tide-water  by  way 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  This  was 
the  first  road  of  any  consequence  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  to  adopt  practically  the  economic  system  of 
inclined  planes  and  gravity  locomotion,  since 
adopted  by  engineers  wtierever  practicable.  At 
that  time  railways  were  just  beginning  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  capitalists.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  road,  the  pioneer  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  kind,  had  been  for  some  time 
building  and  was  near  completion.  George 
Stephenson’s  experiments  with  steam  ma¬ 
chines  for  roads  were  watched  in  England 
with  great  interest.  In  1828  John  B.  Jervis, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  sent  his  assistant,  Horatio  Allen,  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  inv^tiga,te  the  application  of  steam  to 
land  transportation.  Allen  became  convinced 
that  Stephenson’s  ideas  were  destined  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  commerce,  and  he,  therefore,  bought 
for  the  canal  company  three  engines  to  be  used 
on  the  initial  railway  in  the  United  States.  In 
May,  1829,  the  first  of  the  engines  was  landed 


GSUBS  nr  BACKS  OF  CATTLE. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  heard  of  injury 
or  inconvenience  to  cattle  from  the  larvae  of 
the  gad  fly  ( (Estrm  bovis).  One  reader  of  The 
Farmer  reports  a  case  where  the  back  of  one  of 
his  best  cows  is  completely  filled  with  these 
insects,  probably  as  many  as  500,  reaching 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
extending  well  down  on  either  side.  They  are 
veiy  annoying  to  the  cow,  and  the  constant 
irritation  seems  to  be  causing  a  falling  off  in 
the  milk  yield.  These  insects  are  far  less  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  section  than  years  ago,  it  being 
seldom  that  one  can  be  found  in  our  own  herd 
of  twenty-five  head.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
cattle  which  are  kept  in  the  stalls  and  fed  upon 
soiling  crops  in  Summer  are  troubled  less  oy 
the  gad  flies  than  animals  which  are  pastured 
the  whole  season.  Possibly,  too,  good  keep¬ 
ing  is  a  preventive  to  some  extent.  The  eggs, 
according  to  Cole  in  his  “  Diseases  of  Animals,” 
are  laid  in  July  and  August,  and  hatch  and  be¬ 
come  developed  in  a  few  months  and  leave  their 
homes  in  the  Spring  following.  They  may  be 
squeezed  out  through  the  opening  in  the  skin, 
which,  if  need  be,  may  be  enlarged  by  cutting 
with  a  small  knife.  It  would  take  some  pa¬ 
tience  to  pick  out  500,  but  we  would  do  it 
rather  .than  leave  them  in  to  annoy  the  cow  and 
come  to  maturity  to  propagate  their  species. 
Strong  brine  is  said  to  destroy  them,  but  we 
would  prefer  instead  taking  them  out  of  the 
way  at  once.  A  gentleman  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  doctoring  cattle  recommends 
giving  sulphur  freely  in  the  cow’s  food  for  a 
few  days,  using  a  wash  at  the  same  time  by 
dissolving  one-half  ounce  bichromate  of  potash 
in  a  quart  of  water. — New  England  Farmer. 

A  RUN  DOWN  FARM. 

I  think  it  better,  says  a  New  England  obser¬ 
ver,  to  turn  quite  a  quantity  of  the  poorest 
part  of  a  meadow,  and  put  on  a  light  coat  of 
manure  and  stock  it  down,  than  to  put  all  the 
manure  on  to  a  small  piece,  for  it  would  require 
a  life-time  to  go  over  the  whole  meadow. 
The  frequent  ploughing  of  the  land,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  manure  we  apply,  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  increasing  its  fertility.  The  frequent 
turning  over  of  the  sod,  which  decomposes, 
affords  plant  food,  and  thus  greatly  helps  to  a 
large  yield  of  hay.  The  run  down  lands  of  our 
State  would  be  rapidly  improved  if  they  could 
be  often  cultivated  and  have  all  the  fertilizing 
material  they  produce  returned,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  the  butter,  cheese,  and  other  articles  of 
condensed  value,  which  must  be  sold  off  the 
farm.  The  cultivatioa  of  the  land  and  the 
way  that  the  land  is  treated  has  much  to  do 
with  the  profits  derived  from  it.  Many  of  the 
farms  upon  our  hills  and  mountain  sides,  that 
are  now  counted  almost  worthless,  could  be 
made  little  mines  of  wealth  if  properly  man¬ 
aged.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  fertiliziDg 
material  put  on  to  a  field  is  never  wholly  taken 
up  by  one  crop.  If  the  land  is  poor,  and  the 
amount  of  fertilizers  applied  is  small,  the  crop, 
as  a  consequence,  will  be  also  small ;  but  the 
land  will  be  improved  by  the  culture  and  by 
the  small  amount  of  manure  used.  I  think  it 
may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  if  a  given  piece 
of  land  has  all  the  fertilizers  it  will  produce  re¬ 
turned  to  it,  with  the  exceptions  spoken  of,  it 
will  improve  from  poor  to  rich  land  in  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  years.  It  is  not  the  cropping 
of  our  lands,  but  the  waste  in  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rial,  that  causes  them  to  deteriorate.  For  the 
last  few  years  I  have  been  able  to  raise  a  fair 
crop  of  00m  on  the  poorest  parts  of  my  mead¬ 
ow,  and  now  1  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
ploughing  up  the  grass  land  one  year  and 
stocking  down  the  next.  I  kept  an  account  of 
my  com  crop  last  year,  which  I  will  now  give 
to  show  that  a  crop  of  corn  can  be  grown  in 
Vermont  with  profit,  although  the  yield  may 
not  be  quite  as  large  as  some  of  the  richer  and 
more  highly  cultivated  lands  of  other  States. 
As  Hie  stalks  had  to  be  consumed  for  food,  I 
made  it  an  object  to  secure  them  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  have  the 
com  property  ripened  and  cured.  I  broke  up 
nine  acres  of  the  meadow  which  had  been 
longest  in  grass,  in  the  FalL  During  tbte  Win- 


stool,  book,  and  music,  boxed  and  shipped,  only  S85. 
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DEPRESSIONS  OF  LEAVES— A  SUIOIER  PLEASURE. 

The  tools  requisite  are  few  and  easily  pre¬ 
pared.  One  method  is  to  saturate  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  with  sweet  oil,  dry  thoroughly, 
and  then  pass  the  paper  rapidly  back  and 
forth  just  above  the  chimney  of  a  (smoking- 
lamp,  or  an  old-fashioned  tallow-candle.  The 
wick  should  be  well  up,  and  the  movement 
continued  until  a  fair  and  even  coating  of 
lamp-black  has  been  secured. 

To  the  second  process,  late  experience  gives 
preference.  Above  the  smoking-lamp  or  “  tal¬ 
low  dip,”  pass — as  you  would  the  oiled  sheet, 
though  somewhat  slower — a  clean  piece  of 
glass  (a  pane  eight  inches  by  ten  would  be  a 
fair  size).  With  this,  keep  an  even,  watchful 
band,  as  smoothness  of  surface  is  essential. 
After  a  few  trials,  one  will  •  readily  learn  the 
depth  of  “coating”  necessary.  Experience 
proves  that  one  must  occasionally  let  tKe  glass 
cool,  as  if  it  gets  too  hot,  it  snaps,  and  the 
process  must  be  repeated.  Put  on  one  thin 
coating ;  wait  a  few  minutes  ;  then  secure  your 
second — so  doing  until  four  or  five  have  been 
smoothly  laid  upon  your  glass. 

Have  at  hand  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard — 
one  a  foot  square  will  be  large  enough  ;  also 
sbme  bits  of  thin  paper  (large  enough  to  cover 
a  leaf),  a  long  pin,  a  penknife,  and  an  old  soft 
handkerchief.  All  this  accomplished,  you  are 
ready  for  the  “pleasure  part”  of  your  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Select  fresh  green  leaves.  For  a  b^inner, 
small  ones  are  preferable,  and  such  as  are 
somewhat  rou^  on  the  under  surface,  since 
they  afford  more  immediate  and  satisfactory 
returns  for  the  labor. 

Place  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  upon  the 
blackened  paper  or  glass  ;  layover  it  with  great 
care  one  of  the  bits  of  thin  paper,  through 
which  the  leaf  can  be  outlined ;  and  holding 
all  with  steady  fingers,  rub  gently,  so  that  ev¬ 
ery  part  may  receive  the  coloring  matter.  The 
hsin^e  of  your  knife,  if  smooth,  may  now  be 
made  available,  as  it  gives  an  even  pressure 
and  relieves  the  fingers.  With  the  long  pin, 
gently  turn  up  the  leaf-tips,  and  see  if  the 
black  coating  has  been  sufficiently  taken  up ; 
if  satisfactory,  raise  carefully,  and  lay  the  tint¬ 
ed  surface  upon  clean  paper  ;  put  over  it  an¬ 
other  bit  of  thin  paper,  press  gently,  nibbing 
with  tender  touch  every  part,  and  here  again 
the  smooth-handled  knife  may  come  into  play ; 
raise  presently  with  the  pin,  and  if  the  picture 
Is  coming  out  well,  an  “  Impression  ”  of  sur¬ 
prising  beauty  will  meet  your  eye. 

Variety  in  depth  of  tint  is  desirable,  and 
may  easily  be  obtained.  In  a  collection,  leaves 
faintly  touched  often  prove  very  effective  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  darker  hue. 

“  Impressions  ”  laid  upon  cream  or  pink  tint¬ 
ed  note-sheets,  can  be  easUy  arranged  in  book 
form  ;  and  protected  by  embroidered  cover  and 
silken  band,  are  lovely  additions  to  one’s  par¬ 
lor-table.  Autograph  albums  would  also  be 
suitable  in  which  to  store  away  these  Summer 
treasures.  In  either  case,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  veil  of  tissue  paper. 

We  have  seen  collections  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  room  for  an  appropriate  quotation,  and 


song  full  of  political  quips. 

“The  Monsoon  has  Burst.” — A  brief  tele¬ 
gram  from  India,  appearing  in  our  col¬ 
umns  yesterday,  announced  an  occurrence 
which  is  among  the  most  magnificent 
and  beneficial  phenomena  of  nature  in  the 
Eastern  world.  The  message  was  laconic  in 
the  extreme,  merely  communicating  that  “the 
monsoon  has  burst.”  Yet  in  those  four  words 
lie  the  “  promise  and  potency  ”  of  renewed  life 
and  fertility  this  coming  year  for  Western  In¬ 
dia  ;  for  what  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  to 
Egypt,  such  is  the  breaking  of  the  Summer 
monsoon  to  the  Malabar  coast  and  its  adjacent 
regions. 

As  the  Nile  sometimes  fails  to  reach  its  an¬ 
nual  high-water  mark,  so  the  great  cloud 
gathering  of  the  Indian  Ocean  occasionally 
disappoints  the  anxious  people  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  passes  away  with  insufficient  gifts  of 
moisture.  It  is,  however,  of  excellent  omen 
when,  as  in  the  present  season,  the  sea-bom 
vapors  collect  thickly  and  in  good  time,  and 
break  with  a  vast  convulsion  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  There  is  no  longer  any  such  mystery 
about  this  yearly  phenomenon  as  prevailed  in 
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old  days,  when  Sinbad  navigated  the  Arabian 
waters,  or  when  Hlppalus  the  Greek  made  bold 
to  spread  his  sail  before  the  strange  wind 
which  blew  so  steadfastly  toward  Muzaris,  the 
“  port  of  spioes.”  The  southwest  monsoon  is 
now  as  well  understood  by  science  as  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  church  clock.  If  the  equatorial 
rf^ions  of  the  earth  were  covered  with  water, 
the  trade  winds  would  blow  steadily  right 
round  the  globe,  following  the  sun’s  course 
with  a  northward  deflection  from  December  to 
June,  and  with  a  southward  slant  from  June 
to  December.  But  the  hot  months  of  April 
and  May  heat  the  surface  of  southern  Asia  so 
that  the  atmosphere  above  it  expands  and 
rises.  The  colder  air  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
thereupon  flows  up  to  supply  the  vacuum.  To 
the  north  of  the  equator  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  lends  this  current  a  westerly  deviation, 
and  the  result  is  a  long  and  steady  stream  of 
wind,  which,  laden  with  the  clouds  raised  from 
the  wide  Arabian  Sea,  drives  and  piles  these 
water-bearing  masses  in  serried  ranks  against 
theWestem  Ghauts  of  India,  where,  about  the 


R.  CAMPBELL 


here  ;  was  put  together  by  Allen,  and  exhibited 
at  the  foundry  for  some  weeks.  It  was  queer 
looking  enough,  having  four  wheels  connected 
by  side  rods.  Vertical  cylinders  on  each  side  of 
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the  rear  end  of  the  boiler  communicated  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  vast  walking-beam,  attached  to  the 
side-rods  of  the  driving-wheels  by  other  long 
iron  rods.  The  engine  was,  indeed,  so  covert 
with  rods  and  joints  that  it  resembled  a  vast 
grasshopper.  Having  been  delivered  at  Hones¬ 
dale  in  due  season ,  Allen  had  it  put  on  the 
track,  consisting  of  hemlock  rails,  eight  by 
ten  inches  thick,  four  feet  three  inches  apart, 
and  spiked  to  hemlock  ties  with  ten  feet  space 
between  them.  The  engine  weighed  seven  in¬ 
stead  of  three  tons,  as  had  been  agreed  upon ; 
the  rails  had  been  warped,  and  as  the  road 
crossed  the  Lackawaxen  river,  after  a  sharp 
curve,  on  a  slender  hemlock  trestle,  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  not  support  the  engine, 
Allen  was  besought  not  to  imperil  his  life  on  it 
He  knew  there  was  danger,  but  ambitious  to 
connect  his  name  with  the  first  railway  in 
America,  he  determined  to  take  the  risk.  He 
ran  the  engine  up  and  down  along  the  coal 
dock  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  inrited  some 
one  of  the  large  assembly  present  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  Nobody  accepted,  and  pulling  the 
throttle-valve  open,  he  said  good-bye  to  the 
crowd,  and  dashed  away  from  the  village, 
around  the  abrupt  curve,  and  over  the  trem¬ 
bling  trestle,  amid  deafening  cheers,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  Stourbridge 
Liion,  as  the  engine  was  named  from  its  place 
of  manufacture,  was  attached  after  the  trial  to 
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The  exercises  of  the  CJomnienoenient  of  1880  ette  College,  Sunday,  June  27th.  The  Bacca-  Tuttle  Smith,  Rev.  George  W.  Collord.  Ph.D. — 
were  attended  by  a  large  and  brilliant  com-  laureate  sermon  was  preached  by  President  Daniel  Draper. 


- -  m  «  T  0.1.  4x^1  •  A  r routjriuKBLea,  xsiana  oi  ot.  CrolT  •  Verv  ilev.  ' 

server.  The  preliminary  exhibitions  and  con-  Eev.  T.  S.  Long,  Glass  of  64,  on  the  Claims  of  jqJjjj  g^yj  Howson,  Trinity  Ckillege’  C^i^ridge, 

tests  went  off  well.  The  McKinney  prize  de-  the  Missionary  work.”  In  the  evening  Dr.  D.D.  Cambridge,  Dean  of  Chester,  England, 

bate  (extempore),  Monday  evening,  June  21,  ex-  Charles  Elliott,  Class  of  ’40,  Professor  of  Bibli-  Univebsitt  op  Michigak:  M.  A.— Edward  A. 

cited  more  than  usual  interest,  from  the  prac-  cal  Literature  and  of  Exegesis  in  the  Chicago  Hoi^n  of  the  Second  Congregational  church  of 

tioal  nature  of  the  question,  as  well  as  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  deUvered  the  annual  T  r'T 

decided  ability  with  which  it  was  handled,  sermon  before  the  Christian  Brotherhood  of  the  le^ej  and  PreL?eil^f  T^G  Trowtodg®e“^^^^^ 

The  question  was :  “  Ought  church  property.  College.  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

used  for  religious  purposes,  to  be  exempt  from  On  Monday  the  exercises  of  Senior  Class  day  Habvabd  :  M.A. — Edward  Charles  Pickering, 
State  taxation?”  The  aUtomative  side  carried  were  held  on  the  College  campus.  Mr.  John  Director  of  Cambridge  Observatory;  SamuelJones, 
off  the  prize.,  the  flrzt  being  .warded  to  Mnride  presided.  The  CUi^  gift  to  the  tollw 

Charles  M.  Parkhurst  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  was  the  monumental  stairway  from  the  Sol-  Samuel  Eliot  ^f  Bqston,  and  Dr.  Oliver  Vendeli 
seoond  to  Philip  A.  Toting  of  East  Otto.  diers’  Monument  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  Holmes. 

Clark  Prise  front  of  South  College.  It  is  oonstructed  of  Yaie:  LL.D.— Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President 

The  contest  for  this  prize^lthough  not  the  Malden  stone,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  Va^^D  ’hSS'  S’  DeS  d^“of' 

largest  in  money  value-always  arouses  the  On  Tuesday  the  annual  oration  was  delivered  >40,’ of  Boston pJof.’jSe^lTEm^reo  J  cl^^^^ 
highest  interest  among  the  students  and  their  morning  by  J.  Howard  Nixon,  D,D.,  of  of  Beloit  College,  Wls.  M.A. — Rev.  Selah  Merrill 

friends.  The  crowd  gathered  on  Tuesday  eve-  Delaware,  upon  the  theme  “  Why  Life  is  Worth  of  Andover,  Mass.  Doc.  Mus.-Theodore  Thomas 
nlnir  was  far  bevond  the  oauacitv  of  the  new  Living.”  This  was  followed  by  the  reunions  of 
churoh,  although  it, a.  flllad  to  ovorflowlng.  toieUe.  to  their  r«i«otivu  toll.,  j 

Pfir  thia  the  moat  elaborate  nrenara-  Orators :  Washington  Hall— Professor  William  j  vAtuuj,e,  ^^.y. 

For  this  contest  the  most  elaborate  prepara-  „  „  ^  tt  t»  Piaaa  ot  wrent  Washington  and  Jeppebson,  Pennsylvania: 

tions  are  made  by  the  competitors.  The  essays  A.M.— Rev.  J.  N.  Waterman  of  California,  and  J. 

or  orations  are  written  months  before.  Six  of  Hall  Prof.  John  Meigs,  Ph.D.,  Class  of  71.  h.  Clark  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Ph.D. — Prof, 
the  best  of  them  are  selected  by  the  faculty.  Additional  interest  was  added  to  these  reunions  Heniy  H.  Brewer  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  LL.D.- 
and  the  writers  of  these  six  commit  them  to  *rom  the  fact  that  they  were  the  last  to  be  held  B^ry  M.  Alexander  of  New  York, 
and  the  writers  pf  th^  six  TOmmit  .  ,  , ,  g,,  where  for  more  than  fortv  K®nton,  Ohio:  LL.D.— Columbus  Delano  of 

memory  and  undergo  thorough  drill  in  all  the  “  tne  oia  nans,  wnere  lor  more  cnan  lorry  vernon,  Ohio.  D.D.— Rev.  Wyllls  Hall  of 

points  considered  necessary  to  effective  deliv-  the  Alumni  have,  from  year  to  year,  as-  Arbor,  Samuel  Clements  of  Philadelphia,  and 

ery.  The  final  award  is  made  by  the  faculty  sembled  at  these  meetings.  Spacious  and  ele-  Eev.  E.  F.  Alsop  of  Pittsburg. 

immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  exer-  ga^t  rooms  for  the  Societies  have  been  provided  Madison  Univebsitt,  New  York :  A.M.— E.  P. 

Gises  of  the  evening,  and  the  result  is  made  in  the  new  Pard^  ^U,  which  wUl  be  dedicated  Towle’ Vd®®" 

known  upon  the  Commenoement  stage.  Whe-  during  the  next  CoUege  term.  The  reunions  of  Bev!  ?  T  plttUon  o™  aK 

ther  correctly  or  not,  the  students  as  a  rule  at-  Classes,  the  reading  and  defence  of  theses  be-  Lloyd  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lloyd  declined  the  de- 

tribute  to  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  a  greater  ^ore  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Pardee  Sci-  gree. 

measure  of  fairness  and  soundness,  than  they  Department,  and  the  athletic  contests  /  Univebsitt  of  Lewisbdbg,  Pa.:  D.D.-Rev.A. 

allow  to  the  outside  committees  of  award,  who  upon  the  campus-running,  leaping,  walking,  S^^non glh^eKC^^ 

are  oaUed  upon  as  more  Ukely  to  prove  impar-  vaulting  etc.-KK«upi^  the  afternoon.  The  D T -S^G  D  Pike  Secre- 

tial,  in  dispensing  the  other  prizes  of  Com-  whole  of  the  even  ng  th^  year  was  reserved  for  tary  of  the  Americ’a^’mWSnl^y^JocS^^ 
menoement  week.  In  this  case  the  prize  was  the  Alumni  reunion.  About  one  hundred  sat  York,  and  Rev,  James  H.  Harwood  of  St.  Louis, 
conferred  upon  Mr  Charles  A.  Gardiner  of  down  to  supper  at  six  o’clock,  and  speeches  fol-  formerly  agent  of  the  College. 

Fort  Covington,  the  Valedictorian  of  the  class,  lowed  till  a  late  hour.  The  Class  of  ’40  was  rep-  HANOvim  Indiana :  D.D  -Rev.  W.  H. 

T  J  Tz_4  v.>  kAA  ♦  *1.  Ai  i  resented  by  two  Theological  Professors  — Dr.  Slmp8<m,  Madison ;  Rev.  Calrin  W.  Mateer,  Tung- 

The  fine  person  and  genial  address  of  the  emi-  -'^Ben,  or  M,  presiaea.  Fbanklin  and  Mabshall  College,  Pennsyl- 

nentprof^r  of  Columbia  Law  School  are  too  ^n  Wednesday  ^e  orations  of  the  Senior  vania;  D.IL-Rev.  8.  Wagner,  Allento^,  Pa. ; 

^  J  i  mi _ ,1 _ !.>  Class  were  delivered  on  the  College  campus.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Apple,  Saegerstown,  Pa.  LL.D. — 

widely  known  to  need  comment.  The  whole-  mu___  twentv  aoDointments  amonir  them  Bev.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  Vice-President  of 
some  and  timely  sentiments  conveyed  under  ,  in  nont’+n  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa,,  and  John  L.  Atlee, 

the  topic  ”  Elements  of  Permanence  in  our  o^oal  1“  ra“k.  to  whom  the  m.D.,  of  LancasV  Pa. 

National  Institutions,”  were  such  as  may  be  College,  Pennsylvania:  D.D.- 


Wbstminsteb  College,  Pennsylvania:  D.D.— 


expected  whenever  Judge  Dwight  opens  his 
lips  upon  questions  of  public  morals  and  na¬ 
tional  character.  Among  the  elements  of  per¬ 
manence,  the  speaker  enumerated  theconfig- 


Eev.  W.  T.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Central  Pree- 


uration  of  the  country,  our  inheritance  of  Eng-  CatteU  inferred  the  first  degree  up-  bylerian,  and  Rev.  C.  White,  pastor  of  the  College 

,,  , _ =,v.ijrvz  ou  forty-two  members  of  the  graduating  class,  church. 

^  H  i  f  vnr  nf  libArt’v  is  tAlrnn  vlz :  B. A.  upou  thiity-slx ;  B.S.  upou  five ;  Ph.B.  Centbe  College,  Kentucky :  D.D.— Rev.  James 
every  precaution  in  fa^  of  hb^y^  upon  eight  W.  Wightman,  BoWling  Greel  Ky. 

ore  mi»  n  th.t +h«  a  «Anti  niembers-four  Civil  Engineers,  two  Mining  Batlob  Univebsitt,  Texas:  D.D.— Rev,  W.  0. 

down  by  the  speaker  t^t  the  reli^ous  senti-  Engineers,  and  two  Anal^cal  Chemists,  mak-  Bally,  Galveston;  Rev.  O.  C.  Pope,  Houston ;  Rev. 
ment  in  America  must  be  recognized  as  an  im-  r  *  miT  «  zzzon.  j  ^  Kimball,  Larrissa.  LL.D.— Prof.  H.  H. 

portant  element  of  permanence  by  every  one  ’^®  following  honorary  de-  Smith,  Huntsville.  Texas;  Rev.^C.  I^ng,  Crozer 

. _ _  o  fTVzzz  gTeos  wove  conferred:  Theological  Seminary,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  T,  N.  Clark, 

Ztokmg  to  to  to  »  Tto  p  ^  idjunot  Professor  ot  Wlllism  Jewell  Coll4e,  Mo. 

law  of  natural  selection  cannot  be  admitted  Bbetoric  and  of  the  English  Language,  Princeton  Blackbubn  Univebsitt,  Illinois :  D.D.— Prof, 
in  society.  Whatever  it  might  be  in  the  do-  College ;  Eev.  D.  J.  Waller.  Jr.,  Principal  of  State  J.  B.  L,  Soule  of  Highland  Park.  Ill. ;  Eev.  Mr. 

main  of  nature,  here  it  would  be  a  destruc-  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  A.M. — Dr.  Chas.  Van  Deursen  of  Paris,  Ill.  LL.D. — Hon.  E.  Y. 

tive  force.  The  higher  law  of  self-sacrifice  T.  Hunter.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Lectur-  Rice  of  Hillsboro’,  Ill. 

bolds  ffood  in  social  life  Nor  can  » the  reliir-  University  of  Pennsylva-  s  Roanoke  College,  Virginia :  D.D.-Eev.  D.  M. 

noids  gooa  in  social  me.  «or  can  me  reiig  j)  j)_ — Charles  J.  Jones,  Synod  of  Long  Is-  Gilbert  Winchester  Va 

ion  of  humanity  ”  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  land;  Henry  McCook,  ^nod  of  Philadelphia.  westminsteh  Mlssonrl  •  A  M  W  D  Chrls- 

for  th«  reliirioiia  sentiment  which  is  one  of  the  LL.D.-A.  V.  Van  Fleet.  Vice-Chancellor  of  New  -z.r  S  .L®: 


for  the  religious  sentiment  which  is  one  of  the  LL.D.-A.  V.  Van  Fleet,  Vice-Chancellor  of  New  tlsm^JamM^pfrurtle^Rev  W^  H  ^ra^es^^aiS 
elements  of  permanence  in  our  nation.  Her-  JennJyiran^l^^rThomL^S^  StoX  Serto^^  Rev’.  A.  W.  N^bit.  D.D.-lRev.  Edward  Martin  of 
bert  Spencer  was  quoted  as  rejecting  this  pro-  tendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  InLne.’PhlLdel- 
posed  substitute  of  the  positive  philosophy  and  phia.  mcv^reaie,  oio. 

as  allowing  transcendent  authority  to  the  theo-  The  Commencement  dinner  was  served  eis  n'^L^key^f^eal^^’ "^ani^**  ’  ^  ^  ^ 

logically  enforced  code  of  morality.  (Study  of  usual  by  thq  ladies  of  Easton,  in  the  large  hall  eobest  Illinois  •  D  D  — Rev  J  B  Stew- 

Sociology,  pp.  811,  312.)  of  the  Opera  House;  over  four  hundred  guests  art  of  Calvary  church,  Mliwaiik^  Wik.’sad  ifev. 

Judge  Dwight  further  enumerated  among  sat  down  at  the  tables.  Major-General  Robert  Thomas  G.  Smith,  pastor  of  Queen’s  University 
the  elements  of  permanence :  The  general  Patterson,  the  only  surviving  trustee  named  in  church,  Kingston,  Canada, 
prevalence  of  political  virtue  in  spite  of  due  the  charter  of  the  College,  1826,  presided  at  the  Wesleyan  Univebsitt,  Connecticut:  M.A. — 
abatement  for  exceptions;  the  readiness  of  speaking  which  followed.  The  122d  Psalm  was  Natoanid  CTark  Hu8ted^o?’Tareytowm 
the  people  to  respond  to  appeals  of  a  moral  sung  by  the  entire  audience,  and  speeches  in  re- 
nature  in  the  management  of  their  public  af-  sponse  to  appropriate  toasts  were  made.  Mr. 

fairs;  the  great  number  of  land  owners;  pri-  Pardee,  the  munificent  friend  of  the  College,  UStKIftfH* 

mary  and  secondary  public  education ;  pub-  amid  the  most  tumultous  cheering,  was  called  _ 

licity  and  comment,  in  opposition  to  the  low  upon  for  a  speech.  Speeches  were  made  by  pebsonal  and  news  items. 

whisper  of  public  thieves,  which  is  “division  President  Cattell  and  Dr.  Traill  Green  of  the  .  •  zu  .  »  t.  izi 

and  silence,”  and  the  services  of  the  press  in  Faculty;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Lowrie  of  the  Trustees ; 

,  . ,  J  V.1  1 J  _j  1  1  •  Tz  -wi  ^  XT  xz  xx  z  z,  zx  .  more  will  be  celebrated  in  that  city  next  October, 

exposing  corruption  and  blocking  vicious  legis-  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  Hon.  R.  P.  Allen,  General  floprAtzzrv  Soh.irx  z„iii  i««zz«  WftaM.z„tzzri  in  inizz 


McCredie,  Mo. 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee :  D.D.— Rev.  A. 
H.  Lackey  of  Peabody,  Kansas. 

Lake  Fobest,  Illinois :  D.D. — Rev.  J.  B*  ^w- 


(fTttvtftit  istient0. 
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and  silence,”  and  the  services  of  the  press  in  Faculty;  Rev.  Dr.  S,  T.  Lowrie  of  the  Trustees ;  morn  win  hn  <*oinh  i  th  i  it  ^  n  t  l  ' 
ex^sing  corruption  and  blinking  vicious  ^v.  Dr  Green,  Hon  R.  P-  AUen,  General  secretary  Schurz  will  leave  Washington  in  July 

lation.  After  oonsidenng  the  dangers  which  Campbell,  Prof.  Jacobson,  of  the  Alumni,  z..,  „  tzz.,_  tv...  x  ,ii  z. 

beset  the  RepubUc  the  sp^ker  concluded  by  Among  other  speakers  were  ^v.  George  C.  j^ne  the  3,731.- 

expressmg  his  belief  that  it  is  the  rising,  and  Chalfant  of  Ohio;  Hon.  J.  B.  Shipman  of  New  qz,z  ti...  .iqz  aca  i  ..i  .u 

not  the  setti^  sun  which  we  are  witnessing.  Jersey ;  and  Rev  Mr  Murphy  of  th^Wn  j 

The  address  will  probably  be  published.  Mission  From  8  to  10  in  the  evening  President  S27.639.445,  silver  $15,194,437,  mi- 

CommeneemeBt  Proper — Degrees  Conferred,  Ac.  Cattell  held  a  reception  at  his  residence  upon  ^209  972  total  $43  103  864 
Commenoement  occurred  on  Thursday  mom-  Coll®8e  Mill.  counterfeit  one-hundred-dollar  na- 

ing.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  tional  bank  notes  have  come  to  the  Treasury  at 

participated  in  the  exercises.  The  Kellogg  EDUCATION'AL  RECORD.  Washington.  They  were  sent  in  for  redemption. 

Prize  for  the  best  Commencement  oration  of 


participated  in  the  exercises.  The  Kellogg  EDUCATION'AL  RECORD.  Washington.  They  were  sent  in  for  redemption. 

Prize  for  the  best  Commencement  oration  of  The  number  of  new  students  who  have  entered  the  senders  having  no  idea  that  they  were  ooun- 
those  not  previously  crowned,  was  awarded  by  at  Princeton  is  105.  This  does  not  include  those  terfelts.  One  of  the  notes  was  on  the  Pittsburg 
the  Committee  (consisting  of  Hon.  George  M.  who  have  entered  at  the  Local  examinations  held  National  Bank,  and  the  other  on  the  Pittsfield 
Diven,  Elmlto ;  Hon.  Ctorie,  McKinnej,  Bing.  (»“»»■)  Bznk. 

hamton ;  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  8.  Hartley,  D.D.,  usual  will  enter  the  seoond  week  in  September.  District  Attorney  Woodford  has  turned  over  to 
Utica)  to  Walter  B.  Winchell,  Waterville.  The  site  of  the  new  Marquand  chapel  has  been  se-  the  government  $221,068.16,  being  the  moneys  col- 

The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon  twen-  lectod.  It  is  between  Reunion  Hall  and  the  Gym-  jected  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  year 
fxr-^izzzz  crra/i,„vtz,«  in  thfi  mmilar  nnnr«« •  T.T,  B  nasium,  facing  down  the  plain  of  New  Jersey.  - - ®  ^ ^ 


On  Friday  the  most  powerful  elevator  in  the 
world  was  completed  In  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  Washington.  It  is  constructed  to_ carry  ten 
tons  to  a  height  of  500  feet,  and  arranged  to  run 
twenty  feet  above  the  top  of  the  stone-work  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  structure  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  used  to  deliver  material  to  the 
builders  until  the  monument  is  completed,  when 
it  will  be  turned  into  a  passenger  elevator.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  monument  will  be  finished  in 
about  four  years.  If  Congress  furnishes  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds. 

The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  states  that  the  total  number  of  persons  killed 
in  the  State  on  all  steam  railroads  during  the  year 
1879,  was  553 ;  and  the  number  of  Injured  1,581. 
On  the  horse  railways  for  the  same  period  there 
were  7  killed  and  22  injured. 

The  table  of  the  cities  has  been  considerably 
changed  by  the  census  just  taken.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn  retain  their  places  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  St.  Louis,  which  was  fourth 
in  1870,  has  changed  places  with  Chicago,  which 
was  then  fifth.  Boston  Is  now  sixth,  having  gain¬ 
ed  a  point  at  the  expense  of  Baltimore.  Cincin¬ 
nati  remains  where  it  wps.  San  Francisco  has 
also  gained.  New  Orleans  receding  to  the  tenth 
place.  Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg  have 
gone  ahead  of  Buffalo,  which  had  the  eleventh 
place  in  1870,  but  which  now  drops  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  place.  Newark  will  probably  come  next, 
and  will  be  followed  by  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  Providence.  Jersey  City’s  place  Is  un¬ 
determined.  The  following  table  shows  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  thirteen  cities : 


1880. 

1—  New  Yoi-k.  .  I,a09,6«l 

2—  Philadelphia....  81T,4Sa 

8—  Brooklyu .  661,693 

4—  Ohlcago .  477,600 

6—  St.  LouU .  377,000 

6—  Boeton .  362,000 

7 —  Baltimore .  330,000 

8—  Olnclnnatl .  246,163 

9 —  San  Francisco..  227,360 

10—  New  Orleans....  207.328 

11—  Washington .  leO.OOO 

a-  Cleveland .  167,946 

18—  Pittsburg .  163,883 


1870. 

New  York .  942,292 

Philadelphia....  67A022 

Brooklyn .  396,099 

St.  Louis . 310,864 

Chicago .  298,977 

Baltimore .  267,364 

Boeton .  260,626 

Cincinnati . 216,239 

New  Orleans  ...  191,418 
San  Francisco...  149,473 

Buffalo . 117,714 

Washington . 109,199 

Newark . 106,069 


hamton ;  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  8.  Hartley,  D.D.,  usual  will  enter  the  seoond  week  in  September.  District  Attorney  Woodford  has  turned  over  to 
Utica)  to  Walter  B.  Winchell,  Waterville.  The  site  of  the  new  Marquand  chapel  has  been  se-  the  government  $221,068.15,  being  the  moneys  col- 

The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon  twen-  lectod.  It  is  between  Reunion  Hall  and  the  Gym-  jected  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  year 
ty-nine  graduates  in  the  regular  course ;  LL.B.  1  °  commenced  with  3,666  cases  on  the  office  dockets, 

upon  twenty-three  graduates  of  the  Law  School,  from  th^NomS^^ltege^ol  tiS  “‘‘I  U^®®  1^6  cases  were  commenced,  mak- 

A.M.  honorary— Rev.  James  Lamb,  pastor  of  city,  last  week.  Ing  a  total  of  4,811  cases.  Of  these  1,308  have 

Bethany  church,  Utica.  Ph.D. — Prof.  Truman  Harvard  Commencement  the  degree  of  B.A.  been  finally  disposed  of,  which  makes  a  reduction 
K.  Wright,  Elbridge ;  Rev.  Parsons  Clarke  Has-  was  conferred  on  162  graduates,  M.D;  on  44,  B.L.  on  the  work  of  the  office  for  the  year  of  152  cases, 
tings,  Brooklyn.  D.D.— Rev.  Thomas  Jeffer-  degrees  In  course  to  the  number  comes  from  Macon,  Ga.,  that  on  Wednes- 

son  Brown,  Westminster  church,  Utica;  Rev.  ®  ,  ,,  day  night  of  last  week,  near  12  o’clock,  a  meteor 

Jonathan  P.  Finley,  Missouri  ;  ^v.  Benj^in  ent  werl  P^idSa “elfsecretery  Evl*^?  C  ««  l‘‘>'g®  a  barrel,  storting  from  the  zenith, 
Moore  Goldsmith,  Bellona.  IzL.D. — Hon.  Fran-  of ’37;  Edwards  Pierrepont,  ’37;  Judge  Taft,  ’33;  plunged  down  the  northeastern  sky  and  exploded, 
cis  Marion  Finch,  Ithaca.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, ’20;  the  venerable  and  hon-  fhe  report,  which  reverberated  thirty  seconds. 

The  Alumni  reSlected  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Haw-  tl^®  ®a>‘th.  The  meteor  was  about  five  sec- 

ley  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  Rev.  Henry  afternoon.  President  Hayes"  said,  ren  onds  falling,  during  which  the  city  was  lit  up  as 

Darling,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  and  Hon.  Sherman  epecting  the  embarrassing  work  upon  which  been-  though  by  an  electric  light.  There  was  much  ex- 
S.  Rogers  of  Buffalo,  were  elected  Trustees  by  tered  four  years  ago ;  “  While  I  was  pondering  citement  in  the  negro  quarters.  The  inhabitonto 
tte  Board  to  ail  y.,»nciez  la  ^eir  own  aum-  "O 

ber,  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Itev.  P.  H.  how-  yaieand  the  venerable  President.  Without  drift-  ing  the  air  with  screams  and  prayers.  The  time 
ler,  D.D.,  and  Hon.  O.  S.  Williams,  LL.D.  ing  into  a  speech,  I  will  say  that  I  wrote  to  him,  between  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  and 
Prof.  Owen  Root  jr.  of  Missouri  was  elected  and  then  followed  impliclUy  President  Woolsey’s  the  report,  was  about  three  minutes.  This  would 
Assistent  ftofessor  of  Mathemati^  Many  ^^‘®®-  AU  ^jj^g 

frieni^p  of  his  venerable  father  wUl  be  glad  to  advice,  I  think  I  found  a  true  key  to  the  situation.  Samuel  Buell  Woolworth,  LL.D.,  died  in  Brook- 
learn  that  he  .is  to  enjoy  the  aid  of  his  son  in  d_  Ewing  of  Elttanning,  Pa.,  has  been  iyo  Wednesday  of  last  week.  He  was  born  in 

this  stage  of  his  prolonged  and  useful  labors,  elect^  President  of  Parsons  College,  Iowa.  Dr.  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  in  1800.  His  father  was  the 
At  the  request  of  the  Senior  Professor,  the  Gillett  of  Keokuk  has  occupied  the  position  tern-  Dr_  Aaron  Woolworth,  who  was  the  pastor 
branch  of  Mineralogy  was  transferred  to  the  k*  j^*zi  ^  *'  f®®*'  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Bridgehampton  for 

Department  of  Chemistry.  Prof.  Huntington,  on'^ aSti^,  Horn  toe^u”?vem1ty‘of^^^^  «ty  years.  He  was  a  prominent  teacher  and  edu- 
who  has  had  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  now  Ann  Arbor.  The  Board  of  Regents  received  the  cator  all  his  life.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  prin- 
finally  resigned  his  Chair— that  of  Physics,  or  resignation  of  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  but  on  the  ear-  cipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany.  A 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  duties  of  the  Chair  nest  solicitation  of  the  Board  the  resignation  was  years  ago  he  was  elected  active  secretary  of 

have  been  performed  by  the  new  “Stone ’’Pro-  "^x.  yeeder  DD  has  been  ele/bted  to  the  ‘^®  Kegents  of  the  University  of  the 

fessor,  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey.  to  the’ohair’of  Rhetoric,  Logio,S  Engll^  Liter-  State  of  New  York.  His  health  failed  after  the 

College  TreMUTT.  ature  in  the  Western  University  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  death  of  his  wife,  who  died  about  four  years  ago. 

As  to  the  Synodical  endowment,  while  little  The  Commencement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  and  since  January  he  had  been  very  feeble.  On 
or  no  visible  progress  has  been  made  during  Pittsburg,  passed  off  satisfactorily,  ^v.  resigning  his  office  as  active  secretory  of  the 

the  year,  nothing  discouraging  has  occurred.  andTBeTDr.^i#  KeS  toe  fdX'Sto  Begento,  he  was  immediately  elected 

Rev.  Dr.  Darling,  the  chairman  of  the  Gfeneral  the  graduates.  This  is  toe  decennial  year  of  this  honorary  secretory. 

Committee  sent  a  hopeful  communication  on  Institution,  and  the  number  of  students  never  was  The  Postmaster-General  has  completed  ar- 
the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  which  lKilXiL^®piS"littor  toa^Se^the  rangements  with  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 

a  suitable  response  was  made.  Rev.  N.  W.  gf  Miss  Pellet^u.  ®®®  S*^®*"®  ^“<1  Michigan  Southern 

(Soertner,  D.D.,  Commissioner  of  the  College,  THE  SHOWER.  railroads,  which  took  effect  Monday,  July6,  where- 

laid  $10,000  in  good  securities,  bearing  seven  jg  addition  to  what  was  given  last  week  and  1*^*1*®  benefits  derived  from  the  fast  mall  in  opera- 
per  cent,  interest,  on  the  table  of  the  Board,  what  is  this  week  printed  elsewhere,  respecting  tlon  on  those  roads  in  1876  and  1876  will  be  again 
at  their  first  meeting,  Tuesday,  June  22.  They  the  honorary  degrees,  we  give  the  following :  given  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston  and 

were  the  irift  of  William  H.  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Pbincbton:  LL.D.— Hon.  Edward  W.  Scudder,  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  to  almost  the  whole 
XT  z  t  —II  ,,rzlz4  rzf  4Kzz  rVillniTA  Bcnnct  Vau  Syckcl,  cud  David  A.  De  Fue  of  New  territorv  of  toe  West 

Vernon  Centre,  six  miles  west  of  the  College,  D.D.-Bev.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  of  Alle-  *®^^  ^ 

and  had  been  put  into  the  Commissioner  s  gkeny,  Pa.,  and  Bev.  John  S.  Jones  of  Baltimore.  Treasury  Department  sent  out  51,000  inter- 

hands  only  the  day  previous,  in  fulfilment,  A.  M.— Hon.  H.  J.  Thornton  of  San  Francisco.  est  checks  last  week  for  the  four  per  cent,  loan,  cov- 
however,  of  a  long-cherished  purpose  of  the  Union:  LL.D.— Bt.  Bev.  Wm.  C.  Doane.  D.D.—  ering  the  entire  interest  on  that  loan.  One  check, 
donor  and  his  wife.  Bev.  Wendell  Prime  of  the  New  York  Observer,  which  goes  to  Vanderbilt,  represents  the  interest 

Dr.  Goertner’s  beautiful  home  on  the  hill  ^J^j^^Whl’t^*^  of  Bethleh^!lpa.^*’ph.H—  ^*'®  *'**‘^'®*‘^  P"*  **‘®  ®°*^”  funded  debt  of 

him  been  the  soene  of  another  sad  bereavement  jiev.  John  V.  C.  Nellis  of  Gilbertevllle,  Prof.  S.  E.  ^**®  United  States,  and  an  eleventh  part  of  toe 
in  the  death  of  a  favorite  granddaughter,  Jo-  Smith  of  Delhi.  A.M.— W.  O.  Stillman  of  Saratoga  registered  loan.  The  other  ten-elevenths  are 


A.  M. — Hon.  H.  J.  'Tbomton  of  San  Francisco.  est  checks  last  week  for  the  four  per  cent,  loan,  cov- 
Union  :  LL.D. — Bt.  Bev.  Wm.  C.  Doane.  D.D. —  ering  the  entire  interest  on  that  loan.  One  check, 
Bev.  Wendell  Prime  of  the  New  York  Observer,  which  goes  to  Vanderbilt,  represents  the  interest 


sephlne  Nichols,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  She  de  a  °^®’^  P®”®”®’ 

died  on  the  Sabbath  before  Commenoement,  of  zx,.  t»zxzz.xx— T^  -d.,-  n— .i  '^‘*®  National  Board  of  He 


Health  has  been  advised 


uu  me  oauuam  zrozz/ze  vzzzzzzzzzx>zzzz»zzzvzzzv,  zzz  TTxmrTOaTTT  OW  Borixwrnil  •  Tl  Tl  •Razz  T?zv»d  -  . - 

diptheritio  croup.  The  sympathies  of  many  gri^JrlSSl  of  ^Sandand’Bevi^bert  S.^t  from  Havana  that  there  were  forty-six  deaths  from 
friends  were  extended  to  the  sorrowing  pa-  Arthur  of  New  York.  LL.D.— Isaac  Sherman  of  jeUow  fever,  and  two  from  smallpox,  during  the 
rents  and  the  grandfather.  New  York  and  Albion  W.  Tourgee  of  Denver,  Col.  week  ending  June  26. 


The  Hill  Top  House  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  is  kept 
by  toe  son  of  the  well  known  minister  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  there.  It  is  situated  1700  feet 
above  tide-water,  where  no  ‘‘  hay  fever  ”  approach¬ 
es.  At  least  we  are  so  assured.  All  that  Ononda¬ 
ga  region  is  healthy,  saline,  and  salubrious,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  well  as  grateful  to  the 
lungs,  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery. 

The  State  dinner  service  for  the  White  House, 
consisting  of  500  pieces,  was  delivered  last  Friday. 
Each  of  the  600  pieces  Is  a  work  of  art  represent¬ 
ing,  In  great  variety,  the  different  flora  and  fauna 
and  the  natural  scenery  of  America.  It  cost  the 
manufacturers  $20,000  to  make,  because  of  the 
limited  time  and  the  necessity  of  inventing  new 
methods  and  mechanical  appliances  for  producing 
the  work. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  the 
barn  and  contents  on  the  (Tounty  farm,  just  east 
of  the  city  limits,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  adjoining  buildings  were  badly  burned. 
The  loss  is  fully  $76,000. 

On  White  Bear  L^ke,  twelve  miles  from  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  last  Monday  a  yacht  carrying  four¬ 
teen  persons  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  and 
went  over.  There  were  eight  men  on  board,  the 
remainder  being  women  and  children.  Seven 
single  men  of  the  party  swam  ashore  and  left  the 
women  and  children.  The  latter  were  all  drown¬ 
ed  with  one  married  man  who  made  efforts  to 
save  his  family.  Very  courageous  men !  very ! 

This  week  ground  has  been  broken  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  experimental 
sugar-mill.  In  order  the  more  thoroughly  to  test 
the  saccharine  possibilities  of  the  cornstalk  and 
the  sorghum.  That  sugar  can  be  made  with  much 
less  expense  than  the  article  costs  now,  he  consld- 
dlfs  settled  beyond  a  douWt.  The  Oommiaaloner  is 
not  less  san£(uine  regarding  toe  possibilities  in  tea 
cultuie,  and  predicts  to  all  who  make  inquiry  ou 
the  subject  that  ere  many  years  we  shall  cease  to 
import  toe  article,  our  own  article  being  equal  or 
superior  in  quality.  He  has  samples  of  American- 
grown  tea  for  exhibition,  and  will  take  an  early 
occasion,  probably  within  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tea  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

The  Cochrane  and  Gannon  herds  of  shorthorns 
from  Canada  were  sold  at  Chicago  last  week. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  prices  were 
the  highest  obtained  since  the  New  York  Mills 
sale.  The  seventh  and  eighth  duchess  of  Hill- 
hurst  sold  for  $8,000  each,  and  the  seventh  duke 
of  Hillhurst  brought  $3,900.  Forty-three  animals 
were  sold  tor  $38,525,  thirty-two  cows  averaging 
$995,  and  eleven  bulls  $622. 

AdTlccs  from  Abroad. 

The  question  of  giving  Mr.  Bradlaugh  his  seat 
in  toe  House  ot  Commons,  dented  him  last  week, 
was  decided  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
Thursday,  allowing  all  elected  members  to  af¬ 
firm.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was  not  aware  that  a 
duly  elected  member  should  be  questioned  as  to 
his  belief. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Sullivan  opposed 
the  motion.  Mr.  Gladstone  further  said  that  if  a 
member  were  admitted  to  take  his  seat  with  the 
warning  that  he  must  be  proceeded  against  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  consequence  might  be  an  un¬ 
seemly  collision  on  questions  of  privilege  between 
the  House  and  toe  Courts.  The  resolution  agreed 
to  admitting  all  elected  members  to  affirm  who  may 
claim  to  do  so  Instead  of  taking  toe  oath,  was 
adopted  without  a  division  ;  and  a  subsequent 
motion  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  toe  resolution  be  a 
standing  order,  was  also  accepted  without  a  divis¬ 
ion.  It  is  said  that  this  action — which  has  given 
the  idea,  now  beginning  to  be  current  in  India, 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  right,  and  that  England  is 
abandoning  Christianity — may  afflict  a  serious  blow 
to  the  cause  of  all  those  missions  in  India  in 
which  toe  various  Christian  bodies  are  interested. 
A  communication  to  The  Standard,  says  letters 
from  many  parts  of  India  show  that  of  late 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  certain  London .  secularist 
societies  have  been  actively  importing  into  India 
pseudo-philosophical  and  quasl-scientific  pam¬ 
phlets  apparently  written  to  promote  skepticism. 
And  the  recent  notoriety  gained  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
has  also  given  him  a  fictitious  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  many  persons  in  India,  and  his  election  to 
Parliament  has  added  thereto.  The  question  is 
now  to  be  tested  at  law  before  the  Ckturt  of  Queen’s 
Bench. 

A  statue  of  Robert  Baikes,  the  founder  of  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  England,  in  1780,  was  un¬ 
vailed  In  the  gai'dens  of  the  Thames  embankment, 
London.  The  height  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  of 
gray  Cornwall  marble,  Is  twenty  feet,  and  it  faces 
the  first  entrance  gate  east  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle. 
It  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Dr.  Vincent 
was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  toe 
Unitefi  States.  Dr.  Murphy  of  New  York  read  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Todd  ot  New 
York  offered  prayer. 

BThe  German  Academy  of  Naturalists  has  created 
Henry  M.  Stanley  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  for  his 
African  explorations. 

The  popular  vote  in  Geneva  on  the  law  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  measure,  9,306  votes  being  cast 
against  it  and  4,064  for  it.  The  number  of  vot¬ 
ers  on  the  rolls  of  the  Canton  is  17,451. 

Some  paintings  were  sold  at  auction  rooms  in 
London,  on  June  19.  “A  Ghat  Around  the  Braye- 
ro”  was  sold  fdr  $10,000;  "Dolores,  a  Spanish 
Widow,”  $2,500;  "The  Grape  Gatherer,”  $3,400, 
and  a  small  sketch  named  "  The  Evil  Eye,”  $1,000. 

The  gross  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  was  $409,810,315,  against 
$416,101,635  the  previous  year,  and  for  the  last 


quarter  of  the  present  year  $98,095,290,  against 
$94,610,250  for  the  same  period  toe  previous  year. 
There  is  thus  a  decrease  in  the  year  of  $6,291,320 
and  a  net  Increase  in  toe  quarter  ot  $3,485,040. 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Frnnoe* 

The  ejection  of  tke  Jesuits  throughout  France 
(In  consequence  of  their  hostility  to  the  Bepqblic) 
was  accomplished  last  week  without  any  serious 
disturbance.  At  Paris  toe  police  and  soldiers  vis¬ 
ited  the  establishments  early  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  forcing  an  entrance  where  it  was  necessary, 
taking  toe  priests  from  their  cells  whore  they  had 
locked  themselves  in,  and  removing  all  to  the 
streets.  The  decrees  were  executed  at  thirty-nine 
of  their  establishments,  situated  in  thirty-three  de¬ 
partments.  At  Angers  the  fiery  Bishop  Froeppel, 
who  had  deserted  his  legislative  duties  to  defend 
the  Jesuits  In  his  diocese,  was  quietly  taken  by  the 
collar  and  expelled  before  anybody  else.  At  Puy, 
it  is  stated,  the  expulsion  of  toe  Jesuits  Was  effect¬ 
ed  by  soldiers  of  the  line.  The  Archbishop  of 
Avignon,  having  sheltered  several  expelled  Jesuits 
in  his  palace,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  tele¬ 
graphed,  ordering  him  to  dismiss  them  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  order  was  complied  with.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  forty-nine  magistrates  have  re¬ 
signed  rather  than  execute  the  religious  decrees. 
A  semi-official  note  has  been  sent  to  toe  journals 
announcing  that  the  execution  of  the  decrees  had 
not  led  to  disturbance  in  any  part  of  France.  As  to 
other  congregations,  toe  decree  affecting  them 
only  constitutes  a  summons  to  place  their  position 
on  a  legal  tooting.  Material  means  for  carrying 
out  the  decrees  would  have  been  wanting  if  the 
Government  bad  undertaken  to  act  against  all  the 
congregations  simultaneously.  In  Montreal  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  2,000  Roman  Catholics  paraded  the 
streets,  as  a  protest  against  this  expulsion  across 
the  ocean.  A  heated  discussion  was  also  held  on 
Friday  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  movement  having  been  pushed  with 
vigor  and  discretion,  has  proved  a  very  successful 
one — so  far  as  France  is  concerned. 

Fires  and  Casualties. 

The  rise  In  the  river  at  Portland,  Oregon,  caus¬ 
ed  $100,000  damages. 

The  Sny  Levee,  on  the  Mississippi,  broke  June 
28,  fifteen  miles  below  Hannibal,  Missouri.  The 
damage  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Families  were 
compelled  to  run  for  their  lives,  and  several  peox 
pie  were  drowned,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  ruined.  The  loss  of 
stock  was  great.  The  Sny  Levee  protected  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  seventy  miles  long  and  from  five 
to  twelve  miles  wide.  On  Friday  fully  one-third 
of  this  area  was  under  water.  The  loss  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  will  be  $1,000,000. 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  last  Thursday,  the  boil¬ 
er  of  toe  Lake  Minnetonka  pleasure  steamer  Mary 
exploded  with  terrible  effect  while  the  vessel  was 
lying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Louis  wharf.  The  steamer 
was  completely  wrecked  and  sank  immediately. 
Two  persons  were  killed  outright  and  several  In¬ 
jured.  She  was  considered  an  unsafe  boat. 

It  is  now  believed  that  more  than  fifty  persons 
perished  in  the  disaster  of  the  Seawanhaka  last 
week. 

The  baggage  car  on  the  passenger  train  bound 
for  Behoboth,  Del.,  took  fire  from  a  spark  from 
the  locomotive  two  miles  north  of  Milford,  Del. 
The  car  and  its  contents,  about  fifty  trunks  and  a 
large  quantity  of  other  valuable  baggage,  were 
consumed.  * 

CUt  and  Vicinity. 

There  has  not  been  a  more  quiet  celebration  of 
"The  Fourth”  In  this  city  for  many  years  than 
that  which  occurred  last  Monday.  Coney  Island, 
Long  Branch,  Rockaway,  and  the  Parks,  were 
largely  visited. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  for  three  or  four  hours, 
the  first  rain  of  any  considerable  amount  that  has 
fallen  in  this  vicinity  for  two  months,  very  greatly 
refreshed  the  earth. 

The  arrivals  of  immigrants  at  Castle  Garden  de¬ 
pot  during  June,  including  over  1,800  landed  on 
the  last  day  of  toe  month,  aggregated  42,026,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  26,000  over  toe  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  1879. 

The  Erie  elevator,  at  toe  terminus  of  the  Erie 
railroad,  Jersey  City,  is  completed,  and  was  open¬ 
ed  for  business  on  Thursday.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
1,400,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Barnum  has  just  brought  to  New  York  the  big¬ 
gest  horse  on  the  continent,  a  monster  bay,  six 
feet  nine  inches  high,  weighing  2,450  pounds.  It 
was  bred  in  Ohio  from  native  draught  stock,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  $1,000. 

The  annual  excursion  of  toe  New  York  boot¬ 
blacks  and  newsboys  occurred  on  Thursday,  up 
the  Hudson.  There  were  2,000.  Four  fell  over¬ 
board.  The  1,996  who  did  not  fall  over  shouted 
in  great  glee  as  the  damp  quartet  were  fished  up 
by  the  small  boat  that  was  towed  behind  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  One  of  the  boys  was  saved 
just  in  time.  The  garment  he  was  pleased  to  speak 
of  as  trousers  slipped  from  his  waist  and  encum¬ 
bered  his  movements  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
swim.  This  precipitation  of  boys  was  the  most 
exciting  incident  of  toe  excursion. 

On  Thursday  a  young  lady  went  to  Coney  Island. 
She  returned  in  the  evening  sick,  became  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  died.  The  examination  made  by  toe 
coroner  showed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  pul¬ 
monary  apoplexy,  produced  by  tight  lacing. 

A  mother  in  Jersey  City,  on  Friday  night,  who 
had  been  sick.  In  a  mania,  killed  three  of  ber  chil¬ 
dren. 

Last  Thursday  a  free  fountain,  on  toe  Park  Bow 
side  of  the  postoffice,  was  opened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  for  furnishing  free  loe  water  to  the 
masses.  The  tank  will  hold  eight  barrels  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  will  be  dispensed  by  a  man  employed  by 
the  "  Business  Men’s  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Moderation.”  Mr.  H.  H.  Hadley,  the  sec¬ 
retary,  explained  the  difference  between  modera¬ 
tion  and  total  abstinence,  and  said  that  In  erecting 
this  fountain  the  Society  wanted  to  see  what  they 
could  do  toward  suppressing  drunkenness  during 
the  next  four  months.  He  counselled  moderation 
even  in  using  ice  water,  and  said  that  too  much 
would  as  surely  cause  death  as  too  much  whiskey. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  'Thurber,  the  donor  of  the  fountain 
to  the  Society,  said  that  this  was  a  new  experi¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  bad  originated  during  a  casual 
conversation  between  a  few  gentlemen.  If  this 
fountain  was  approved  and  appreciated,  it  would 
be  duplicated  In  different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  reported  Satur¬ 
day  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year 
15,279  persons  died  In  New  York  city,  against  14,- 
148  during  the  same  period  last  year.  The  increase 
of  1,131  is  directly  due  to  the  hot  weather  of  June 
and  the  latter  part  of  May.  This  mortality  repre¬ 
sents  an  annual  death-rate  of  25.26  in  every  1,000 
of  the  population  of  1,209,561  with  which  New  York 
is  credited.  Ot  the  total  number  of  deaths,  68.11 
per  cent,  was  of  children  under  five  years,  chiefly 
In  tenement  houses.  During  the  six  months  there 
were  13,280  births — an  Increase  over  last  year  of 
1,147 ;  and  4,418  marriages  were  reported — an  In¬ 
crease  of  436.  The  deaths  reported  last  week 
numbered  1,297,  the  highest  number,  with  a  single 
exception,  for  any  one  week  in  ten  years;  533 
children  were  bom,  and  139  couples  were  married. 
The  police  arrested  1,339  persons,  and  toe  Excise 
Bureau  granted  103  licenses,  and  collected  fees 
amounting  to  $5,466. 

A  Dr.  H.  S.  Tanner,  who  claims  that  he  can  live 
without  food  for  forty  days,  is  in  the  second  week 
of  his  experiment.  Two  physicians  are  with  him 
continually,  but  there  is  nothing  about  hls  appear¬ 
ance  to  attract  particular  attention.  He  claims  to 
have  fasted  forty-two  days  in  1877,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Whether  he  secretly  takes  food  we  do  not 
know.  He  had  refused  the  test  under  certain  New 
York  physicians,  and  we  suspect  there  is  chicane¬ 
ry  somewhere. 


JHones  mtf 

New  York,  Tuesday,  July  6,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$1,399,576  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$16,083,625  against  $10,432,375  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $20,572,125  at  the  corresponding  period 
In  1878.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $6,879,- 
200;  the  specie  is  up  $968,600;  the  legal  tenders 
are  decreased  $6,879,200;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $5,307,500,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  down  $48,000. 

The  money  market  was  very  easy  last  week, 
offerings  being  far  in  excess  of  wants.  The  July 
disbursements  began  on  Thursday,  and  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  amounts  paid  out  were  added  to  the 
funds  already  seeking  employment  in  the  loan 
market.  The  payments  by  the  Sub-Treasury  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  aggregrated  $7,111,829,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  July  Interest.  The  rates  for 
call  loans  ruled  at  2  to  3|  per  cent,  on  railway  and 
miscellaneous  stock  collateral,  and  2  per  cent,  on 
pledge  of  Government  bonds.  Time  loans  were 
made  at  4  a  4|  per  cent,  for  four  to  six  months, 
and  6  per  cent,  until  the  middle  of  next  January. 
Prime  commercial  paper  was  readily  discounted 
at  3^  to  4^  per  cent. 

The  operations  of  toe  Sub-Treasury  for  the  week 
included  customs  receipts  of  $2,511,513  and  inter¬ 
est  payments  $7,111,829.  The  customs  receipts 
from  Jan.  1  to  date  are  $74,383,585,  against  $50,- 
971,394  last  year,  and  Interest  payments  for  the 
same  period  $32,923,598  against  $36,741,809  last 
year. 

Government  bonds  were  strong,  and  a  brisk  de¬ 
mand  came  from  all  sources  for  Investment  for 
large  or  small  amounts.  The  supply  in  toe  market, 
however,  is  very  limited,  and  both  these  circum¬ 
stances  naturally  account  for  the  fact  that  at  the 
close  prices  were  not  only  the  highest  for  toe 
week,  but  for  a  long  time  past  for  some  issues. 

The  stock  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  very  strong,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  marking  up  prices  |  a  2  per  cent,  in  the  face  of 
large  realizations.  On  Tuesday,  however,  the 
market  showed  the  effect  of  these  large  sales,  and 
when  the  reaction  set  in  it  was  assisted  by  the 
offerings  of  stock  by  a  great  majority  of  small 
speculators,  who  were  not  slow  In  changing  their 
positions  on  the  market.  Prices  afterwards  par¬ 
tially  recovered,  but  still  later ,  in  the  week  toe 
bears  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Granger  and 
anthracite  properties,  the  downward  movement 
in  the  former  having  been  based  on  rumors  of 
damage  to  the  crops  of  the  West,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  foreclosure  proceedings  against  the 
Philadelphia  A  Beading  companies.  Under  these 
influences  the  entire  list  on  Friday  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  ranging  from  |  to  6  per  cent.,  outside  of 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga,  which  fell  off  IS  per 
cent.  The  volume  of  business  towards  toe  close 
fell  off  steadily,  but  the  denial  of  the  reports 
mentioned  In  regard  to  the  crops  led  to  a  gradual 
recoveiw  of  ^  to  3|  per  cent,  in  the  active  stocks, 
and  of  6  per  cent,  in  Chattanooga.  The  national 
holiday  caused,  as  usual,  an  indisposition  to  en¬ 
gage  in  active  operatidns. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS, 
And  other  desinhk  InTuteeit  Seeiritien, 

No.  5  NASSAU  STBBIT,  NEW  TOBX. 


Buy  and  sell  all  issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  priees, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  all  matters  connected  with  Investments 
in  Government  Bonds. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  first-class  Railway  Securities,  and  to  execute 
orders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable!  Stocks  and  Bonds 
on  commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  in  the 
open  market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  dally  balances ; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  Ac.,  an|i  credit  without  charge. 

give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions,  and  investors  out 
of  the  city,  by  Mall  or  Telegraph,  to  boy  or  sell 
Government  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad  Bonds, 
Bank  Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and  other  securi¬ 
ties. 

We  have  issued  the  Seventh  Edition  of  “  Memor 
randa  Concerning  Government  Bonds,”  copies  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application. 

FISK  A  HATCH. 


Fob  Dtspxpsia,  Indiobstion,  Deprewion  of  Bplrite 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Fhosphobatbd  Elixib  or 
Calisaya  Babx,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hasard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  dmggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal.  _ 

HOBsroBD’s  ACID  PH08PHATB  produMs  most  excellent 
reeulta  In  the  prostration  and  nervoas  derangement  oonoe- 
quent  upon  sunstroke. 


NEW  YOBK  PRODUCE  MA&XST. 

Nzw  You,  Tueoday,  July  6. 1880. 

Fbksh  FBcrrs—AppIee— Maryland  windfall,  per  crate, 
7Sc.a$l;  Maryland  green,  per  bush,  crate,  SOoSOs.;  Norfolk 
green,  per  bbl.,  llol.SO;  Norfolk  green,  per  crate,  80aT(c. 

Hat  AMD  Stbaw— Medium  grades  of  hay  ore  offered  at 
late  quoted  prices  to  a  fair  extent;  prime  stock  la  in  very 
good  demand,  and  rules  steady  In  price.  Shipping  hay 
quoted  at  76a80c. ;  retail  lots  at  SSafOc.  for  medium,  and  Ho. 
a$l.l0  for  prime  and  fancy  qualities;  clover,  Sta70c.  Straw 
at  $l.l0al.lS  lor  long  rye;  66a70a  lor  short  rye.  and  tSoSOe. 
for  oat. 

PouLTBT— There  is  a  good  steady  call  for  chlokens  and 
small  turkeys,  and  a  moderate  demand  for  fowls;  prloes 
ore  on  really  desirable  stock  well  sustained. 

Sebd — Timothy  Is  without  buolneea.  Clover  hae  a  moder¬ 
ate  demand;  quoted  at  7a71c.  for  ohoioe  Western;  7^o,  for 
extra  choice  do.,  and  Tla7jc.  for  choice  New  York  BtiM. 

VBOXTABLES-^n  potatoes  there  Is  a  fair  trade  In  choice 
lots,  and  more  of  these  could  be  handled.  Old  potatoes  ore 
hard  to  sell. 

WOOL — The  market  bos  a  better  look  this  week.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  shown  rather  more  interest,  and  through 
this  the  Improved  feeling  reeulU.  No  odvonoe  in  prloea 
occurs,  but  there  Is  less  difficulty  In  getting  the  rotes  quot¬ 
ed  latterly.  ^ 

Washington  Market  Betoll  Priees. 

There  was  on  active  demand  for  fruit  in  Washington 
Market  lost  week.  Prioee  In  some  oases  ore  lower.  Small 
shipments  of  peaches  have  been  received  from  Maryland, 


Fine  grades  of  butter  ore  scarce.  In  batcher’s  mestt,  veg¬ 
etables  and  fish  business  bos  been  quiet. 

Apples  ore  sold  at  96  to  40  cents  a  half-peek ;  grape*,  S6 
cents  a  ponnd;  bananas,  16  to  40  cents  a  dosen;  lemons,  16 
to  96  cents  a  dosen ;  oranges,  16  to  76  cents  a  dosen,  sim 
strawberries  at  from  19  to  96  cents  a  quart;  cherrlea,  8  » 
90  cents  a  ponnd;  blackberries,  10  to  90  cents  a  quart; 
gooseberries,  10  cents  a  quart;  rospberrlea,  f  to  10  cents  a 
cup ;  huckleberries,  16  to  90  cents  a  quart ;  Souths  water¬ 
melons,  60  oonts  to  $1  each ;  red  currants,  6  to  19  osnts  a 
pound ;  peaches,  10  to  SO  cents  a  quart.  ^  ^  ^  _ 

Potatoes  are  sold  at  16  cents  a  half  peck ;  turnips,  30  oenm 
a  half-peck;  cabbages,  10  to  16  cents  a  he^;  Mirott,  60 
cents  a  dosen ;  beets,  7  cents  a  bunch ;  Southern  tomatoes, 
90  to  96  oonts  s  quart ;  Bermuda  potatoes,  P*®*  •  green 
peas.  80  to  40  cents  a  hoU-peck;  asparagus,  »  to  M  cents  a 


cents  a  head;  string  beans,  10  cents  a  quart;  rodlohea,  9  to 
8  oeuts  a  bunch;  cauliflowers,  ea^  90  to  40  oenta 

Striped  boss,  16  to  90  oenis;  hoUbut,  19  to  16  cents  a 
pound;  haddock,  8  cents;  eels,  16  cents;  codfish,  8  to  10 
oonts;  now  Nova  SooUs  salmon,  H  to  40  cento  a  pound; 
oysters  large.  $1.96  a  hundred,  and  small  oysters,  M  cento  a 
hundred;  fresh  mackerel,  10  to  16 cento  each;  king-floh,  90 
cento;  sea  bass,  16;  weokllah,  10  to  19  cento;  Bponlsb 
mackerel,  16  to  90  cento  a  pound;  blueflsh,  8  cento. 

Spring  chickens  ore  sold  at  98  to  80  cento  a  pound ;  ducks 
SI  18  to  99  cento;  turkeys,  14  to  18  cento;  geese,  10  to  90 
cento,  snd  fowls,  14  to  16  cento;  squab  plgsona,  $X60  Is  $$ a 
dosen;  Phllodelphls  Spring  chickens,  $0  to  86  osBto  a 
pound;  wild  pigeons,  $1.76  to  $9  a  dosen;  BngllshMtp*. 
$8* dosen;  yeUow-leg  snipe,  $8  a  dosen;  oxeys,  90  ostots  a 
dosen. 

Porterhouse  steaks  ore  selling  st  from  90  to  96  oesito  a 
pound ;  sirloin,  16  to  18  cento ;  round  steaks,  19  to  16  ostotoi 
roosting  beef,  10  to  18  oento ;  lamb  forequortors,  6  tot  sStoMij 
hindquarters,  11  to  18  oento;  corned  beef,  6  to  H  osati: 
Spring  lamb  forequarters,  19  to  14  oento  a  ponnd;  hiB4- 
quorters,  16  to  16  oento;  vest  forequarters,  6  to  10  esnti  a 
pound ;  hindquarters,  10  to  16  oento  a  pound. 

The  best  new  Spring  butter  to  sold  at  96  oento  a  pototot; 
good  table  batter.  90  to  Mo-nto.ond  cooking  butter,  lAtoM 
dhnto.  Obeeoe,  8  to  19  oento,  and  eggs,  16  for  96  osnto. 


[Prlntod  by  Henry  BuaseU,  90  Tessy  street.  New  TscM 
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